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EDITORIAL 


As We See It: 


He who would on the morning after—or pos- 
sibly even a week after—undertake to interpret 
the election results this year would be a rash 
man. Nothing like real homogeneity existed or 
exists in either of the major parties. Personal 
villification all too frequently beclouded all is- 
sues in local contests. On the basis of most of 
the political arguments advanced, one is almost 
obliged to conclude that all candidates adopted 
precisely the policy which Mr. Stevenson at- 
tributed to Vice-President Nixon—that of figur- 
ing out what to do to win the election and then 
doing it. Of course, the strategists of both parties, 
but perhaps most particularly the Democratic 
party, laid out their campaigns this year with 
at least one eye fixed on 1956. What the effect 
of all this will be on the course of public policy 


during the next two years, the future only wiil 
disclose. 


It seems to us, however, that one of the “issues” 
which the Democratic party never tired of trying 
to bring into this campaign needs careful watch- 
ing in the future. It was constantly harped upon 
by a number of the pressure groups supporting 
the Democratic candidates. In their attitude 
toward it some of the members of the President’s 
party, even some of the so-called conservative 
elements in that party, seemed about as nearly 
akin to the party of Messrs. Roosevelt, Truman 
and Stevenson as to their own. Mr. Stevenson, 
with his penchant for phrase-making, paid his 
respects to this question by labeling his opponents 
as the party of “budget-firsters.” 

Of course, the truth of the matter is, unfor- 
tunately, that the Eisenhower Administration, 
though more conservative and more hope-inspir- 


Continued on page 20 
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The Forward March 
Of the Gas Industry 


By E. H. EACKER* 
President, American Gas Association 
President, Boston Consolidated Gas Company 


Retiring President of American Gas Association discusses 
developments and problems in the gas industry, which 
now, with assets of over $13,500,000,000, is sixth largest 
industry in the nation. Stresses need for improved public 
relations of the industry and the widening and intensifica- 
tion of the use of gas in homes and industry. Says vast 
opportunities lie ahead, and calls attention to final draft 
of the Gas Transmission and Distribution Pipe Line Code. 


Last October, Frank Smith, your then President, to 
whom you need no introduction, stood before our annual 
convention and pointed to a year of decisions made, a 
year of preparation for action. He presented a great 
challenge to me. 

It hardly seems possible to me that 
12 months have passed since you 
elected me your President. They 
have been a very short 12 months 
in which to accomplish anywhere 
near what I hoped might be ac- 
complished toward the goal to which 
Frank pointed. My course has cov- 
ered practically every section of the 
United States and taken me from 
the Eastern Coast to scenic Western 
Canada. I have been called on to 
deliver many major addresses and 
have participated in many more 
meetings and conferences. I had the 
opportunity to meet and discuss 
local and industry problems with 


Earl H. Eacker 


literally hundreds of people of all segments of our in- - 


dustry. One has only to fly over the vast areas over 
which I have flown and to visit the sections I visited to 
understand why the local problems of one area differ 
Continued on page 26 

*Presidential address of Mr. Eacker at the 


vention of the American Gas Association, 
Jersey, Oct. 11, 1954. 


36th Annual Con- 
Atlantic City, New 


SECURITIES NOW IN REGISTRATION — Underwriters, dealers and investors in cor- 
porate securities are afforded a complete picture of issues now registered with the SEC 
and potential undertakings in our “Securities in Registration” Section, starting on page 37. 
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Established 1856 


H. Hentz & Co. 


The Pitfalls of a Dollar 
Averaging Policy 


By THOMAS J..McNICHOLS 


Assistant Professor of Finance, 
Northwestern University 


Posing a number of questions regarding the effects of 
“dollar averaging” in the purchase of stocks, Prof. 
McNichols claims that if these questions are ignored, 
investors “may find that a tide more potent than the 
speculative upsurge of 1928-29 will upset their pro- 
gram.” Holds pension funds are the most rapidly 
increasing force in the investment market, and these 
funds, along with the stock acquisitions of insurance 
and investment companies, provide a steady and growing 
stream of new money for the securities market; and if 
institutional buyers continue to make regular purchases 
of a small group of quality stocks, their concentrated 
buying will further depress stock income yields. 


Has the “dollar averaging” theory led presumably 
conservative institutional and individual investors to a 
belief that quality stocks can be bought without exercise 
of judgment as to value? And can 
such buying push the stock mar- 
ket to stratospheric heights? Is 
there enough common stock to sat- 
isfy the potential demand of the 
new pension and other funds that 
have decided common stocks are 
“safe” if you only buy regularly 
month in and month out — ignoring 
price changes? May not this new 
buying be more potent as “bull 
market steam” than anyone has 
reckoned? 

While this brief article cannot 
answer all of these questions it will 
suggest how they should enter into 
the thinking of common stock in- 
vestors. If they ignore them they 
may find that a tide more potent than the speculative 
upsurge of 1928-29 will upset their program. “Dollar 
averaging,’ which calls for monthly buying of a econ- 


Continued on page 18 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


J. ROSS OBORNE 


Assistant Manager, 
Nesbitt. Thomson & Co., Ltd... 
Toronto, Ontario 


Superior Propane Ltd. 


People don't need pipelines — 
to have gas in their homes. Few 
Canadians are aware that gas is 
available in cylinders for do- 
mestic use. 
Few Canadi- 
ans realize 
thata new 
industry is in 
the making in 
this country. 

About 30 
years ago, a 
chance ex- 
periment in 
in the United 


States re- 
sulted in the 
discovery of 


J. Ross Oborne 


an unusual 
gaseous by- 
product o 
petroleum. This new by-product, 
it was found, could be compressed 
to a liquid and placed in cylin- 
ders for shipment. Upon release 
from the cylinders it resumed iis 
gaseous form and could then be 
used in the same manner as Nnat- 
ural or manufactured gas. 


This “bottled gas’ known as 
Propane was to have a marked 
effect on the standard of living 
of people on this continent. Here 
for the first time was a gas that 
could be shipped anywhere for 
home or industrial use. Here was 
an opportunity for those who 
lived beyond the reach of gas 
pipelines to have the same com- 
forts as the manufactured gas and 
natural gas users. Here was a 
new fuel, Propane, that could 
compete with electricity, manu- 
factured gas, oil, wood and coal. 
Not only could Propane compete, 
it was found that it would do 
many of the jobs better than the 
others. The flame was discovered 
to be hotter and cleaner and be- 
cause of its simplicity in use re- 
pairs to Propane appliances were 
rare. In addition, of course, elec- 
tric power failures ceased to be 
a nuisance in Propane equipped 
residences. 

It was not long before the ad- 
vantages of Propane as a fuel came 
to be recognized in the U. S. A. 
These figures on total annual pro- 
pane gas sales in the United States 
illustrate the remarkable growth 
of the industry, even during’ the 
depression years: 


Year Gallons 
1933...... 223,000 
ae 9,931,000 
sae 56,427,000 
1939___ 223,580,000 
Se 898,071,000 
ae 4,227 ,275,000 
1953______ *4,900,000,000 


* Approximate. 


A representative U.S. company, 
which operates mainly in New 
England, has doubled its sales 
regularly every four years since 
its inception in 1922. There are 
now 712 million users of Propane 
in the U. S. A. Besides the do- 
mestic uses, such as refrigeration, 
home heating, cooking, hot water 
heating, clothes drying and incin- 
eration, there are many industrial 
uses. It is employed in making 
chemicals and rubber. It is used 
in tobacco drying and chicken 
brooding. It is in wide use as 
tractor fuel. Thousands of buses 
operate on it instead of gasoline 
and experiments are being con- 
ducted using it as a fuel for tur- 
bine railway engines. 

So much fr propane, its his- 
tory and its uses. Let’s see where 





Canada fits into the picture and 
where “the investment I like” 
comes on the scene. 

Propane is comparatively new 
to Canada. It was probably first 
used in Alberta and it still enjoys 
a great use there. This fact is an 
interesting one in that Alberta has 
unlimited natural gas available. 
In Ontario propane is just com- 
ing into its own and we shall hear 
a great deal more about it when 
the natural gas pipeline comes 
from the West. The advent of a 
gas pipeline will result in the 
propane companies having a large 
amount of free advertising. When 
natural gas becomes available 
through a pipeline everyone in 
the area becomes gas conscious. 
Advertising reaches out far be- 
yond the economic limits of the 
pipeline and those who do not 
have the pipeline at their door 
become in very short order pros- 
pective users for propane. 


Here in Ontario there is one 
company that has made large 
strides in the propane business. 


It is well equipped to take ad- 
vantage of future growth possibii- 
ities in the industry. This com- 
pany, Superior Propane Limited, 
came into being in 1951. It was 
formed to acquire the Essotane 
Gas Division of Imperial Oil Lim- 
ited. At that time there were 
9,300 customers to whom were 
being sold 1%4 million gallons of 
propane per year. Sales are now 
running close to 442 million ygal- 
lons and more than 18,000 cus- 
tomers are served. As the indus- 
try is still in its infancy in Can- 
ada, overall figures are nard to 
obtain and assess; however, it is 
evident from the sales figures 
available that the growth trend is 
very similar to that in the U. S. 
The only difference appears to 
be that, as yet, only a fraction of 
the potential market has been 
tapped. Therefore, the industry 
in Canada is on an earlier and 
sharper part of the growth trend. 
As an example of this, Total Sales 
(which includes appliance sales) 
of Superior Propane _ products 
were $717,600 in 1951, $1,126,409 
in 1952, $1,817,000 in 1953 and for 
the first six months of 1954 
showed a further 37% increase 
over the pervious year. 

The Company’s storage plants 
are located at Maple, Stratford, 
Carleton Place and Simcoe. Of- 
fices and showrooms are located 
at Barrie, Belleville, Stratford, 
Guelph, Peterborough and Sim- 
coe. The Head Office is _ in 
Toronto. 

The capitalization of Superior 
Propane Limited is a simple one— 

Outstanding is: 

$1,000,000 542% Sinking 
Debentures, due 1974. 

40,000 shares $1.40 Cumulative 
Redeemable $25 par value pre- 
ferred shares. 

345,500 shares Common Stock. 

The debentures are presently 
trading to give a return on the in- 
vestment of about 544%. 

The Preferred shares are listed 
on the Toronto Stock Exchange 
and have been selling at about $24, 
at which price the yield is 5.83%. 

Plans are underway to have the 
common shares listed in the near 
future. At the present time the 
market is $3.15 bid per share 
without an offering. 

The growth in sales and cus- 
tomers since 1951 has, of course, 
been reflected in earnings. 

Conservative estimates for 1954 
are as follows: 

Debenture Interest 
five times. 

Preferred share dividends coy- 
ered—3™% times. 


Fund 


covered — 
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This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 


Superior Propane Ltd. — J. Ross 
Oborne, Assistant Manager, 
Nespitt, Thomson & Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. (Page 2) 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp. $2.50 Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock—Donald S. War- 
man, Granbery, Marache & Co., 
New York City. (Page 2) 











Earnings available for common 
shares—35c per share. 


Superior Propane Limited is 
one of the largest companies in 
the propane business in Canada. 
It is capably managed. It has a 
healthy working capital. It is in 
a sound position to take full ad- 
vantage of the fact that the Pro- 
pane Industry is proving to be one 
of our fastest growing industries. 
The increasing trend toward sub- 


urban living and the increasing 
popularity of gas products in 


Eastern Canada are very likely to 
place the three securities of Su- 
perior Propane Limited close to 
the top of each of their categories 
in the relatively near future. 


DONALD 8. WARMAN 


Granbery, Marache & Company, 
New York City 
Members, New York Stock Exchange 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation 
$2.50 Convertible Preferred Stock 


The North American aluminum 
industry at the present time en- 
joys a unique position of advan- 
tage. The productive capacity of 
primary alu- 
minum has 
been doubled 
by the post- 
Korea expan- 
sion program 
and this has 
been done un- 
der extremely 
favorable 
conditions, 
both financial 
and otherwise. 
And there is 
a minimum 
threat to the 
industry of 
any serious 
between supply and 
demand, a condition which so 
often arises following a rapidly 
effected large-scale expansion of 
an industry's productive capacity. 
The reason for this favorable sit- 
uation is the fact that the Federal 
Government is pledged to pur- 
chase at prevailing prices during 
the five-year period after new 
facilities reach full capacity any 
part of the output of the new fa- 
cifitiés not sold for commercia! 
uses. 

In mid-1952 there was released 
the report (sometimes referred to 
as the “Paley Report’) of the 
President's Materials Policy Com- 
mission. The Commission, which 
was composed of an independent 
citizen’s group and aided by ex- 
perts drawn from government, in- 
dustry and universities, spent 
many months of intensive study 
of world and U. S. materials with 
respect to past, present and fu- 
ture supply and demand. Of im- 
portant significance with respect 
to the outlook for future growth 
of the aluminum industry are the 
following excerpts from that re- 
port: 

“Aluminum has not yet found 
its ‘normal’ relative place in the 
materials demand of the Ameri- 
can economy. In almost all. its 
uses it is in the process of win- 
ning markets away from compet- 
ing materials, as already cited in 
the discussions of the other non- 
ferrous metals. But markets 


Donald S. Warman 


imbalance 


gained from the nonferrous met- 
als are unlikely to be quantita- 
tively the most important causes 
of aluminum’s future expansion, 


Continued on page 17 
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Prospective Changes 
In the Economic Trend 


By SUMNER H. SLICHTER* 
Lamont University Professor, Harvard University 


As a guide to the business outlook, Prof. Slichter discusses the 
stability that has characterized the current year and reviews 
the divergent trends in the present economic si.ua.ion. Fore- 
sees as prospective changes in the trend of the economy: 
(1) the reversion of Federal fiscal policy from a contractive 
to a mildly expansive influence; (2) the increase of purchase 
of gocds and services by State and lecal goveraments; (3) 
inventory reductions; (4) continued rise in outlays for non- 


durable goods; 


and (5) heavy expenditures for housing. 


Reviews probable characteristics of the recent recovery. 


I 

The Long Period of Stability 

It is well known that the gen- 
eral business stuation has ap- 
peared to have been remarkably 
stable ever since the beginning 
of the year— 
a period of 10 
months. Per- 
sonal incomes, 
upon which 
consumer 
buying power 
depends, 
when adjusted 
for seasonal 
changes, have 
scarcely 
moved since 
last January. 
The same is 
true of the 
seasonally ad- 
justed index 
of industrial production. New or- 
ders of manufacturers have 
scarcely changed since April. The 
quarterly figures on both total ex- 
penditures and total output for 
the entire economy show no 
change for the tirst three quarters 
of 1954. At no other time since 
figures have been available has 
the American economy been 
through such a long period in 
which total output and total ex- 
penditures have remained so 
steady. 

It is generally believed among 
both businessmen and economists 
that the present period of stability 
will be followed by a period of 
expansion rather than by a new 
decline in production. An ex- 
ample of the forecasts of early re- 
covery is the report of the Com- 
mittee on Economics of the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce at the Hot 
Springs meeting last week, that 
business in 1955 would be greater 
than in 1954, though slightly be- 
low the levels of 1953. I share 
the view that the current period 
of stability will be followed by 
expansion rather than contraction. 
Nevertheless, one cannot ex- 
clude the possibility that the pres- 
ent and recent stability will be 
terminated by a drop in business 





Sumner H. Slichter 


rather than by a rise. And cer- 
tainly one sholud not forecast 
expansion without having quite 


definite reasons for so doing. 

The present overall stability of 
the economy is the result of a 
balance between some influences 
making for expansion and other 
influences making for contraction. 





Slichter before 
Management 
Oct. 29, 1954. 


*An address by Prof. 
the New England Bank 
Conference, Boston, Mass., 


In addition, there are some impor- 
tant intluences which have been 
neutral as between expansion and 
contraction but which will prob- 
ably not continue to be neutral! 
much longer. Let us examine 
these several influences and at- 
tempt to decide which contract- 
ing, expanding, and neutral in- 
fluences are likely to continue 
more or less unaltered and which 
are likely to change. 


Divergent Trends in the Present 
Economic Situation 

By far the most powerful in- 
fluence making for contraction 
has been the economic policy of 
the Federal government. Since 
the fourth quarter of 1953, the 
Federal government has cut its 
purchases of goods and services 
by over $10 billion a year and 
since the first quarter of 1954 by 
$5.7 billion a year. Tax reductions 
saving individuals and corpora- 
tions about $7.4 billion a year at 
current levels of income have 
gone into effect since the first 
of the year. In other words, the 
Federal government has passed 
on in the form of lower taxes 
about two-thirds of the savings 
from the cuts in Federal spending 
since the last quarter of 1953. The 
economy, however, has felt the ef- 
fects of the cuts in expenditures a 
little sooner than it has felt the 
benefits of tax cuts. 

A second deflationary influence 
has been the drop in the expen- 
ditures of business concerns for 
plant and equipment. On a sea- 
sonally adjusted basis, these out- 
lays in the third quarter of 1954 
were running at about $1.5 billion 
a year less than in the first quar- 
ter. 


It is usual to include among 
current defla ationary influénces 


fie efforts of business Concerns 
‘to reduce “inventories. I “count 
these efforts as a neutral rather 
than a@ deflationary influence be- 
causé, auring the last [Our quarters, 
the rate of inventory reduction has 
rémained virtually unchanged agg 
pecause aftér the first of thé Véar, 
for business as a whole, the in- 
comes derived from the selling of 
inventories appear to have been 
used to buy goods. The deflation- 
ary impact of the Changé-trr-the 
inventory policy” oT business” was 
Telt tr the third and fourth quar- 
ters Of tast year when the shift 
from accumulating to reducing in- 
yentories did bring about @ redue- 
tion in the total buying of goods. 
Offsetting the drop tn Federal 


Continued on page 32 
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Drugs and Food for the Home 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 


Enterprise Economist 


Current consideration of a well rounded corporation with 
expanding sales of eminent products at home and abroad 
—American Home Products Corporation. 


American Home Products Cor- 
poration is both well rounded, 
and well heeled financially; and 
seems to possess some sort of an 
economic 
Geiger that 
indicates what 
lines may be 
profitably 
added and 
whatlines 
should be 
sloughed o f f. 
For example 
it sold Duff 
Baking Mix 
in 1952 and 
Clapp’s Baby 
Foods last 
year, without 
disturbing its 
impressive 
forward motion in both gross 
sales and net earnings. And 1954 
will be the best year yet, thanks 
to moving ahead with present 
products and taking on some in- 
teresting added products such as 
“Easy Off,” a fast selling oven 
cleaner, Dennison’s line of food 
products, and certain processed 
foods supplementing present mer- 
chandise lines. 

Just to indicate how effective 
has been this diversified develop- 
ment of manufacture and sale, net 
sales have grown from $44 mil- 
lion in 1941 to over $188 million 
this year — with a $200 million 
figure not too remote on the 
horizon. A company that can pro- 
ceed like this, and consistently 
translate, year after year, these 
wholesome increases in gross, into 
net earnings, offers the best sort 
of evidence of sustained good 
management. 

Actually, any consideration of 
American Home Products falls 
into four separate parts—its four 
major divisions of manufacture 
and distribution: (1) Ethical 
drugs; (2) Packaged Drugs and 
Cosmetics; (3) Foods; and (4) 
Household products. Let’s look 
at them one by one. 

Ethical drugs account for 45% 
of net sales and perhaps as much 
as 50% of net profits. They are 
deployed through four subsidi- 
aries, the best known being prob- 


Ira U. Cobleigh 
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ably Wyeth Laboratories. Al- 
though American Home Products 
has not been associated with pio- 
neering any special-purpose won- 
der drug, it does offer a quite 
complete assortment of vitamins, 
hormones, antihistamines and 
antibiotics. It also has brought 
forward a new sort of longer last- 
ing penicillin called, I believe, 
Bicillin. The steady advance of 
the ethical drugs division, both 
by virture of product diversity 
and attractive profit margins is, 
and probably will remain, the 
number one element in the HPT 
earnings statement. 

Next in importance, and ac- 
counting for about 19% of 1953 
sales, is Packaged Drugs and Cos- 
metics. This section is embodied 
in the Whitehall Pharmacal Co., 
and here you find brand names 
extensively dinned into your ears 
(and your medicine cabinet), by 
long continued, and quite effec- 
tive advertising. When you brush 
your teeth it’s Kolynos. If your 
tummy is on the Fritz, there’s 
BiSoDol to straighten you out. 
If you’re stricken with a head- 
ache (alcoholically or otherwise 
induced) Anacin tablets are in the 
bottle on the second shelf, dear! 
If an angry corn has you limp- 
ing, there’s Freezone. Edna Wal- 
lace Hopper cosmetics are cal- 
culated to make the little woman 
look like a doll. All these are 
wares of the Whitehall Pharmacal 
line, and their sales across-the- 
board seem both to continue and 
increase as the years go by. 


Food products also racked up 
19% of 1953 sales, and are pre- 
sented to the public under three 
quite well known names. The 
first is Chef Boy-Ar-Dee products 
leading off with spaghetti and in- 
cluding a wide list of packaged 
and processed foods offering qual- 
ity, taste, convenience and speed 
of preparation to American house- 
wives. To this line has been 
added the recently acquired Den- 
nison tomato catsup and other 
tomato-derived items. Crisp ad- 
vertising is doing a good job for 


Chef Boy-Ar-Dee. Perhaps the 
first of the quickie coffees was 
G. Washington. This, too, isan HPT 
« leader; and for cooking flavoring, 
the extracts of Purneit are known 
' in many countries of the world— 


and have been for decades. 

The fourth divisional unit is 
Household Products which gives 
substance to the corporate title. 
Here you find 3-in-1 Oil, for 
grinding lawn mower or squeaky 
sewing machines. Aerowax and 
Wizard Wick are also on the list, 


plus plastic woods and _ insecti- 
cides. 
There, in brief, is a panorama 


of company activities and while 
the name reads American Home 
Products, some 20% of sales are 
actually made abroad. Of this 
20% segment, Canada supplies 
about 25%, the rest of the British 
Empire roughly 50% with South 
America filling out the balance. 
Foreign sales should not be re- 
garded here as a side-line. They 
are big, and important managerial 
emphasis is being placed on their 
growth. 

Perhaps we have now given 
you, in capsule, a sufficient idea 
of the breadth and variety of 
company operations so that a 
presentation of some financial 
data, eagerly sought by present 
and prospective shareholders, may 
be appropriate at this juncture. 

About capitalization, it’s quite 
straightaway consisting of $11,- 
458,000 in 3% debentures due 1965, 
and 3,842,154 shares of common 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and currently selling at 
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60. Net working capital is around 
$60 million with roughly a 3-to- 
current ratio of assets to liabili- 
ties. 

About dividends, the record is 
excellent with an unbroken skein 
of cash declarations going back 
28 years to 1926. There was a 3- 
for-1 split in 1946. Current fi- 
nancial policy seems to indicate 
cash distribution of somewhere 
around 65% of net, on the basis 
of which 1954 declarations should 
total $2.40 regular, with a 60 
cent year end extra just declared. 
Last year the figures were $1.80 
with a 50 cent year end bounty. 
These distributions relate to 1953 
per share earnings of $3.41 and 
an indicated or estimated figure 
for 1954 perhaps around $4.20. 

Manner of dividend distribution 
is also of interest since HPT is 
one of the few corporations to 
mail out dividend checks each 
month. While this does entail 
some extra trouble and expense, 
it has the advantage of bringing 
to the over 20,000 shareholders of 
HPT a company message each 
month. Since this year’s figure is 
20 cents per month (against 15 
cents last year) stockholder good 
will, and a sense of well being, 
may well be promoted by this fre- 
quent receipt of dividends of 
growing magnitude. Opening 
one’s mail, and perceiving a divi- 
dend check within, is surely one 
of the continuing pleasures of be- 
ing a stockholder in a good com- 
pany. 

Here then we see an improving 
equity in a mature and excel- 
lently managed company. Where- 
as 1954 has evidenced a dip in 
sales and profits in many lines, 
American Home Products is show- 
ing a sale gain that should ag- 
gregate between 6% and 7% 
come New Year’s Eve, and the 
net earnings distillate is quite 
certain to be the best in company 
history. A 1954 expansion pro- 
gram involving an outlay of $744 
million is persuasive to a further 
advance in earning power in 
coming years. 

If stability and defensive quali- 
ties are sought in a common stock, 
HPT shares do not deserve to be 
overlooked. Wellestablished 
brand names, such as the ones 
we’ve mentioned, seem to sell well 
through thick and thin; and the 
company’s cash resources suggest 
resolute ability to withstand any 
adversity that may come. On the 
forward side you need only to 
project into the future a line 
based on a composite of the rates 
of increase of sales and net prof- 
its for the past decade, and you'll 
wind up with the notion that HPT 
common is not only a durable in- 
vestment, but one properly cata- 
loged in the “growth” class. 


New Los Angeles 
Bond Club Member 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — The 
Bond Club of Los Angeles an- 
nounces that Lawrence M. Tilton 
has been elected to membership. 
Mr. Tilton is a wholesale repre- 
sentative of Vance, Sanders & Co., 
well-known distributors of Massa- 
chusetts Investors Trust, Boston 
Fund, Century Shares Trust, and 
other mutual investment funds. 
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Encouraging Signs of 
Business Uptrend 


By HARRY A. BULLIS 
Chairman of the Board, General Mills, Inc. 


Among the signs that have taken place, Mr. Bullis cites: 
(1) completion of inventory liquidation; (2) prospective in- 
crease in automobile output; (3) rising trend in steel produc- 
tion; (4) continued building construction boom; (5) expan- 


sion in highway construction; 


and (6) larger corporate net 


earnings. Lists basic foundations for economic strength. 


I believe we have reached the 
bottom of what might be termed 
an economic adjustment and that 
the American economy will soon 
be moving up- 
ward. Among 
the most en- 
couraging 
signs are 
these: 

(1) There is 
evidence that 
the inventory 
liquidation 
has about run 
its course. 

(2) Auto- 
mobile pro- 
duction, with 
prospective 
introduction 
of new mod- 
els, is scheduled to increase 
shortly. 


(3) There is a change in the 
production rate of heavy industry. 
Steel production, which ran at 
64% of capacity in the third quar- 
ter is now expected to average 
between 70% and 75% in the finai 
three months of this year. 

(4) There has been a firming 
in the price structure of certain 
underlying commodities, such as 
non-ferrous metals. 

(5) The rate of government new 
orders to industry has about dou- 
bled since the end of the last fis- 
cal year and the impact will be 
felt over the months ahead. This 
increased expenditure has been 
planned for a temporary period. 

(6) The building construction 
boom shows no sign of abatement. 
The high level rate of building of 
new houses reflects not only the 
population gains, but also the 
trend toward modernization of 
dwellings and business structures. 

(7) A prospective over-all gain 
in highway construction of about 
10% to 15% is indicated in exist- 
ing plans for major turnpikes. 

(8) The earnings of 650 indus- 
trial manufacturers for the first 
half of this year, according to a 
compilation of the “New York 
Times,” amounted to $3,750,000,000, 
some 3% over the relative period 
of last year. 





Harry A. Bullis 


Basic Foundation for Economic 
Strength 


Underneath the evidences of 
business activity, I see certain 
strong pillars of support for the 
economy. 

(1) There is an abundant sup- 
ply of credit. The supply of mon- 
ey has expanded and interest rates 
have declined. The monetary pol- 
icy is designed to provide busi- 
ness with funds for its legitimate 
needs on attractive terms. 

(2) The tax relief for corpora- 
tions and individuals acts as a 
stimulant. The removal of the 


excess profits tax, along with the 
new provisions for depreciation 
allowances, encourage corporate 
expansion. 

(3) Capital expenditures by in- 
dustry have continued somewhere 
between $26 and $27 billion. 
Plans for the future show little 
likelihood of any serious decline 
from this figure. 


(4) Consumer savings continue 
high, the second quarter having 
been at the rate of almost $20 bil- 
lion per annum. 


(5) Consumer spending power, 
as measured by disposable income, 
continues at very high levels, esti- 
mated for the year at about $254 
billion. 


(6) The absence of price con- 
trols has restored vigorous com- 
petition to business—the basis of 
America’s strength. 

(7) Technological invention, as 
evidenced by research in atomic 
energy and other fields, gives 
great promise of unprecedented 
contributions to our economic 
progress. 

(8) The rapid growth of popu- 
lation assures continued increase 
in demand for consumer goods 
and more houses for years to 
come. 

(9) International commercial 
accounts are in reasonable bal- 
ance. Other countries have been 
able to build up their reserves and 
make progress toward converti- 
bility. 

(10) The so-called “built in” 
stabilizers—social security, unem- 
ploymert insurance and long-term 
amortization of mortgage debt— 
help to maintain the confidence 
of the people. 


Conclusion 


It is my belief that America is 
in its greatest era of dynamic 
growth. The developments in 
technology and the expansion of 
industry that will result from the 
use of atomic power, for which 
$14 billion has been appropriated 
and $9 billion spent by the Fed- 
eral Government, stagger the 
imagination. Truly we are only 
on the threshold of a great ad- 
vance. 

Barring any international de- 
velopments which would com- 
pletely change the scope of busi- 
ness activity, I am confident that 
the future continues to offer hope 
of even better things to come for 
American business and the Amer- 
ican people. 


With A. B. Morrison Co. 


(Special to Tae Financia, CHeoniczz) 

MIAMI, Fla.—William J. Shin- 
nick has become affiliated with 
A. B. Morrison & Co., du Pont 
Building. He was formerly with 
Barham and Company. 
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Lehman Brothers to 
Finance Florida Latin- 
American Center 


Lehman Brothers has been ap- 
pointed by the Inter-American 
Center Authority, an agency of 
the State of Florida, to manage a 
mation wide investment banking 
group to offer $60,000,000 revenue 
bonds to finance construction of 
an Inter-American Cultural and 
Trade Center near the City of 
Miami, Fla., it was announced 
Oct. 29. 


The Inter-American Cultural 
and Trade Center will be a per- 
manent exhibition and entertain- 
ment area and is designed to in- 
crease trade and assist in improv- 
ing relationships with Latin- 
America and other countries in 
the western hemisphere. 


Harry A. McDonald, former 
Chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commision and later 
Administrator of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, who 
has been appointed by the Au- 
thority as Managing Director, 
stated that the concept of the 
project dates back many years 
and that the Inter-American 
Center Authority was created by 
an act of the Florida Legislature 
in 1951. In 1952 the Congress by 
public law unanimously endorsed 
the establishment of the Center 
to serve the nation’s public in- 
terest. 


Construction is scheduled to get 
underway immediately after the 
sale of the bonds. The project 
will be self-substaining and self- 
liquidating. Many Latin-Ameri- 
can countries have indicated in- 
terest in exhibition space as have 
many larger American industrial 
firms. 


C. Bruce Elisworth Is 
- With First of Texas 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—C. Bruce 
Ellsworth has become associated 
with First of Texas Corporation, 
Gunter Building, as manager of 
the corporate department. Mr. 
Ellsworth was formerly a partner 
in Shawell-Ellsworth Co., was 
Houston manager for Russ & 
Company, Inc. In the past he con- 
ducted his own investment busi- 
mess in San Antonio. 


I. J. Niemuth Co. 
Expands His Staff 


DALLAS, Tex.—I. J. Niemuth 
Company, Burt Building, special- 
ists in the life insurance company 
stocks, announce that Bill R. Van- 
diver has become associated with 
their firm as office manager. Mr. 
Vandiver was formerly chief clerk 
for Texas Power & Light. 

Fred Orchard and Frank Mc- 
Carver have been added to the 
firm’s sales staff. 


With A. M. Kidder Co. 


(Special to Tae Finaweran Curonicir) 
MIAMI, Fla.—Edmond C. Peter- 
sor is with A. M. Kidder & Co., 
139 East Flagler Street. 
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Over-all industria] production for the nation as a whole in 
the period ended on Wednesday of last week showed a seasonal 
rise. Output of steel, lumber, paper and paperboard and freight 
car loadings at a high for the year indicated substantial improve- 
ment. Total manufacturing output, however, was 6% under the 
same week of last year according to reports. 


Unemployment in early October, Secretary of Labor Mitchell 
announced the past week, fell to 2,741,000; the monthly decline 
being the largest in more than three years. Employment, it was 
reported was essentially unchanged. This relationship between 
employment and unemployment was possible because of a sea- 
sonal contraction in the farm work force. Initial claims for un- 
employment insurance benefits in the week ended Oct. 16 declined 
7% from the preceding week but were somewhat higher than two 
weeks earlier. 


An increase in idle workers’ new claims for jobless pay by 
18,800 to 272,600 occurred in the week ended Oct. 23, the United 
States Department of Laber reported. It ascribed the rise chiefly 
to layoffs in the textile, food processing and machinery industries. 
In the like week a year ago, new claims rose by 17,200 to 216,902. 


A quick turnabout in steel buying patterns is rapidly chang- 
ing the steel market outlook, “The Lron Age,” national metalwork- 
ing weekly, reports this week. A month ago steel buyers were 
generally taking it easy living off the shelf. But today there is a 
lot of private worrying over deliveries. 


Many buyers are taking a fresh look at their inventories in 
view of higher manufacturing schedules and extended delivery 
promises for steel supplies. Frequently the answers they come up 
with are not at all reassuring, this trade weekly observes. 


After lagging through the early part of the year while other 
steel products carried the ball, cold-rolled sheets are leading a 
strong fourth quarter advance. Greatest market strength is in the 
great Chicago-Detroit consuming axis, where revived automotive 
demand has been piled on top of demand from other more con- 
sistent but less volatile consumers. 

The result is that some Midwestern mills are sold out on 
cold-rolled sheets for the balance of 1954. Some are now accept- 
ing orders for rolling and delivery in the first quarter of 1955. 
And they are beginning to pick and choose their business with an 
eye toward costs and customer relationship. 

The impact of the strong upturn is being felt as far away as 
the East Coast, where cold-rolled sheets can still be obtained witn 
only a six- to seven-week wait. But deliveries are becoming more 
extended in the East, too. Demand for cold-rolled sheets and 
galvanized sheets is being reflected to a lesser degree on other 
flat-rolled products, this trade authority notes. 

Domestic passenger car output last week, up 43% from the 
prior week and near a two-month high, began the climb out of 
model changeovers towards its target of all-time record volume 
for November, states “Ward’s Automotive Reports.” 

It said the industry’s 65,173 car completions the past week 
against 45,649 the week before put October passenger car output 
at a 26-month low of 232,900 units. September, it added, netted 
285,851 cars. 


It pointed out, however, that the industry’s program for 
November of 509,000 cars is an all-time high for that month and is 
a prelude to even greater volume for December. The present 
peak for November—506,610 units—came in 1950. 


“Ward’s” said that Chrysler Corp:, held te 30,500 car com- 
pletions in October by model changeovers, is striking for 106,000 
in November, or 21% of industry volume, as against 13% dur- 
ing October. 


Meantime, Ford Motor Co. divisions and Cadiilac ended their 
model changeover shutdowns last week. In addition, Chevrolet 
reached its pre-changeover rate with its 1955 models and Pontiac 
scheduled its second consecutive all-time high weekly total. 


The statistical agency said that the Independent car makers, 
paced by Studebaker, operated at a seven-month high the past 
week of nearly 6,000 units, despite the fact Kaiser, Packard and 
Willys remained idle. 

Only Oldsmobile and Buick within the Big Three have yet 
to start 1955 model production, but resumption there is expected 
next week. 

Among truck makers, resumption by Ford after model change- 
over boosted United States combined car and truck output last 








Continued on page 29 
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Observations... 
By A. WILFRED MAY 
The Election Results and Investing Policy 


We cannot know what long-term market action will follow 
the Election result with its somewhat surprising show of Repub- 
lican strength. But we do know it connotes enough economic and 
political factors of both a bullish and bearish nature to account 
for either an up or down market. And as al- 
ways, interpretation of the reasons, including 
selection and emphasis, will be made to fit the 
antecedent market action. Supporting this con- 
clusion’s validity in the election area is the 
record showing no substantial correlation be- 
tween election results and in the past, when 
the two parties’ political philosophies differed 
much more decisively. 

Divesting his market appraisal from his 
political and ideological preferences, the real- 
is investor is faced with the relevant objective 
fact that actually there is little difference be- 
tween the two parties’ institution of relevant 
economic policies in many areas—now or in 
1956. 

Sophisticated England has been witnessing 
a major rise in equity shares in the face of 
many capitalist fears of a Labor Party victory in next year’s 
elections. 


Certainly both our parties—realizing the political “facts 
of life’ — are committed to the continuation of built-in infla- 
tion and intervention via the maintenance of a high level of 
business activity and employment. Witness continuous self-defen- 
sive attitudes of Republican spokesmen regarding the govern- 
ment’s “responsibility” for prosperity—even before the political 
campaign. Witness too this Administration’s hasty retreat to easy- 
money after its deflation gesture of the 34% Government bond 
flotation. More recently the President’s chief economic adviser, 
Dr. Burns, in his Detroit speech of a fortnight ago defended vig- 
orously and in detail the Administration’s discharge of its “respon- 
sibility for curbing the business cycle and promoting a stable 
prosperity.” And to some listeners President Eisenhower’s pre- 
diction of a $500 billion national annual output in his Oct. 25 
speech seemed to be out-Keyserling-ing even that Fair Deal pro- 
tagonist of expansion. 


A. Wilfred May 


Neck-and Neck Race to Welfare and Expansion 


Irrespective of differences in degree in their programs, surely 
both the long-time expansionist Democrat and the politically- 
conscious Republican legislators will follow policies carrying major 
support to stock prices, via stimulation to business activity through 
the effects of easy money on yields and investment buying power 
—with varying tinges of inflation. Consistent therewith is the 
explanation of the post-Election Day’s market strength by some 
as a result of “the Democratic upsurge’ and by others on the 
ground of “the Republicans’ unexpected good showing.” 


Under any Administration here, government-financed road- 
building to fill our highway needs over the next decade will pro- 
ceed with the huge expenditure of $100 billion—completely dwarf- 
ing the late New Deal. And the two parties have been running neck 
and neck in the race to broader housing and social insurance 
coverage. 


The continuation of high-level armament outlays with all its 
ramified stimulants to the economy, while not a process of dis- 
cretionary government intervention, is assured to be as high under 
the Democratic gains (particularly in view of their campaign 
charge of “niggardliness”) as it has been under the Republicans 
in the absence of a complete Russian rapprochement. 


Even the utility industry, whose stocks have recently been 
doing some liberal discounting of stepped-up Democratic public 
power and political attack by the Democrats, has considerable 
long-term cushioning—such as the. projected need for a 200% in- 


Continued on page 16 
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Don’t Throttle the 
Private Works Program! 


By BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS* 
Chairman of the Board, United States Steel Corporation 


Pointing out the benefits of private works, as contrasted with 
public works, Mr. Fairless warns against those “misguided 
gentlemen who seek to throttle America’s private works pro- 
gram.” Says public works supply only a stop-gap solution to 
problems of unemployment, and stresses the need for invest- 
ment incentive as a means of providing additional jobs and 
thus avoiding unemployment. Calls attention to reduced share 
of national income that goes into dividends, and decries dis- 
crimination against stockholders through double taxation of 


dividends. 


For more than a year, now, our 
national economy has been under- 
going the difficult transition from 
way to peace; and if we look at 
the economic 
picture as a 
whole, I think 
most of us 
will agree that 
this transition 
has NOT pro- 
duced 





any- 
thing which 
remotely re- 
sembles the 
serious, na- 
tion-wide re- 
cession that 
Many eco- 
nomic and po- 
litical experts 
helieved was 





Benjamin F. Fairless 


inevitable. We will concede, I 
suppose, that the decline in our 
yver-all business activity was sur- 
prisingly mild; and that the vast 
majority of our citizens suffered 
no grave financial hardship as a 
result of it 

But on the other hand, we will 
siso agree, of course, that the sud- 
cen shrinkage in war production 
has caused a considerable increase 
: unemployment: and that our 
new peace-time economy has not 
yet been able to absorb all those 
who were thrown out of work. 
This is a matter of the deepest 
oncern to all of us: and it is the 
problem that I want to discuss 
vith you now. 


Suppose we start with the facts: 

Out of 65 million people in our 
‘otal civilian labor force, more 
than 42 million have jobs. The 
average weekly earnings of fac- 
wry workers were higher last 
month than they have ever been 
in the corresponding month of anv 
previous year. Because of tax re- 
suction, moreover, their takehome 
pay is higher still: and since the 
cost of living has remained vir- 
tually unchanged during the past 

*A talk by Mr. Fairless before the 


“narleston Chamber of Commerce, 
Charleston, W. Va., Oct. 28, 1954. 


all of these financial 


vhicn labor has enjoved in 
transition period, represent 
an increase in purchasing power. 
So clearly this group, as a whole, 
has suffered no critical injury. 
But the remaining 2°%4 million 
workers—constituting about 4% 
of the total force-—are un- 
employed. Happily their number 
is dirninshing rapidl and hap- 
pily, the turi within this 
zroup has been fairly steady. 
About half of iobless people 
have been idle for a few 


VO ears, 
Zaills 


nis 


labo. 


too, lOve! 
thes: 
weeks at 
only one-quarter O} 
been out of work for 
weeks or longer. Moreover. 
find that half-a-million of 
these job-hunters are newcomers 
to the labor market. 

Thus if we look only at the 
broad, general outlines of this pic- 
ture—and it we are content to 
view it from on high—we are 
bound to conclude, I suppose, that 
the unemployment problem 
NOT serious, and that it represents 
no threat to our national economy, 
whole. There has been no 
marked decline in purchasing 
power, private spending, or per- 
sonal savings. On the contrary, 
almost every reliable index of 
business activity indicates that we 
are back on the upgrade again... 
that the transition is largely be- 
hind us, and that we can now hope 
for a long period of sound and 
steady economic growth 

And all of that is encouraging, 
so far as we are concerned. 

But for those who are 
ploved—and_ especially 
800,000 men who have 
pounding the pave 
months in search of a job that 
they cannot find—none of this 
will buy any groceries. So far as 
these men are concerned, this 
period of transition has been a 
tragic personal disaster; and from 
their point of view, we are in the 
depths of a depression that is just 
as bad as any that our nation has 
ever experienced, or could possi- 
bly experience. They want a job 


most; 
them 
15 
we 


ana 


have 


is 


as a 


unem- 
for the 

been 
ments tor 
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and a paycheck: and they think 
that something should be done 
about it. 


Keep Open the Door of 
Opportunity 


Well. so of course, do we; be- 
cause no matter who we are — 
whether we are Republicans, or 
Democrats, or public officials, or 
just plain businessmen—there is 
one point on which we all agree 
wholeheartedly: That here in 
America, the door of opportunity 
shall never be closed to anyone! 

So I propose, now, that we come 
cown off our economic mountain- 
top of charts and figures and busi- 
nese indexes, and take what might 
be called a ‘“miner’s-eve view” of 
this problem as it looks to the un- 
emvloyed worker himself. How 
do we get him back on the pay- 
roll? 

Now right here, of course, we 
come to a parting of the ways. 
As a nation. we are firmly united 
in our desire to wipe out unem- 
ployment: but we are sharply— 
and even bitterly—divided on the 
question Of ways and means. 
There are, as is often said, two 
schools of thought: 

In one of these schools, we find 
practically all of the outstanding 
leaders of Organized Labor. They 
argue that this is a task for the 
government to handle. They say 
that it calls for a big program of 
Public Works and a whole lot of 
deficit spending. They know that 
this means another crippling round 
of printing-press inflation, and 
another costly spiral of wages and 
prices: but that doesn’t worry 
them much. In fact many of them 
seem to think that what we really 
need most in this country today 
is another good shot in the arm, 
just to pep us up a little. So that 
is their solution of this problem. 

The other school of thought 
embraces many businessmen who 
are flatly against any further in- 
fiation. I suppose thei philosophy 
can best be summed’ up in the 
words of the West Virginia moun- 
taineer who said he sure didn't 
want anv more IN-flation, ‘cause 
it made fer high prices; and the 
Lord knew he didn’t want any 
more DE-flation, ‘cause it made 
fer low wages; but if somebody 
would just come up with a little 
plain. old-fashioned NO-flation, 
he’d be durned glad to settle fer 
that! 

So those who belong to this “no- 
flation’” school, do NOT believe 
that unemployment is primarily 
the task of government. They 
think that. basically, it is the 
responsibility of our American 
svstem of individual enterprise. 
And instead of embarking on a 
vast Public Works Program, they 
want to enlarge what I am going 
to call our “National Private 
Works Program.” 

Now perhaps you have never 
thought, in exactly those terms, 
about the billions upon billions of 
dollars that individual Americans 
have invested in job-producing 
facilities in every field of enter- 
prise: and I am frank to say that 
I've never heard anyone speak of 
a Private Works Program before; 
but that, of course. is just ex- 
actly what it is. And it is this 
program, in turn. which created 
rearly all of the 62 million jobs 
that exist in this country today. 

Public vs. Private Works 


So the issue boils down, in its 
simplest form. to a question of 
Public versus Private Works: and 
the fellow who’s out of a job does- 
n’t care much, right now, which 
kind of work he gets just so it 
pays off—and soon! But between 
taese two programs, there are 
three important, fundamental dif- 
ferences that will profoundly af- 
fect his future employment. Let’s 
see what they are and what they 
mean to him: 

Now in the field of Public 
Works, there are many useful and 
necessary projects which are 
properly, and historically, the 
responsibility of government — 
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Federal Regulation Threat 
To Natural Gas Supply 


By K. S. 


ADAMS* 


Chairman, Phiilips Petroleum Company 


Assert'ng recent Supreme Court decision, imposing Federal 
regulation over sales cf natural gas by independent preducers 
and gatherers, has already resulted in the abandonment or 
suspension of at least three major gas transmission projects, 
Mr. Adams contends, unless relief is obtained by Congres- 
sional action, a period of chaos in the natural gas industry 


will result, and not only the 


industry, but investors, labor, 


distributors, transporters and producers will suffer. Attaeks a 
“Federal controlled economy.” 


Most of you are familiar in a 
general way with the events lead- 
ing to the recent United States 
Supreme Court decision imposing 
Federal regu- 
lation over 
sales of natu- 
ral gas by in- 
dependent 
producers and 
gatherers 
where the gas 
is ultimately 
to be trans- 
ported across 
state boundary 
lines. But itis 
surprising to 
find how few 
public officials 
and business- 
men, including 
gas distributors and even gas pro- 
ducers. understand what has hap- 
pened and what the effect will be. 
News writers, columnists and oth- 
ers more often than not have, in- 
tentionally or through ignorance. 
misstated the issues and misled 
the public. 

Until the recent Supreme Court 
decision, hardly aiyone believed 
that it was the intent of the Natu- 
rai Gas Act of 1938 to regulate the 
gas sales of independent producers, 
who are producers of natural gas 
who do not transport gas across 
state lines and are not affiliated 
with 9 company that does. In fact, 
producers proceeded to make con- 
tracts for interstate sales under 
the specific assurance, stated in 
studied opinions of the Federal 
Power Commission, that such sales 
were not subject to federal regu- 
lation. However, until Congress 
amends the Natural Gas Act the 
sales of gas to interstate pipelines 
by independent producers are sub- 
ject to regulation. 

Those who championed the cause 
of regulation are about to learn 
that they may have won a battle 
only to lose the war. In a speech 
at Kansas City in 1951 I warned 
that Federal regulation of natural 
gas production was “the sugar- 
coated route to less natural gas at 
higher prices.”” That prediction is 
now borne out. Already the oper- 
ating burdens and economic un- 
certainties thrust upon producers 
by Federal regulation have served 
to reduce the interstate gas supply 
for distribution by your compa- 
nies. The Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion of last June has resulted in 
the abandonment, curtailment or 
suspension of at least three major 
gas transmission projects. 


The principal advocates of Fec- 
eral regulation of independent 
producers have been state and 
municipal authorities of Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan. They were 
warned time and time again in 
the course of the protracted liti 
gation that Federal regulation of 
gas procucers would be detrimen- 
tal to the interests of their gas 
corsumers. They were unmoved. 
It is irorical that those two states 
should be the first to feel the 
pinch of the Federal regulation 
which their officers so zealously 
sought. 

American Louisiana Pipe Line 
Co. has projected a 30-inch pipe- 


K.S. Adams 


*An address by Mr. 
Annua! Convention of 
Association, Atlantic 
Oct. 12, 1954. 


Adams at the 36th 
the American Gas 
City, New Jersey, 


line from Louisiana to Detroit. It 
was planned that this line would 
ultimately furnish 700 million cu- 
hic feet of gas per day to both 
Michigan and Wisconsin. Refusal 
of producers to immediately ap- 
ply to the Federal Power Com- 
mission for certificates of conven- 
ience and necessity to sell gas to 
this pipeline brought a group of 
citizens from those states scurry- 
ing to Washington. Their mission 
was to plead for relief from the 
effects of the mandate they so long 
had fought for. 


Congress Can Give Relief 


But only Congress can give re- 
lief from the situation which 
threatens their future gas supply. 
There is no power in any com- 
mission to compel gas producers 
to contract to sell their gas in in- 
terstate commerce if they do not 
choose to do so. 


Thus the advocates of 
regulation from these two states 
created a Frankenstein which is 
turning on them to deprive some 
375,000 homes and many indus- 
tries in these two states of the 
new or additional natural gas sup- 
plies they so much desire. In 
Detroit alone 70,000 are waiting 
for their first natural gas connec- 
tion or for gas for major usage 
such as househeating. 


An affiliate 
Transmission 
30-inch pipeline 
Christi, Texas. via southwestern 
Louisiana, to Monroe, Wis. Be- 
cause of supply difficulties arising 
from the Supreme Court decision, 
the transmission company has de- 
ferred the project “at least until 
the Fall of 1955.” 

A few weeks ago the Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Co. of Chi- 
cago ran a full-page newspaper 
ad showing sketches of 25 model 
homes and apartments open for 
inspection. The caption to the 
sketches read: “Piped for future 
gas heat and today’s modern gas 
appliances.” But a footnote read: 
“Gas heat at present is not avail- 
able to new users until they reach 
their turn on a first-come, first- 
served wating list. About 100,000 
are now on the waiting list of ap- 
plicants.” 

The hope of gas heat for these 
new homes was made more re- 
mote when several producing com- 
panies in Oklahoma recently with- 
drew their offer of gas reserves 
to an interstate pipeline project 
designed to deliver greater quan- 
tities of gas to the Chicago area. 
These reserves are estimated to 
be sufficient to supply 150 million 
cubic feet of gas daily for a 20- 
year period. Negotiations are now 
under way for the sale of this gas 
for use within Oklahoma 

Incidentally, on Oct. 18, a group 
of 80 Oklahoma businessmen ar- 
rive in New York City for the 
purpose of again making their 
annual visits with heads of manu- 
facturing firms in the northeast- 
ern states. Their specific aim is 
io influence new manufacturing 
ventures to locate in Oklahoma. 
One of their strongest sales points 
this year is the undedicated un- 
derground supplies of natural gas 
in Oklahoma which will be sold 
for use only w.thin the state, 


Federal 


Tennessee Gas 
had planned a 
from Corpus 


of 


Co. 
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either for power generation, heat 
or as raw material for manufac- 
turing. 

Curtailment of pipeline projects 
is dramatic proof that the con- 
sumers’ gas supply will be gradu- 
ally reduced under Federal regu- 
lation. It means that many 
thousands of homes will not have 
any natural gas, and that many 
more will be denied the additional 
gas they would like to have. 


It means that huge quantities of 
steel and other equipment will 
not be used for thousands of miles 
of pipelines, their pumping sta- 
tions and other facilities that will 
not be built. Jt means. the loss of 
other related construction jobs 
which would require huge quan- 
tities of materials and large em- 
ployment. 


To you, it means a reduced vol- 
ume of business. It means the 
death blow to your future gas sup- 
ply. Where will your present vol- 
ume come from, let alone the ad- 
ditional quantity you desire, after 
the dwindling supplies in the un- 
derground reservoirs now serving 
you are gone? 


To gas appliance manufacturers 
and dealers, it means the loss of 
sales of untold numbers of kitchen 
ranges, heaters, furnaces, water 
heaters, clothes driers and other 
gas-burning equipment. 


It means less gas for commer- 


cial and industrial purposes. It 
means a further decline in the 
economy of the older industrial 


areas as the recent movement of 
the manufacturing industries to 
gas producing states is accelerated. 


Growth of Gas Industry 
Statistics fail to show the true 
demand for gas, as they do not 
take into account the vast number 
of potential customers wishing for 
natural gas who are not even 
registered on waiting lists. In the 
southwestern producing states ap- 
proximately 60% of the house- 
holds use natural gas but in the 
other states onlv about 15% have 

thus far been able to obtain it. 


The natural gas industry has 
undergone tremendous growth in 
trying to fulfill this unsatisfied 
demand. But bear in mind that 
this growth occurred while the 
producing industry was operating 
under competitive conditions free 
of Federal regulation. 

I was interested in the state- 
ment by your association’s Presi- 
dent Mr. E. H. Eacker, in his wel- 
coming’letter in-the advance con- 
vention program. He says that an 
additional $4 billion will be spent 
in the four years from 1954 
through 1957 to help meei the tre- 
mendous demand for gas services. 
This prediction may have been 
correct before the Supreme Court 
decision, but in my opinion it is 
now due for reappraisal. 

Most of the discovered but un- 
developed backlog of gas supplies 
that made possib'e the great quan- 
tities of gas going to your cus- 
tomers over the past several years 
has now been harnessed to the 
market, So-cal'ed distress vas is 
no longer availoble. Every 
field which has been dedicated to 
supplying your markets is a natu- 


gas 


ral underground reservoir con- 
taining only so much gas. The 
quantity in ta‘ reservoir is con- 
stantly dwindling as the gas is 
used. 


Insecurity of Gas Producers 

Why will Federal regulation 
keep producers from selling 
or additional 


new 


supplies of gas for 
interstate movement? 

There is nothing arbitrary oa! 
vindictive about the refusal of 
producers to make sales unde! 
Federal regulation. On the con- 


trary, their best business judgment 
compels them to avoid selling 
their gas in a market where they 
have no idea as to the price they 
will receive for it. 

The insecurity which producers 
face in supplying the federally 
regulated interstate market was 


made crystal clear in the Federal 
Power Commission’s first orders 
to producers and gatherers under 
its new authority bestowed by the 
Supreme Court decision. The 
Commission directed that no 
change in any “rate, charge, or 
service in effect on or after June 
7, 1954,” should be made, whether 
provided by contracts or not, and 
that no sale should be discontin- 
ued, without its approval. 


How can a producer afford the 
gamble of contracting for the sale 
of his gas when he has no assur- 


ance that he will receive the price 
stipulated in the contract? He 
knows that the price may be 
changed at any time by a Federal 
regulatory agency which for one 
reason or another, including new 


membership, has more than once 
demonstrated a complete reversal 
of policy. 

Take first the producer or gath- 
erer who is now delivering gas to 
a pipeline company but who has 
not fully developed his acreage. 
Assume that the pipeline com- 
pany’s volumes of gas are declin- 
ing or that it wants more gas to 
deliver to its customers. Will the 
producer drill another well costing 
perhaps $100,000 or more, not 
knowing whether it will be a dry 
hole or a success and not knowing, 
if it should be a success, what 
price a governmental agency will 
allow him to charge for his gas? 
Would you? 

Or, take the producer or gath- 


erer who has not yet contracted 


his gas acreage but from whom an 
interstate pipeline company wants 
to buy gas. Under the present 
order of the Commission, if he 
ever starts delivering gas to the 
pipeline company, even under a 
contract for a temporary supply, 
he has no assurance that he can 
ever get loose. He really has a long 
term contract. Can he afford to 
contract with a pipeline company 
knowing that, if he does, he may 
be tied up with it forever and 
knowing that, after he takes the 
risk of drilling his wells, the Com- 
mission may deny him his con- 
tract price? Would you? 

Large sums of money, usually 
borrowed, are required for ex- 
ploration and development activ- 


ities and equipment necesary to 


on fh 
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find and produce natural gas. Such 
borrowings must be paid off from 
the proceeds received from the 
sale of the gas. It will be most 
difficult for a producer to obtain 
a bank loan to support this heavy 
investment when his ability to re- 
pay is made so uncertain. 

It may be impossible to conform 
with prevailing state conservation 
measures affecting natural gas 
production and at the same time~ 
comply with Federal regulation. 
Federal regulation has purposes 
entirely different from those of 
state conservation measures. The 
latter are aimed primarily at con- 
serving underground supplies in 
the public interest and producing 


Continued on page 34 
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50-YEAR TREND IN U.S. 

RELATIVE USE OF MINERAL FUELS 

1900 

1920 

1940 

ee ah 1983 

NATURAL . PETROLEUA COAL 
GAS 

The use of natural gas is increasing at a faster rate than 


any other primary source of energy. 


TENNESSEE ‘ty 
KY GAS 


Ai i} TRANSMISSION |. 4 se 
\ COMPANY ice es 


HOUSTON, 


AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 


TEXAS 


bamboo tubes. 


industrial East. 


the pipeline 
that runs back 


3 thousand years 


Primitive men warmed themselves by a 
mysterious blue flame . . . natural gas! 
Later, the Chinese piped it through frail 


Today, that same hot, clean-burning fuel 

is transported by Tennessee Gas through a 
2200-mile pipeline stretching from 

the Southwest to the thickly populated 


America’s longest pipeline, this great 
steel artery “hauls” a billion-and-a-half cubic 
feet of gas a day! Delivers the world’s 


most efficient fuel to the world’s greatest 


fuc! markets . . . people and places 


by pipeline. 









Noturol gas . 


. . naturally better 


that never knew natural gas before. 


And does it by the most economical 
and dependable method of transportation— 


for cooking and heating . . . hotter, cleaner, more efficient. 
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Dealer- Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





Agricultural Equipment Companies — Analysis — Granger & 
Company, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Bond Market—Bulletin—New York Hanseatic Corporation, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Canada—Fortnightly review of Canadian Securities market— 
Newling & Co., 21 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Canadian Economy: 1954 vs. 1953 (first 8 months)—Analysis— 
Kippen & Company Inc., 607 St. James Street, West, 

Montreal, Que., Canada. 


Chemical Fertilizer Industry—Analysis in “Monthly Stock Di- 
gest’—Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., 1-lchome, Nihonbashi- 
Tori, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan, 


Investment Opportunities in Japan—Circular—Yamaichi Secu- 
rities Co., Ltd., 111 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Morgan Averages of 20 Largest Stock Life Insurance Com- 
panies—Bulletin—Morgan & Co., 634 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a_ 13-year period — 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Bank Stocks—Comparison of 11 largest Phila- 
delphia Banks—Stroud & Company, Incorporated, 123 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 


Uranium Directory — Capitalization information, names, ad- 
dresses—$10 per copy—Claudia H. Smith, Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City 1, Utah. 





Arizona Bancorporation — Report — William R. Staats & Co., 
640 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Audubon Park Raceway, Inc.—Data—Crerie & Company, Elec- 
tric Building, Houston 2, Texas. 

Automatic Electric Co. — Memorandum — Doyle, O’Connor & 
Co., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Hl. Also available 
is a Memorandum on Telephone Bond & Share Co. 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank of New York — Bulletin — 
Laird. Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corporation — Analysis — Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., 17 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Dow Chemical Co.—Memorandum—Walston & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 


Elaterite Basin Uranium Company—Report—Julius Maier Co., 
Inc., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. 


Ferro Corp.—Memorandum—Hirsch & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. Also available are memoranda on W. R. 
Grace & Co. and Reynolds Metals Co. 


General American Oil Co. of Texas — Memorandum — Sanders 
& Newsom, 1309 Main Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 


Harley Patents, Inc.—Bulletin—E. E. Smith Company, 15 Wil- 
liam Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Hazel Bishop, Inc.—Analysis—Standard Investing Corporation, 
40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


Imperial Oil Limited—Analysis—L. S. Jackson & Company, 
Limited, 132 St. James Street, West, Montreal, Que., Canada. 


International Nickel Company of Canada Limited—Review— 
James Richardson & Sons, 173 Portage Avenue, West, Win- 


nipeg, Man., Canada and Royal Bank Building, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 


Ludman Corp.—Analysis—Lapham and Company, 40 Exchange 
Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


National Homes Corporation—Analysis—Aetna Securities Cor- 
poration, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


National Life & Accident Insurance Co. — Memorandum — 


Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, 
North, Nashville 3. Tenn. 


Niagara Mohawk Power Company—aAnalysis in current issue 
of “Gleanings’—Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall Street, 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . . . Thursday, November 4, 1954 


New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same issue are a list of 


High Yielders and Preferreds 


with Arrears. 


Nickel Plate—Discussion in November “Investment Letter”-— 
J. R. Williston & Co., 115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Also in the same issue is a list of attractive Industrial Com- 


mon Stocks. 


Pacific Intermountain Express Company — Bulletin — Brush, 
Slocumb & Co., Inc., 1 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


4, Calif. 


Pantex Manufacturing — Analysis — Strauss, Ginberg & Co., 
Inc., 115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Pinellas Industries, Inc. — Analysis — Eisele & King, Libaire, 
Stout & Co., 50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co.—Analysis—Cohu & Co., 1 Wall Street, 


New York 5, N. Y. 


Fred B. Prophet Company—Analysis—Smith, Hague, Noble & 
Co., Penobscot Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 


Public Service of New Hampshire—Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Riverside Cement — Analysis — Lerner & Co., 10 Post Office 


Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


Sheller Manufacturing — Memorandum — Auchincloss, Parker 
& Redpath, 52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
is a memorandum on Technicolor, Inc. 


Tidelands Royalty—Analysis—Garrett and Company, Fidelity 
Union Life Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 


West Side Calhoun County Navigation District Imprevement 
Revenue Bonds—Bulletin—Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Incor- 
porated, Milam Building, San Antonio 5, Texas. 


Western Air Lines, Inc.—Review—$2.00 per copy—John H. 
Lewis & Co., 63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Western Maryland Railway — Analysis — H. Hentz & Co., 60 
Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. Also available are anal- 
yses of American Phenolic Corp®ration, Bird & Son, Inc. and 
National Dairy Preducts Corp. 





Forecasts Modest Business Recovery 


National City Bank “Letter” holds there is ground for thinking 
that the trend is upward again and business sentiment 
is heartened. 


The November “Bank Letter” 
of the National City Bank of New 
York holds that business recession 
is in the recovery phase and the 
indications point to a modest re- 
covery toward higher levels. Dis- 
cussing the economic picture, the 
“Bank Letter” states: 


“Any poll of current opinion 
among business men and econo- 
mists would show widespread ex- 
pectation that the period ahead 
will be one of modest recovery. 
In the swings of business in 1953 
and 1954 three phases can be dis- 
tinguished. The decline ran from 
the summer of 1953 to about 
March of this year. The spring, 
summer and early fall brought 
stability and sidewise movement. 
Now there is ground for thinking 
that the trend is upward again. 
One of the common predictions 
about the recession was that it 
might have roughly a_ saucer 
shape, namely, a moderate rate of 
decline, a relatively long and flat 
bottom, and a moderate rate of 
emergence on the up side. Cur- 
rent developments seem to sup- 
port this analysis. 

“Business sentiment is heart- 
ened by the fact that most of the 
decline in defense orders is now 
behind, and that inventory re- 
duction, particularly in stocks of 
purchased materials, is now a 
waning influence. Ordering is 
more nearly on the basis of cur- 
rent use. In some cases commit- 
ments have been stepped up to 
replenish stocks depleted by 
strikes (copper and lumber par- 
ticularly), or te take account of 


lengthening delivery dates. A year 
ago plentiful supplies and com- 
petitive pressures shortened de- 
livery schedules and allowed pur- 
chasers to cut stock and commit- 
ments. It would go too far to say 
that this process is being gener- 
ally reversed, for there is little 
disposition to build inventory. 
Nevertheless, delivery dates have 
lengthened on some things. In 
periods like this business men 
keep the markets under careful 
review. It is one thing to take a 
calculated risk on low stocks, but 
quite another to fail to note a 
change in market conditions and 
suddenly have to start scrambling 
for supplies. 


“It is natural that the signs of 
recovery should be most pro- 
nounced in the durable goods in- 
dustries, since they were hardest 
hit by the contraction. While to- 
tal output of goods and services 
dropped only 4% during the re- 
cession, durable goods manufac- 
turing dropped 13% as a whole, 
and in many lines considerably 
more. Durable goods factories, 
which employ only one-sixth of 
non-farm workers, accounted for 
nearly three-quarters of the de- 
cline in non-farm employment. 
To an important degree, it is the 
indication of improvement in du- 
rable goods which has prompted 
Chairman Arthur F. Burns, of the 


Council of Economic Advisers, to 
say that “the evidence, as I read 


it, is therefore that we are again 
entering a phase of economic ex- 
pansion.” 
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DEMPSEY-TEGELER & CO. 








Sultmeier Pres. of 
Briggs, Schaedle Go. 


At the annual stockholders 
meeting of Briggs, Schaedle & 
Co., Inc., 44 Wall Street, New 
York City, dealers in United 
States Government securities and 
bankers acceptances, M. Greacen 
Briggs was elected Chairman; 
Walter E. Suttmeier was elected 
President; John L. MacFarlane, 
Senior Vice - President; LaRoy 
Roome, Vice-President; Robert H. 
Britton, Secretary and Treasurer; 
and John Godson, Assistant 
Treasurer. 


H. N. Nash Phones 
To New York Gity 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — The 
Philadelphia investment firm of 
H. N. Nash & Co., Girard Trust 
Building, announces installation 
of direct telephone connections to 
Kugel, Stone & Co., New York 
for New York Bank Stocks and 
Shelby Collum Davis & Co., New 
York for Fire and Life Insurance 
and Casualty stocks. 


Marcus Bros. Admit 


CHICAGO, Ill.—David Marcus 
will be admitted to partnership in 
Marcus Bros., Board of Trade 
Building, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


With Hall & Hall 


(Special to THe FrINanciaL Curonicie) 


FRESNO, Calif.—Jesse M. Bar- 
bre has been added to the staff of 
Hall & Hall, Bank of America 
Building. 


Joins Coombs Staff 


(Special to Tue Prwanciat Cuzonicig) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif—B. © 
Boyle, Charles M. Pyke, and Paul 
E. Viko have joined the staff of 
Coombs & Co. of Los Angeles, Inc., 
223 South Beverly Drive. 


Dempsey-Tegeler Adds 


(Special to Tue Financia, Curonicis) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Rock F-. 
Houle has become affiliated with 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 210 West 
Seventh Street. 


With H. L. Jamieson 

(Special to Tee Frwanwciat CHroniciz) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Basil B. 
Mallicoat has become associated 
with H. L. Jamieson and Co. of 
San Francisco. He was formeriy 
with King Merritt & Co., Inc. 
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The gas industry is engaged in 
warfare—not the internecine war- 
fare of the atom or hydrogen 
bomb, but the kind of warfare 
which has 
characterized 
American 
business for 
generations 
past. This is a 
strange sort 
of warfare; 
while it can 
be deadly and 
often is, if any 
of the partici- 
pants grows 
carelessor 
weary, it can 
equally well 
prove a source 
of increasing 
strength and vitality to any or all 
who engage in it wholeheartedly. 
This, of course, is the warfare be- 
‘tween sellers of competing prod- 
ucts or services. It is the kind of 
warfare which any American 
businessman ought to relish. 

Now, in any kind of warfare or 
competition — military, economic 
or merely athletic—it behooves 
the participant to understand and 
ameasurt the strength of his oppo- 
nent. To shrug him off, to scoff 
at his weapons without ever tak- 
ing the trouble to observe that he 
is constantly improving them, not 
only does no good but is apt to 
prove fatal. And it may prove 
equally fatal for the participant 
who attempts to carry on the 
fight with weapons of his own 
which, however potent they may 
thave been in yesterday’s battle, 
are obsolete when pitted against 
those which his enemy is using to- 
day or developing for tomorrow. 

In any war (or competitive en- 
terprise), there is a place for de- 
fensive action, but no one ever 
won or even survived a war by 
remaining constantly and perma- 
mently on the defensive. There 
are some few people in the gas 
industry who have been trying to 
do so. They seem to feel that, 
because gas has been a favored 
fuel for a 100 years and more, be- 
cause it has experienced a post- 
war boom in its aggregate sales, 
and because in many areas it is 
cheaper than any competing fuel, 
the industry enjoys an impregna- 
ble defensive position. Those who 
have such notions belong on the 
Maginot Line. 

I am glad to say that the indus- 
try as a whole is alive to the need 
for a sparkling offense. The Ac- 
tien Program for Gas Industry 
Development is fundamentally an 
offensive program. It recognizes 
the potency of the opposition’s 

weapons. It expresses confidence 
in the basic strength of its own 
arsenal but, at the same time, 
faces up realistically to the need 
for improvement in many of its 
weapons and in the vigor and 
skill with which they are em- 
ployed. To say it another way, 
and without resort to figures of 
speech, the action program seeks 
an upgrading— 

First, in the quality of gas ap- 
pliances available to the consum- 
ing public; 

Second, in the amount of time, 
money, effort and skill devoted 
by all elements of the industry to 
the sale and promotion of those 
appliances; and 

Third, in the dependability of 
the service offered by gas utility 


*An address by Mr. Wolfe at the 36th 
Annual Convention of the American Gas 





J. Theodore Wolfe 


Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 


@ct. 12, 1954. 





companies to the users of gas ap- 
pliances and equipment. 


review with any completeness the 
areas in which the action program 
has disclosed present or potential 
strengths or weaknesses in our 
industry’s armor, nor the steps 
which are being taken to capital- 
ize on the strengths and to over- 
come the weaknesses. 
get the picture, I think, if we con- 
centrate our attention today on 
just a few areas in which the need 
for action is clear. 


to the cooking load. 
major factor in the industry’s to- 
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The Gas Industry in Action 


By J. THEODORE WOLFE* 
Executive Vice-President 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Mr. Wolfe relates the efforts being taken to promote and 
imcrease the use of gas by consumers. Tells of the work of 
“the Action Program for Gas Industry Development” in the 
widely separate areas of cooking, air-conditioning and mdus- 
trial uses. Says the work should be on the program of each 
individual gas utility company and gas appliance manufacturer. 





Time does not permit me to 


You will 


One such area is with respect 
It is not a 


tal revenues. But it is a good, 
year-round base load. And a gas 
range in the kitchen is a symbol 
of the householder’s acceptance of 
the service which we sell. Re- 
move that symbol and I cannot 
help but feel that the gas indus- 
try will lose more than just the 
dollars represented by the cook- 
ing load. 

Yet, here is a weak spot in our 
armor. It is a matter of cold sta- 
tistics that, whereas gas ranges 
outsold electric by 15 to one just 
a few years prior to World War 
II, last year the ratio was less 
than two to one. These are na- 
tion-wide data, of course, not ap- 
plicable to particular communi- 
ties but none the less significant. 
Say what you will about the trend 
towards building ia suburban 
areas where gas is not available 
(and that doubtless is a major fac- 
tor), we cannot escape the obvi- 
ous fact that the relative position 
of gas with respect to the cooking 
load has weakened. Gas range 
sales since World War II have not 
kept pace with the growth in gas 
customers, and census data for the 
years 1940 and 1950 show a de- 
cline—a modest one, to be sure, 
but still a decline—in gas cook- 
ing saturation, even in urban areas 
where gas is generally available. 
And recent market surveys con- 
ducted in several widely scattered 
sample cities consistently revealed 
a consumer preference for gas 
cooking well below the present 
saturation. These facts demand 
attention. 

What is wrong with gas cook- 
ing? If you say “Nothing,” you 
are basically right. If you say, 
“Gas is superior to any other fuel 
for cooking,” you may still be 
right, but a lot of your present 
and prospective customers don’t 
believe you. And the reason they 
don’t believe you is that neither 
you nor the gas industry as a 
whole has shown them face-to- 
face the cooking appliance which 
they would consider superior. The 
industry has been selling the 
cheapness of its appliance and the 
fuel it consumes. Now, the only 
customer who buys cheapness is 
the one who can’t afford to do 
otherwise. When he can afford 
to do so, he will buy convenience, 
cleanliness, coolness, or what have 
you, but not cheapness. I hate 
to confess it, but the industry as 
a whole has even failed in one 
of its cardinal objectives; it has 
failed to assure the gas cooking 
customer of maximum safety. 
Oven “puffs”—a euphemistic term 
if I ever heard one—are all too 
common. Nearly always due to 
the customers’ carelessness, of 
course, but still, an annoying and 
sometimes painful experience 
which breeds many a prospect for 
another and more expensive kind 
of cooking appliance. 


I am not here before a general 
session of the American Gas As- 


sociation to sell any of the prod- 
ucts of this great industry short. 
I am simply trying to point out 
an area in which the war of the 
20th century demands 
Happily, it is getting action. 


ranges on the market today. 
large measure they offer all those 


crazy things the ar tn = = a heretofore seen. These for. It is in the field of air con- 
— convenience, cleanliness, cool- should be available in the vario ditioning. j i 
ness, safety. They are not neces- bape os eens oe 


sarily cheap, 
generally undersell competitive 
appliances in the various price 
brackets. 
means you) must increase its ef- 
forts to sell them. As a guide to 
your efforts, the Residential Gas 
Section of A.G.A. has developed 
several 
which have been labeled, 
sirable Features for Gas Ranges’’— 


to the industry with the urgent 
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tory developments, put their own 
engineers to work, and are even 
now in process of testing com- 
mercial applications of them. I 
believe we may expect to have 
available, in the reasonably near 
future, gas ranges which incor- 
porate burner, valuve and pilot 
assemblies superior to anything 


Better ranges both in the deluxe 
and the more moderate price 
brackets; 

All new ranges with automatic 
ignition; 

With weapons like that, the war 
will be fun. 

Suppose we move to another 
area where action is clearly called 


action. 




























































































There are plenty of good gas 
In 


price brackets. 


In my enthusiasm for the results 
of a PAR project, I would not 
want to ignore or slight the many 
forthcoming improvements worked 
out in the research departments 
and on the designing boards of the 
manufacturers themselves. One 
of these, in particular, holds great 
promise. It is the Radiamatic 
burner, employing an entirely new 
and revolutionary concept in the 
use of gas as a cooking fuel. In 
the Radiamatic range of tomor- 
row, the gas industry may well 
find the means to command a 
goodly share of the deluxe range 
market, now its weakest spot. 


One of the points in the Action 
Program for Gas Industry Devel- 
opment, generally endorsed by 
the industry last year, was this: 


“It is regarded as essential to 
the upgrading of gas ranges as to 
both safety and service that auto- 
matic lighting of top burners and 
also automatic lighting of all other 
burners be adopted at the earliest 
date possible.” 


Effective Jan. 1, 1954, automatic 
lighting of top range burners be- 
came one of the basic require- 
ments for A.G.A. Laboratory ap- 
proval. The “Desirable Features 
for Gas Ranges” (to which I have 
previously referred) stipulate au- 
tomatic ignition of all range burn- 
ers as One of the points to be em- 
phasized by gas utility companies 
in their sales and promotional ef- 
forts. But the industry will not 
be in its strongest attacking posi- 
tion until it is able to say that 
oven “puffs” are a thing of the 
past. To that end, the Gas Indus- 
try Development Committee is 
urging that automatic ignition of 
all range burners be made a re- 
quirement for Laboratory § ap- 
proval. The development of rela- 
tively inexpensive ignition sys- 
tems consuming only nominal 
quantities of gas should make this 
forward step possible in the not 
too distant future. 


Here, then is the prospect— 


New emphasis on quality in our 
sales and promotional efforts; 


bonanza, or perhaps a pitfall, The 
force of our action may determine 
which. The past 10 years have 
witnessed a tremendous growth in 
the gas heating load. We want 
this load and we need it, not alone 
for the revenue it brings in di- 
rectly but also because to carries 
with it water heating and other 
uses of gas. But there is that bug- 
aboo of load factor which must be 
rooted out and dealt with if we 
are to protect the long term eco- 
nomic soundness of our business. 
All of use doubtless have struggled 
and are struggling with the prob- 
lem. Off-peak industrial sales 
have furnished at least a tempor- 
ary answer to some companies, 
but are not feasible for others be- 
cause Of limitations in their gas 
supply contracts. “Peak shaving” 
with manufacturing or storage fa- 
cilities has helped tremendously 
and will surely become an in- 
creasingly important measure. 
But what better answer to the 
load factor of space heating could 
there possibly be than space cool- 
ing with gas? 

We know it can be done, and 
done with satisfaction to the cus- 
tomer whose home is heated in 
winter and cooler in summer by 
the same automatic device. Some 
companies in the industry have 
made important progress in pro- 
moting the only year-round gas 
fired air conditioning system now 
available. But these are only a 
few. As an industry, we have yet 
to direct enough of our attention 
to this golden opportunity. 

Of course, the selling is tough. 
In many areas, the installed cost 
of a gas air conditioning system 
is too great, the operating cost is 
not sufficiently competitive, and 
the distributing and servicing fa- 
cilitiesare inadequate. Yet, wecan- 
not afford to sit idly by. We must 
attack these weaknesses and over- 
come them. 

I said that air conditioning could 
prove a pitfall. Please observe 
that a great many electric com- 
panies are worrying about that 


Continued on page 20 


although they do 


The industry (and this 


sets of qualifications 


“De- 


One set for the deluxe or 
high price market; 

A second set for the new 
and replacement market; 

And a third set for the 
multiple housing market. 


These were recently distributed 


recommendation that each gas 
utility company focus its sales and 
promotional efforts on ranges 
which incorporate the so-called 
“Desirable Features.” 


These “Desirable Features” are 
not to be confused with the re- 
quirements for A.G.A. Laboratory 
approval. They go beyond the 
approval requirements. They are 
designed to put before the pros- 
pective range buyer in each of 
three price brackets the kind of 
range, now available, that will 
most likely make him and keep 
him a satisfied user of gas. 


I emphasized those words, “now 
available.” A gas industry on the 
offensive to command the cooking 
load in tomorrow’s homes will 
have to develop progressively bet- 
ter ranges than are now available. 
Action towards this objective is 
most encouraging. 

Early this year, in Cleveland, 
the A.G.A. Laboratories demon- 
strated a number of new range 
components which were developed 
through a PAR research project. 
These were the so-called “nickel 
burner” (named for its size and 
not for its worth); the hypodermic 
needle pilot, offering instant ig- 
nition for top burners, with very 
low pilot consumption; low BTU 
oven and broiler pilots: improved 
valves; and other features. Sev- 
eral leading range manufacturers 
have taken hold of these labora- 
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SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


The Security Traders Association of New York announces 
the following candidates have been nominated to hold office for 
the year 1955: 








Nathan A. Krumholz 


Alfred F. Tisch Edward J. Kelly 





Daniel G. Mullin Henry Octjen 


President—Alfred F. Tisch, Fitzgerald & Company, Inc. 

First Vice-President—Edward J. Kelly, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co. 

Second Vice-President—Nathan A. Krumholz, Siegel & Co. 

Treasurer—Daniel G. Mullin, Tucker, Anthony & Co. 

Secretary—Henry Oetjen, McGinnis & Company. 


Directors (Two-Year Term): Bernard J. Conlon, P. F. Fox 
& Co.; Daniel D. McCarthy, Union Securities Corporation; Harry 
A. Michels, Allen & Company; William F. Thompson, Greene 
& Co. 

Trustees of the Gratuity Fund (Two-Year Term): Sidney 
Jacobs, Sidney Jacobs Co.; Charles F. Prelier, Eastman, Dillon 
& Co. 

National Committeemen: Samuel E. Magid, Hill, Thompson 
& Co., Inc.; Stanley Roggenburg, Roggenburg & Co.; Harold B. 


Smith, Pershing & Co. 


National Committeemen Alternates: Samuel F. Colwell, W. E. 
Hutton & Co.; Cyril M. Murphy, John C. Legg & Company; 
John J. O’Kane, Jr., John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co.; Theodore Plum- 
ridge, Eastern Securities Inc.; Robert A. Torpie, J. C. Bradford 
& Co. 


Nominating Committee (Four (4) members to be elected): 
Leslie Barbier, G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc.; Edward L. Chapman, 
Spencer Trask & Co.; Thomas L. Curry, Stone & Webster Secu- 
rities Corporation; Frederick R. Eisele, Freeman & Company; 
William L. Fleckner, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; 
Paul C. Fredericks, Jr., Warren W. York & Co., Inc.; John S. 
French, A. C. Allyn and Company Incorporated; A. Kingston 
Ghegan, Edwin L. Tatro Company; E. Michael Growney, Joseph 
McManus & Co.; Joseph D. Krasowich, Bonner & Gregory; George 
V. Leone, Leone & Pollack; John D. Ohlandt, New York Hanse- 
atic Corporation. 


Nominations other than those selected by the Nominating 
Committee can be made by a petition presented to the Secretary 
endorsed by 15% of the members eligible to vote for candidates. 
All nominations shall close fifteen (15) days prior to the Annual 
Election. 


Members of the Nominating Committee are James F. Kelly, 


Kidder, Peabody. & Co.; Walter V. Kennedy, Coffin & Burr In- 
corporated; Lewis H. Serlen, Josephthal & Co.; Andrew R. 
Steven, Jr., A. C. Allyn & Company Inc.; John J. Meyers, Jr., 
Chairman, Gordon Graves & Co. 
SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 

Security Traders Association of New York, Inc. (STANY) 
Bowling League standing as of Oct. 28, 1954 is as follows: 

Team: Points 
Donadio (Capt.), Hunter, Fredericks, Demaye, Saijas, 

Dé dtd dbneéicinatitinmennbacnatlinmmadiinli mma sinth 22 
Leone (Capt.), Nieman, O’Mara, Forbes, Greenberg, Gannon 22 
Barker (Capt.), Brown, Corby, Weseman, Whiting, Fitz- 

I inspiilincneniallitstninse dnahcennuminintaiietie(pitenaiipibesaen eases ditetidlbadsietments 20 
Meyer (Capt.), Murphy, Frankel, Swenson, Dawson-Smith, 

Kuehner nnn dbs hatpeatiittiend «a teabechenmehdiipnaninns malate 20 
Mewing (Capt.), Define, Gavin, Montanye, Bradley, Huff_ 1914 
Growney (Capt.), Alexander, Eiger, Valentine. Burian, 

a a a 19 
Bean (Capt.), Meyer, Bies, Pollack, Leinharat, Weiler 19 
Krisam (Capt.), Clemence, Gronick, Stevenson, Weissman, 

Reid —-- canisipiea Ee ae ene ee a 16 
Kaiser (Capt.), ‘Hunt, - Werkmeister, Kullman, McGovan, 

ET Se a aes a 16 
Manson (Capt.), Jacobs, Siegel, Topol, Frankel, Tisch______ 15 
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Serlen (Capt.), 
Klein (Capt.), Rappa, Farrell, 


2¢0 Point Club 


Hoy Meyer _ .206-204 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF LOS 
meeting of the 


At the annual 


Rogers, Krumholz, Wechsler, Gersten, 
Voccolli, 


Gold 
Straus, Conen__- 


5 Point Club 
Julie Bean 


11's 
10 


ANGELES 


Security Traders Association 


of Los Angeles, the following hew officers were elected: 





Richard R. O'Neil 


President: 
Vice-President: 
Secretary: John R. 
Treasurer: 
Board of Governors: John C. 
Thomas A. Euper, 


Arsdcale, Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Richard R. O'Neil, 
Robert M. Green, 
Nevins, Lester, 
Clemens T. Lueker, 


Akin-Lambert Co., 





Rebert M. Green 


Fairman & Co. 

Pledger & Company, Inc. 
Ryons & Co. 

Hill Richards & Co. 

Hecht, Dempsey-Tegeler & Co.; 
Inc.; and Nieland B. Van 


The Association announces that the annual Christmas Party 


will be held Dec. 
members, $15. 


17 at the Hotel Statler. 


Tariff for guests and 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR: 


Finds Economic Illusions in 
Dr. Schmidt’s Money Supply Views 


Sidney Brown, Economics Instructor at Pace College, takes 

exception in particular to statement “that there has never 

been a major business depression without a prior shrinking in 
the money supply.” 


Editor, Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle: 


Mr. Emerson Schmidt's address, 
“How Government Can Help Busi- 
ness Help Itself,” reprinted in the 
Chronicle, Oct. 7, 1954, contained 
economic illusions which may be 
of dire consequence to our econ- 
omy. 

I believe this is so because Mr. 
Schmidt subscribes to “. 
growing school of thought which 
takes the view that a moderate 
growth in our money supply based 
on the growth in the labor force, 
the rise of productivity and the 
secular decline in the velocity of 
the money turnover ... [would] 
assure prosperity.” Later he makes 
the observation “.. . that there has 
never been a major business de- 
pression without a prior shrinking 
in the money supply.” 

Here are the illusions singled 
out and examined: 


(1) Mederate Growth in Our 
Money Supply: Will moderate be 
in terms of a trend line of a 20- 
year period? A decade? Per an- 
num? Will it be a percentage rate 
that will go down or up, when the 
items comprising the formula split 
“half here and half there”? As- 
suming a divergence in the com- 
position, just how will the parts 
—labor force, productivity, veloc- 
ity—be weighted? Will the parts, 
in turn, be weighted or will their 
total figures be accepted at face 
value? And while one can easily 
go on raising innocent questions, 
there is this which must be an- 
swered. In defining “moderate, 
will the Federal Reserve Board of 
Governors accommodate the sound 
credit needs of business and agri- 
culture, or will it accommodate 
the proposed monetary standard of 
“labor force-productivity-veloc- 
ity”? 

(2) Labor Force: What kind of 
an average will be used to define 
labor force? Will the formula ad- 
just for seasonal June and Sep- 
tember variations, and the fact 
that the identical labor force can 
expand during depressed periods 
and contract during prosperity? 


This, incidentally, diverging from 
known data on bank deposit vel- 


ocity. Finally, whose definition of 
the labor force and its composi- 
tion will be accepted? The Labor 
Department? Census Bureau? 
CIO? An economist’s or engin- 
eer’s 

(3) Productivity: Are we, here, 
to assume a constant growth of, 
say, 2.8% each year; or, measure 
the year just finished and then 
a adjust the proposed monetary 
growth formula? The latter, ob- 
viously, cannot be _ considered 
since it will always be behind 
changed directions. The former 
can not be accepted either for it 
may unwittingly inflate or deflate 
the money stream. All productiv- 
ity studies which arrive at a rate 
of productivity growth show a 
wide range of fluctuations over a 
long period of time. To assume 
a steady annual rate would not be 
in accordance with known obser- 
vations. 


(4) Velocity of the Money Turn- 
over: While there are data on the 
quantity of money in circulation 
and the turnover of bank deposits, 
there are no data on the velocity 
of money in circulation. The in- 
clusion of this part in the formula 
may prove to be just as unreali- 
able as labor force and produc- 
tivity figures. Moreover, during tne 
1930's many efforts were made to 
inflate the money supply by gold 
devaluation, irredeemability and 
debt monetization, yet, neverthe- 
less, bank deposit velocity con- 
tinued to decline. How much more 
successful could this new mone- 


» tary standard school be? 


(5) Shrinking in the Money 
Supply: To note the presence of a 
fever every time there is a cold 
does not necessarily mean that the 
fever causes the cold. To arti- 
ficially lower the temperature by 
placing cold packs on the patient’s 
brow and dissolving ice cubes in 
the patient’s mouth may fool the 
thermometer but it does not cure 
the patient. To aver a symptom 
for a cause and to propose treat- 
ing the symptom requires that it 
be shown that this characteristic 
of a business cycle is a cause. Cer- 
tainly, a sound money and credit 
system has an important function 
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in the economy. This is not to be 
minimized: for example, impair 
the quality of money and the 
economy is bound to suffer. But, 
this is not the point advanced by 
this new school, whose findings, if 
acted upon might very well con- 
tribute to monetary impairment. 


Every business cycle has as one 
of many characteristics the shrink- 
age ot the money s pply. To con- 
clude from this that prosperity 
can be assured by increasing the 
money supply constitutes, it is be- 
lieved. specious reasoning. The as- 
sumption made is that it is the 
shrinkage that is the Apollyon in 
most of all instances, when actu- 
ally it is the natural accompani- 
rent of most past cycles. Causal 
forces are many and the writer 
knorvs of no single causal expla- 
nation in business cycles. To place 
the onus on money supply is both 
a confusion of cause and effect. 
It would be more valuable for the 
authors of this new proposal to 
probe the reason(s) for the money 
shrinkage. Some economists, such 
as Hawtrey, bewail the over-ex- 
tension of credit. Most econom- 
ists see prosperity as a period of 
money and credit, at its highest 
peak. Depressions are known for 
the opposite state of affairs. Yet, 
we recover from a depression and 
go from prosperity to a depression. 

It seems incredulous that, now, 
we should be told that the solu- 
tion to “assure prosperity” is to 
maintain a moderate rate of 
growth in the money supply with- 
out specifying, in addition, the 
manner in which the money is to 
be created and spent. Will it be by 
a continuous increase in Federal 
debt monetization? Raising, again, 
the prise of gold? Just how will 
these methods strengthen the 
economy in terms of real per cap- 
ita growth in wealth? 


Our Federal Reserve System 
was set uv as an independent ad- 
ministrator of the money and 
credit needs of our economy. In 
carrying out their duties of sup- 
plying not too much, not too little, 
money and credit, how well will 
the Board be served by a formula 
so weak in definition and applica- 
bility, and a business cycle ex- 
planation as false to economic 
history? 

Sincerely, 
SIDNEY BROWN 
Economics Instructor 
Pace College, 
41 Park Row, 
New York 38, N. Y. 
Oct. 11, 1954. 


With Shearson, Hammill 


(Special to Tur Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Wil- 
liam R. Hickey has become asso- 
ciated with Shearson, Hammill 
& Co., 52 South Grand Avenue. 
Mr. Hickey was previously with 
Neary, Purcell & Co. and Lestér, 
Ryons & Co. 


With Standard Inv. Co. 


(Special to Tue Frvancrat CHRonicie) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Fadil 
Mehmedagic has become con- 
nected with Standard Investment 
Co. of California, 210 West 
Seventh Street. 


Three With Daniel Weston 


Special to Tue Frnanciat CHRoNIcie) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Ed- 
ward H. Ashdown, B. Peyton 
Legare and Leroy M. Solk have 
joined the staff of Daniel D. 
Weston & Company, 118 South 
Beverly Drive. 


With First California 


(Special to Tee Frwawcrat Crronicie) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
George H. Hildebrand has been 
added to the staff of First Cali- 
fornia Company Incorporated, 300 
Montgomery Street, members of 
the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change. 
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Can Railroads Meet Emergency 
Defense Requirements 


By J. M. SYMES* 
Pres dent, The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


Warning against “gambling our defense and perhaps fu‘ure 
existence,” prominent rail executive hclds present pat‘ern of 
reguia‘ion, restrictions, taxation and subsidized competition is 
fast putiing the railroads in position of a weak segment of 
our economic system. Lays down suggested actions that should 
be taken to improve financial status of railroads and thus put 
them in a better posi.ion to provide for the national defense. 


All of us here today know that 
without adequate transportation 
there cannot be an adequate de- 
fense program—but it is surpris- 
ing the num- 
ber of people 
who don’t 
know it—and 
perhaps one of 
the most im- 
portant jobs 
of your Asso- 
ciation is to 
see that they 
do know it— 
at least those 
who ought to 
know it. 

I am going 
to discuss the 
matter of the 
railroad’s 
ability to adequately meet tne 
transportation requirements that 
could reasonably be expected of 
them in tne event of another war. 
Before doing this, I would like to 
comment briefly upon transporta- 
tion as a whole in this country. 
Quite frankly, it is one of the 
weakest segments of our entire 
economy, and I think by using a 
few figures I can show you why 
this is so. My comparison will be 
1953 with 1929 — a span of 24 
years. Those years have been se- 
lected because I think all will 
agree that in 1929 transportation 
was generally healthy in this 
country—and maintaining its re 
ative economic position in our free 
enterprise system. 1953 is, of 
course, the latest year for which 
figures are available. Since 1929 
the physical product turned out 
by manufacturing industries, 
farming and mining, has increased 
97%. Ton miles handled by all 
transport agencies have increased 
93%. So, in terms of volume, the 
transportation industry has just 
about held its own during this pe- 
riod—and it takes just about as 
much transportation per ten of 
industrial output in this country 
now as it did 24 years ago. 


But let’s take a look at corpo- 
rate sales in dollars during the 
same period. For other than trans- 
portation it shows an increase of 
288%—for transportation it shows 
an increase of but 136%. Then 
let’s take a look at net income 
after taxes during the same period. 
For other than transportation it 
shows an increase of 137%—for 
transportation it shows a decrease 
of 2%. Had transportation sales 
gone up to the same extent as 
other corporate sales, the trans- 
portation agencies in this country 
would have received nearly $15 
billion additiona] revenue in 1953 
—and had transportation net in- 
come after taxes maintained its 
relative position with other cor- 
porate net income, the transpor- 
tation industry would have had 
about one and a quarter billion 
dollars additional net income — 
and I am sure these additional 
earnings would have Ween re- 
flected in a stronger and healthier 
transport system than we have in 
this country today. With industry 
generally doubling in size, both 
with respect to volume and net 
income—and transportation dou- 
bling in volume but showing a 
decrease in net income—presents 
a very dismal picture to me. 





James M. Symes 





Mr. Symes at the 
National Defense 
Pittsburgh, 


*An addiess by 
Convention of the ; 
Transportation Association, 
Pa., Oct. 25, 1954. 





Why has 
maintained 


transportation not 
its position in our 
economy? The answer is simple 
enough. It is because of subsidy 
in various forms to certain trans- 
port agencies that has permitted 
an artificial rate structure that in 
too many instances is much lower 
than the true cost of performing 
the service—and the necessity for 
other forms of transport, not so 
subsidized, to meet these artificial 
rates on a competitive basis — 
causing the entire rate structure 
of transportation as a whole to be 
inadequate to meet the inflation- 
ary trend that has taken place in 
our economy during the past 24 
years. 

Now as to the ability of the 
railroad industry to again meet 
transportation demands of another 
major war: 

During the winter of 1940-41, 
questions was raised as to the 
ability of the railroads to meet 
the transportation demands of 
World War II. I happened to be 
one of a committee of three ap- 
pointed to study and report on the 
situation then. It was the un- 
animous view of the committee 
then that we could handle the ex- 
pected war load of World War II 
—and fortunately we did. One of 
the principal reasons was because 
then the railroads had much more 
excess capacity than did other in- 
dustry as a whole. It took other 
industry quite a long time to catch 
up with transportation then. That 
would not be so now—following 
so closely on the tremendous in- 
crease in industrial capacity dur- 
ing and following World War II. 
The quick potential output of in- 
dustry today is much greater than 
it was going into World War II. 
It would be extremely unfortunate 
if industrial output, under war- 
time conditions, were curtailed 
due to lack of transport. 


But perhaps we should make a 
few transport comparisons today 
with the situation then. The peak 
rail traffic during World War II 
occurred in 1944 when Class One 
railways carried 745 billion rev- 
enue ton miles—and I don’t think 
anyone will take exception to a 
statement that we were then oper- 
ating at capacity. 

But let’s see what the equin- 
ment situation was then. The 
Ciass One railroad owned one and 
three-quarter million freight cars 
in 1944. The ownership now is 
approximately the same as it was 
then—although in Eastern terri- 
tory the ownership is about 5% 
less. The total tractive effort or 
pulling power of our locomotives 
is now about 16% less than it was 
in 1944. With the relatively great- 
er efficiency and utility obtain- 





able from diesel locomotives, 
which are now in use in large 
numbers on the American rail- 


roads, I would say that insofar as 
motive power is concerned, we 
would probably handle the same 
ton miles today that we did dur- 
ing the peak traffic year of 1944 
—and I should think about the 
seme equation would he ap- 
plicable insofar as freight car 
equipment is concerned. 
So—assuming that our present 
locomotive and freight car owner- 
ship is capable of again handling 
transportation the equivalent of 
what it was in 1944 — the next 
question to consider is — “What 
would the transportation require- 


ments reasonably expected to be 
in the event of another war?” 
Here of course a large amount of 
speculation and personal opinion 
naturally come into the picture. 
Some have said that if there be 
another war it might very well be 


over within a tew weeks. If that is 
so, all of us are wasting our time 
and energy in even considering 
the subject. If it is not so, or if 
there is any question about it 
being so, then we should collect 
the facts, realistically appraise’ 
them, and prepare ourselves ac- 
cordingly—to the best of our abil- 
ity. I don’t think any of us would 
want to gamble our defense, and 
perhavs future existence, on opin- 
ions that indicate the next war 
would be over quickly. I am sure 
if we planned it that way — it 
would be that way — but the re- 
sults not as we would want them. 
So the equations I will make are 
on the premise that if there be 
another war, it will not be over 
quickly. 

We do know that in 
total ton miles of inter-city 
freight traffic’ handled by all 
transport agencies amounted to 
527 billion—and that this figure 
more than doubled in 1944. Also, 
that the railroads’ participation of 
this total traffic on a ton mile 
basis increased from 64% in 1939, 
to 70% in 1944—and has since 
dropped to less than 53% of the 
total. When the final tally sheet 
for 1954 is available it will prob- 
ably show that the railroads par- 
ticipated in just about 50% of the 
total. It is also true that the total 
transportation requirements of the 
country, as expressed in inter-city 
ton miles, was greater in 1953 by 
nearly 10% than it was in 1944— 
the peak war year. This increase 
is because the trend of normal 
transportation requirements per 
capita in this country is definitely 
on the increase, as is of course 
the population itself. 


Therefore, I think it is safe to 
reasonably assume that because of 
increased population, and ability 
of industry to step up production 
quickly, we could within a com- 
paratively short time be called 
upon to produce freight transpor- 
tation to the extent of one and 
one-half trillion ton miles. And 
remember that is only about 30% 
more than it actually was in 1953 
—and also remember the demands 
of World War II increased trans- 
portation requirements by 26% in 
1941 over 1940—22%, 1942 over 


1939 the 


1941—and 11%, 1943 over 1942— 
and 70% in the three years period 
1943 as compared with 1940. I 
think it is also safe to assume that 
rail transportation will be called 
upon to handle a much larger 
percentage of the total require- 
ments during wartime conditions 
than during peacetime conditions 
—and for the same reasons that it 
was so during World War II, 
namely, the railroads can produce 
more transportation, with less man 
power and less strategic materials, 
than can other agencies. 

Again an assumption — and I 
think on the low side—it would 
be my considered opinion, in the 
event of another major war, that 
the railroads would be called upon 
to handle at least 65% of the total 
freight transportation require- 
ments (much lower than their 
percentage during World War IT) 
—and on the basis of one and 
one-half trillion ton miles, there 
would be 975 billion ton miles for 
the railroads to handle—30% more 
than they actually handled during 
the peak of World War II—and 
60% more than handled during 
1953. 

Another thing to consider is the 
vast network of rail lines spread 
over our entire country — about 
222,000 miles. The distribution of 
a 30% increase in traffic over 
1944, and 60% over 1953, would 
be quite a task if evenly dis- 
tributed over the entire railroad 
plant—but actually we know it 
would be concentrated on main 
lines and routes—meaning that a 
big increase in traffic would be 
ehannelled through a relatively 
small portion of the total rai] line 
mileage—and the quickest way I 
know to curtail rail transportation 
output is to channel traffic via 
congested routes. 


I have been talking entirely of 
the transportation of freight traf- 
fic up to this time. I am not going 
to burden you with the passenger 
problem—except to say that the 
railroady industry cannot do now 
what it did in World War II in 
the way of handling passenger 
traffic. On the railroad I am as- 
sociated with we handled three 
billion passenger miles in 1939. 
This increased to 13 billion pas- 
senger miles in 1944. It has been 
dropping off ever since and is 
now back to around four billion 
passenger train miles. By operat- 
ing as we did in 1944, under war- 
time conditions, existing equip- 
ment could probably double pres- 
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ent business. But even that would 
be somewhere around 35% to 40%. 
less than we were called upon ix 
handle during the last war. 


So I say to you, quite frankly, 
that if my appraisals of rail trans- 
port requirements in the event of 
another war are approximately 
correct, and I believe they are, 
then certainly we are not now 
prepared to do the kind of a jot 
we would be called upon to per- 
form—and will not be prepared ic 
do so if present policies with re-- 
spect to transportation are con- 
tinued. With the same line oi 
reasoning that caused me to indi-- 
cate 14 years ago that the rail- 
roads could handle the expected 
load of World War II, causes me 
to say now that they are not pre- 
pared to do what will be expected 
of them in the event of another 
war. 


I have commented on the weak- 
ness of transportation in our eco- 
nomic system and some of the rea- 
sons for this weakness. The trans-: 
portation requirements that mighi 
be expccted in the event of an- 
other major war—and how the 
railroads would probably fit into 
the overall picture. I have at- 
tempted to portray the picture a: 
realistically as I could and possi- 
bly my appraisal of the situation 
is not good. The next questio: 
naturally is—what is required ic 
strengthen transportation in this 
country so that it will be able iv 
maintain its position in our eco- 
nomic system—and be able io 
meet the demands of peace and 
war efficiently and economically ’ 
I have already indicated that sub-. 
sidy is destroying the inherent ad- 
vantages of the several transpo: : 
agencies resulting in natural ad- 
vantages being shunted aside foi 
artificial ones. Strong and healthy 
transport cannot long endure such 
conditions. The railroads have 
been calling this to the attention 
ef the American people for year: 
but with negligible results. 


Perhaps realistically—instead o/ 
seeking equity and fair play 
transportation on the sound prem 
ise that the user should pay to, 
the true cost of the service he 
demands and receives, which i 
think was intended in the De- 
clared Transportation Policy <« 
Congress in 1940—we should have 
been seeking equality of competi- 
tive opportunity on somewhat the 
same terms as afforded our com- 
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Please send me a copy of tbe Offering 


100,000 Shares 


Zotox Pharmacal Company, Inc. 


COMMON STOCK 


(no par value) 


PRICE $3.00 PER SHARE 


The Company is in the business of developing formulae for new drug and medicinal 
products; of owning trademarks and licenses with respect to their production and sale; and 
of supervising the production and distribution of such products, including “Zotox”, 
pois ivy remedy, “Hydrotox”, an athlete’s foot remedy in the promotional stage and 
“Triocin”, an acne remedy in the development stage. 
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and for warehouse facilities at 140 Grayrock Place, both in Stamford, Connecticut. 
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in which the undersigned may lawfully offer the securities. 
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The Natural Gas Act 


By S. L. DIGBY* 
Member, Federal Power Commission 


Mr. Cigby discusses Administration’s policy on energy sup- 


plies, particularly that relating 


to natural gas. Refers to for- 


mation of a Cabinet Committee to survey problem, and cites 


provisions of the Natural Gas 


Act as applied to independent 


producers. Says changes are still needed in the Natural Gas 

Act and stresses the importance of regulation efficiency as 

well as cooperation of gas producers and distributors with the 
Federal Power Commission. 


In discussing the Natural Gas 
Act, I recognize and accept the 
restrictions and limitations im- 
posed upon me as a member of 
the Federal 
Power Com- 
mission. It is 
necessary and 
proper that I 
avoid saying 
anything that 
might be con- 
sidered as an 
opinion upon 
an issue which 
the Commis- 
sion may be 
called upon to 
decide offi- 
cially. 

I feel, how- 
ever, that a 
proper regard for my official po- 
sition and responsibility does not 
impair my right to speak in a 
frank and forthright manner. In- 
deed, I consider it my duty to 
speak objectively on this very im- 
portant but difficult subject. I do 
not share the view that an officer 
of the government is deprived of 
the right or relieved of the duty 
to pursue the course in which he 
sincerely believes. If I need sup- 
port in this position, I have it 
from the highest authority and 
would like to refer to some wise 
expressions by President Eisen- 
hower in an address delivered on 
June 7, 1954, at the commence- 
ment exercises at Washington 
College in Maryland. In referring 
to the 172nd address which had 
just been delivered, the President 
said, “To what he has said, I have 
just one word to add—every one 
of these 172 commencement ad- 
dresses, I venture to say, could be 
summed up in these words: Be 
not afraid to live by those things 
in which you believe.” Again, in 
the same address, the President 
said, “The only problem is to live 
up to your own conscience, al- 
ways having courage to do the 
thing you believe to be right... .” 


The Cabinet Committee 

The necessity and desirability 
for a broad national policy on the 
subject of natural gas is recog- 
nized in a news release from the 
White House, dated July 30, 1954, 
which deserves wide circulation 
and consideration. I am taking 
the privilege of quoting this news 
release at this time, as follows: 


“THE WHITE HOUSE 


“Formation of a Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Energy Supplies and Re- 
sources Policy was announced to- 
day at the White House. The Com- 
mittee will be composed of the 
heads of the following agencies: 

“Department of State. 

“Department of Defense. 

“Department of Justice. 

“Department of the Interior. 

“Department of Commerce. 

“Department of Labor. 

“Office of Defense Mobilization 

—Chairman. 

“The defense of the nation in 
wartime and the continued ex- 
pansion of the United States econ- 


omy in peacetime require an 
abundant supply of energy. The 
industrial progress of the United 
States has been marked by rapid- 





ly increasing annual and per 
*An address by Mr. Digby at the 


Annual Membership Meeting of the In- 
dependent Netr-al C-- Association of 
America, New Orleans, La. 


capita utilization of energy re- 
sources. 


“At the direction of the Presi- 
dent the Committee will under- 
take a study to evaluate ail fac- 
tors pertaining to the continued 
development of energy supplies 
and resources and fuels in the 
United States, with the aim of 
strengthening the national de- 
fense, providing orderly industrial 
growth, and assuring supplies for 
our expanding national economy 
and for any future emergency. 


“The Committee will review 
factors affecting the requirements 
and supplies of the major sources 
of energy including: 


“Coal (anthracite, bituminous, 
and lignite, as well as coke, coal 
tars, and synthetic liquid fuels). 


“Petroleum and natural gas. 


“The Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, after consultation with the 
members of the Committee, will 
appoint from outside of the Gov- 
ernment experts in each one of 
the areas to be studied to serve, 
under his direction, as members 
of a task force or forces. 


“The Committee will submit, 
not later than Dec. 1, 1954, its 
recommendations to the Presi- 
dent.” 


The Cabinet Committee set up 
by the President will appoint a 
group outside of Government as a 
task force to assist in the study of 
natural gas in the United States. 
Any national policy which may 
evolve from this study will nec- 
essarily take into consideration 
the search for and production of 
natural gas, the interstate trans- 
mission, and the local distribution 
of natural gas, and the consumers 
and their needs and requirements. 
The interest of all of these seg- 
ments of the industry, and indeed 
the public interest of the nation, 
will require full consideration of 
the maintenance of known nat- 
ural-gas reserves and its avail- 
ability for use by the consumers. 


A discussion of the Natural Gas 
Act without giving consideration 
to the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Phillips case 
would not be objective or useful. 
The interpretation given to the 
Natural Gas Act by the Federal 
Power Commission over the 16 
vears since its enactment was 
largely modified by this decision. 
As a consequence of such a situa- 
tion, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion suddenly found it necessary 
to assume the new and added 
jurisdiction over the independent 
producers without rules and regu- 
lations reasonably applicable to 
such an operation. Certainly it is 
the plain duty of the Commission 
to enforce and administer the 
Natural Gas Act as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court, and I am sure 
it will do its full duty in this re- 
spect. We would, however, be 
very unrealistic if we did not rec- 
ognize the many problems which 
both the Commission and those 
subject to its jurisdiction must 
face at this time. Many of these 
problems can be ascertained only 
by the old rule of trial and error. 
The Commission cannot wait for 
such a solution but should, in the 
discharge of its duties, develop 
reasonable rules and regulations. 


Without in. any manner sug- 
gesting a personal view on these 
problems, I consider it proper, 


and I hope useful, to suggest for 
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consideration some of the prob- 
lems which may confront us in 
administering the Natural Gas 
Act as construed by the Supreme 
Court. 


Provisions of Natural Gas Act 


Without comment, I would like 
to quote from a few sections of 
the Natural Gas Act and have you 
consider them as applied to inde- 
pendent producers (natural-gas 
companies) as defined in the Fed- 
eral Power Commission Order No. 
174-A: 

“Sec. 4. (b) No natural-gas com- 
pany shall, with respect to any 
transportation or sale of natural 
gas subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Commission, (1) make or 
grant any undue preference or 
advantage to any person or sub- 
ject any person to any undue prej- 
udice or disadvantage, or (2) 
maintain any unreasonable differ- 
ence in rates, charges, service, 
facilities, or in any other respect, 
either as between localities or as 
between classes of service. 


“Sec. 7. (a) Whenever the Com- 
mission, after notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing, finds such ac- 
tion necessary or desirable in the 
public interest, it may by order 
direct a natural-gas company to 
extend or improve its transpor- 
tation facilities, to establish physi- 
cal connection of its transporta- 
tion facilities with the facilities 
of, and sell natural gas to, any 
person or municipality engaged or 
legally authorized to engage in 
the local distribution of natural 
or artificial gas to the public, and 
for such purpose to extend its 
transportation facilities to commu- 
nities immediately adjacent to such 
facilities or to territory served by 
such natural-gas company, if the 
Commission finds that no undue 
burden will be placed upon such 
natural - gas company thereby: 
Provided, That the Commission 
shall have no authority to compel 
the enlargement of transportation 
facilities for such purposes, or to 
compel such natural-gas company 
to establish physical connection or 
sell natural gas when to do so 
would impair its ability to render 
adequate service to its customers. 

“(b) No natural-gas company 
shall abandon all or any portion 
of its facilities subject to the ju- 
risdiction of the Commission, or 
any service rendered by means of 
such facilities, without the per- 
mission and approval of the Com- 
mission first had and obtained, 
after due hearing, and a finding 
by the Commission that the avail- 
able supply of natural gas is de- 
pleted to the extent that the con- 
tinuance of service is unwar- 
ranted, or that the present or fu- 
ture public convenience or neces- 
sity permit such abandonment.” 


“(f) The Commission, after a 
hearing had upon its own motion 
or upon application, may deter- 
mine the service area to which 
each authorization under this sec- 
tion is to be limited. Within such 
service area as determined by the 
Commission a natural-gas com- 
pany may enlarge or extend its 
facilities for the purpose of sup- 
plying increased market demands 
in such service area without fur- 
ther authorization.” 


“(h) When any holder of a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and 
necessity cannot acquire by con- 
tract, or is unable to agree with 
the owner of property to the com- 
pensation to be paid for, the nec- 
essary right-of-way to construct, 
operate. and maintain a pipeline 
or pipelines for the transportation 
of natural gas and the necessary 
land or other property, in addi- 
tion to right-of-way, for the loca- 
tion of compressor stations, pres- 
sure apparatus, or other stations 
or equipment necessary to the 
proper operation of such pipeline 
or pipelines, it may acquire the 
same by the exercise of the right 
of eminent domain in the district 
court of the United States for the 


district in which such property 


may be located, or in the State 
courts. The practice and proce- 
dure in any action or proceeding 
for that purpose in the district 
court of the United States shall 
conform as nearly as may be with 
the practice and procedure in sim- 
ilar action or proceeding in the 
courts of the State where the 
property is situated: Provided, 
That the United States district 
courts shall only have jurisdiction 
of cases when the amount claimed 
by the owner of the property to 
be condemned exceeds $3,000. 


“Sec. 9. (bh) The Commission, 
before prescribing any rules or 
reauirements as to accounts, rec- 
ords, or memoranda, or as to de- 
preciation or amortization rates, 
shall notify each State commis- 
sion having jurisdiction with re- 
spect to any natural-gas company 
involved and shall give reasonable 
opportunity to each such commis- 
sion to present its views and shall 
receive and consider such views 
and recommendations.” 


Producers and Gatherers 
Certificating 


Another problem with which we 
are faced concerns the need, if 
any, for certificating the facilities 
of producers and gatherers. The 
answer to this problem is very 
significant not only in its own 
right but in relation to other pro- 
visions of the Act. 


Approximately one-half of the 
States in the nation have modern 
and effective conservation laws— 
laws to prevent physical and eco- 
nomic waste of oil and gas. The 
wisdom of State conservation laws, 
administered by State agencies, is 
established and generally ac- 
cepted. The matter of comserva- 
tion of irreplaceable oil and gas 
is primarily the right and respon- 
sibility of the respective States. 
Much concern has been expressed 
with reference to a possible con- 
flict of authority in the adminis- 
tration of the Natural Gas Act and 
the administration of State con- 
servation laws and rules and regu- 
lations. 


The concept, and indeed the 
cornerstone, of interstate gas 
transmission, distribution, and 
sale to the consumers, has always 
depended upon long-term con- 
tracts supported by ample reserves 
of natural gas. There have been 
built up in the practice of the 
Federal Power Commission in cer- 
tificate cases requirements of proof 
of long-term sale contracts sup- 
ported by known gas reserves of 
15 to 20 years’ supply. It appears 
to me that this has been a sound 
policy and was necessary in order 
to warrant the great financial ex- 
penditures in the building of trans- 
mission lines, distribution sys- 
tems, and conversion by the con- 
sumers to the use of natural gas. 
It is generally known that the fi- 
nancial markets and the thousands 
of security-holders necessary in 
long-line financing have depended 
upon te sound judgment of the 
Federal Power Commission con- 
cerning the financial feasibility of 
these undertakings. The sound- 
ness of this approach has certainly 
warranted the confidence placed 
in the judgment of the Federal 
Power Commission by the public. 

The exercise of the right by the 
contracting parties to forecast the 
commodity value of gas during 
the life of the contract has been 
an important factor in these agree- 
ments. Like other commodity 
values, the price of gas has in- 
creased with growing market de- 
mand and expanded transporta- 
tion facilities. The American en- 
terprise system of meeting such 
problems by private contract, in- 
fluenced by rugged competition. 
has afforded a large measure of 
assurance both to security owners 
and the consumers of gas. 

Now since the independent pro- 
ducers and the transmission com- 
panies are natural-gas companies 
subject to the same regulations, 
how will the long-range sale con- 
tract and dedication of gas re- 


serves be affected? The right of 
a natural-gas company to sell its 
reserves was supported in a de- 
cision by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Federal Power 
Commission v. Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Company, 337 U.S. 498. 

This case dealt with an inter- 
state transmission company selling 
part of its own gas reserves. If 
an independent producer, now a 
natural-gas company under the 
Act, can likewise sell its reserves, 
how would this affect existing 
long-term sale contracts supported 
by a dedication of reserves? This 
question might possibly bring into 
focus the financial stability of a 
very large industry, and this in 
addition to the influence it will 
have on future contracts and 
dedications. 

With reference to all of these 
suggestions, my concern is the 
protection of the consumers and 
the owners of outstanding securi- 
ties. 

Changes Needed in the 
Natural Gas Act 


It is my considered judgment 
that the public interest requires 
changes in the Natural Gas Act. 
I will certainly not presume in 
this discussion to suggest the ex- 
tent or the nature of the amend- 
ments needed. I am willing to 
leave this entirely to the wisdom 
and experienced judgment of Con- 
gress. 

To attain the highest degree of 
efficiency in regulation, mutual 
cooperation is essential. This co- 
operation should not only be mu- 
tual but must be voluntary and 
free of coercion. It should be prac- 
ticed by the regulators and regu- 
lated alike. Trust and forbearance 
can replace much coercion and 
reprisal. A voluntary compliance 
with the law is every man’s duty. 
If the law is oppressive and bad it 
should be corrected. 

One of the most impressive sto- 
ries concerning voluntary duty 
grew out of the First World War. 
A young soldier, whose wounded 
leg had just been amputated, was 
told by the medical officer, “Sol- 
dier, I am sorry you had to lose 
your leg,” to which the soldier re- 
nlied, “I did not lose it—I gave 
oe 

With your permission. I would 
like te conclude with two para- 
graphs taken from a paper which 
J delivered in New Orleans last 
June: 


“The Federal Government is a 
creature of the several States and 
is a government of delegated and 
limited authority. The framers of 
the Constitution placed great em- 
phasis upon retaining within the 
sovereign States all of the power 
not specifically delegated to the 
central government. The depar- 
ture from the original concept of 
the framers of the Constitution has 
in many instances become appall- 
ing. The centralization of power 
in the National Government has 
steadily increased in almost every 
field of activity. Regulation has 
been no exception to this rule. . . 

“In recent years, the National 
Government ... has grown and 
expanded in a manner which 
threatens the full exercise of 
power reserved to the several 
States. Under a favorable judicial 
and economic period this tendency 
has justified much concern. It ts 
very encouraging at this time that 
this trend has been recognized as 
harmful and measures are being 
taken to correct it.” 


With McCarley & Co. 


(Special to Tue Firvanwciat Cxurowreie) 

ASHVILE, N. C. — Elbert E. 
Maynard, Jr. has been added to 
the staff of McCarley & Company, 
Inc., Jackson Building. 


With Cantor, Fitzgerald 
(Special to THe Frvanciat Caronwiciz) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif. — L. 
Lee Harrow is now affiliated with 


Cantor, Fitzgerald & Co., Inc., 232 
North Canon Drive. 
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The Over-the-Counter Market 


By EDWARD H. LADD, Ill* 
Vice-President, The First Boston Corporation 


In describing the over-the-counter securiiies market, Mr. Ladd 

points out the broad extent and importance of this market. 

Gives brief account of how the over-the-counter market oper- 

ates, and discusses problems of pricing of over-the-counter 

securities. Notes increase in over-the-counter transactions and 

their relation to private placement and secondary offerings 
of securities. 


I am pleased to have this op- 
portunity to talk with you and 
will endeavor to outline what the 
Over-the-Counter Market in 
stocks is, how 
it operates, 
and try to 
give you an 
idea of the 
important part 
it plays in the 
buying and 
selling of such 
securities. 

As you 
know, there 
are two mar- 
kets for the 
purchasing 
and selling of 
securities, 
One the 
“listed market,’ provided by or- 
ganized securities exchanges, you 
have already been told about. The 
other, the “Over-the-Counter 
Market,” which is a combination, 
actually. of all our financial 
communities and firms, is a na- 
tionwide market and by far the 
larger market. 


The Extent of the Unlisted 
Market 


There are many _ securities 
which are not listed or admitted 
to trading on securities exchanges. 
The fact that the stock of a cor- 
poration is not listed does not 
necessarily reflect adversely on 
the company or on the market- 
ability of the securities. For ex- 
ample, with the exception of Corn 
Exchange Bank and Marine Mid- 
land, I know of no other bank 
stock that is listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange or the 
American Stock Exchange. Well 
over 99% —practically 100% — 
of the shares of the banks of this 
country are unlisted. 


The same may be said about in- 
surance stocks. The only stocks 
of insurance companies that I 
know of that trade on an Ex- 
change are the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, Fire As- 
sociation of Philadelphia, Cam- 
den Fire Insurance Company, and 
Universal Insurance Company, 
which are admitted to trading on 
the American Stock Exchange; 
Fidelity Phoenix and _  Conti- 
ental Insurance, which are listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Therefore, you can readily see 
that buying and selling of shares 
of stocks of such outstanding in- 
Stitutions as the National City 
Bank of New York, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, Bank of America, 
First National Bank of Chicago, 
Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford Fire, Lincoln National 
Life, Connecticut General, and 
many others that I could list, is 
limited entirely to the Over-the- 
Counter Market. 


Further, this group of unlisted 
securities is not restricted to bank 
and insurance companies, but in- 


cludes public utilities. A few 
which I recall are Arizona Public 
Service, Connecticut Light and 
Power Company, Puget Sound 
Power anda Light, certain subsid- 
iaries of the American Telephone 
system, many independent tele- 
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*A lecture by Mr. Ladd at the Fourth 
Annual Forum on Finance for Graduate 
Students and Instructers in American 
Colleges and Universities sponsored by 
the Joint Committee on Education rep- 
resenting The American Securities Busi- 
mess at Graduate School of Business 
Admimistration of New York University, 
New York City, Sept. 9, 1954. 


phone companies, and most all of 
the Natural Gas and Pipeline 
companies. 


The same can be said of many 
other corporations, investment 
trusts, and many important in- 
dustrials, whose stocks are not 
listed on any securities exchange. 
Actually, the number of com- 
panies whose securities are not 
listed far exceeds those whose se- 
curities are listed. 


“Listed” Securities in Over-the- 


Counter Market 


By no means is the Over-the- 
Counter Market limited to “un- 
listed” securities. A large vol- 
ume of trading of listed securities 
is also done over-the-counter. 
There are several firms, such as 
ours, that conduct business over- 
the-counter in many listed stocks 
in which insurance companies, 
pension funds, investment trusts 
universities, savings banks and 
other large institutions have in- 
terest. 


In this respect, The First Bos- 
ton Corporation, for example, 
maintains active markets over- 
the-counter in many public util- 
ity common stocks that are listed 
on one securities exchange or an- 
other. The same may be said 
about other firms which, like The 
First Boston, are not members 
of a securities exchange. 


In addition, a large volume of 
business in listed industrial and 
railroad stocks is transacted as 
principal or as agent over-the- 
counter by non-member firms. 

Further, and of great impor- 
tance, is the ability to raise pri- 
vate capital through the country- 
wide over-the-counter distribu- 
tion system of the many dealers 
who are members of the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, 
Inc. 


Also, the distribution of large 
blocks of previously issued 
securities is effected through 
the facilities of this Over-the- 
Counter Market, either in the 
form of a private placement or in 
the form of a secondary offering 
—registered or non-registered. 


From what I have said, I hope 
that you have some idea of how 
broad and how large a field we 
are really consider.ng. 


How Over-the-Counter Market 
Operates 


In endeavoring to give you an 
idea of how this market operates, 
I am going to do so by giving 
illustrations, based on my experi- 
ence of operations at The First 
Boston Corporation in our day-to- 
day business. 

Briefly, The First Boston Cor- 
poration is a national organiza- 
tion with capital and surplus of 
approximately $23 million. We 
are underwriters, distributors and 
dealers of government, municipal 
and corporate securities. Our 
day-to-day business in transac- 
tions in securities over-the-counter 
is principally with institutions of 
the type which I have already 
mentioned and with other dealers. 

The control of our trading 
operations is centered in New 
York, each out-of-town office 
having a small trading depart- 
ment which is subject to the 
supervision of the New York 
group. 

We specialize in many of the 
types of stocks which I have al- 
ready mentioned and make firm 
markets in thore securities. Our 
out-of-town offices are free to 


make a market, as directed by 
New York, in those particular 
issues for a reasonable amount of 
stock. 


Suppose a dealer in the Middle 
West, representing an individual 
customer, wants to sell 500 shares 
of National City Bank of New 
York stock. The dealer would 
either telephone, or call on the 
teleprinter, our Chicago office 
and ask what the market is. Our 
market might be 54 bid, offered 
at 54%. Our Chicago office 
would be free to buy the stock 
at 54. They would advise New 
York on our private wire of the 
purchase. The New York office, 
depending upon our policy and 
our judgment of the market, 
would either leave the market 
54% or might reduce the market 
to 5354-54%. 


An institution located in San 
Francisco decides that it wants 
to sell ten or twenty thousand 
shares. Our market is 54%. Or- 
dinarily we would not pay that 
price for the block unless we 
knew where it could be sold at 
the same time. If such is not 
the case we would follow one of 
two courses. If the block could 
be moved at that level over a 
short period, we would so advise 
the seller and suggest that he 
give us the sell order. If quicker 
action was requested, under nor- 
mal conditions, we would submit 
a bid slightly below the market 
for the block. In this example 
such bid would probably be 
around 53%. 


As a result, you can see that 
transactions in stocks of nation- 
ally known corporations can be 
effected as quickly and easily 
over-the-counter as on a securi- 
ties exchange. 


Inactive Stocks 


There are many stocks of cor- 
porations which are not nation- 
ally known and have inactive 
markets. Such stocks are usually 
dependent upon local markets. 
Naturally, most of the interest 
in such stocks is local, and when 
an account comes to us with an 
inquiry, we check the situation 
in the territory and work out the 
order there. Many times this 
transaction can not be effected 
quickly as the local dealer may 
have to find a customer who is 
interested in buying or selling the 
stock. 


Pricing of Over-the-Counter 
Securities 


There are, no doubt, certain 
questions that you have in regard 
to the Over-the-Counter Market. 
One is, how does a person know 
that they are getting a fair price 
for the security or buying it at 
a fair price? And, are there any 
quotations available in those un- 
listed securities? 


There are a great many unlisted 
stocks which are quoted in the 
newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. Ordinarily, there is a state- 
ment to the effect that the bid 
and asked prices are obtained 
from the National Association of 
Securities Dealers, Inc. and other 
sources, but are unofficial, and 
that they are intended as a guide 
to the approximate range within 
which the securities could have 
been sold or bought. 


The general principles used by 
the National Association of Se- 
curities Dealers, Inc. in District 
13, which comprises New York, 
Connecticut and New Jersey, for 
compiling a list of stocks may be 
of interest. 

The market value of the stock 
should be at least a half a million 
dollars. There should be at least 
300 stockholders in the area. The 
stock should have a reasonable 
value and be selling at least at 
$3 per share, preferably at a 
higher level. As far as the divi- 
dend policy of the company is 
concerned, the public, through 
the press or by mail, shovld be 
advised at least one week in ad- 
vance of the record date. Also 


the company or corporation 


ee 


should make financial statements 
available to the public at least 
once a year. It is also very im- 
portant that there are at least 
two responsible dealers who are 
making a primary market in the 
stock. Every afternoon quota- 
tions are obtained from certain 
dealers who are making markets 
in those securities. 


Over-the-Counter Transactions 


Increasing 
Over the last 10 years the vol- 
ume of transactions in listed 


stocks over-the-counter has in- 
creased substantially. 

Through changes in laws and 
policies, many institutions who 
in the past restricted their in- 
vestments to fixed income paying 
securities have become buyers of 
common stocks. With this de- 
velopment, firms that originally 
specialized in bonds and worked 
closely in that field with the in- 
stitutions have now broadened 
their activities to include certain 
common stocks that are of inter- 
est to insurance companies, pen- 
sion funds, universities, savings 
banks, investment trusts and 
others. Many of the buyers for 
these accounts prefer to purchase 
their requirements in a transac- 
tion of size rather than in several 
small lots. 

As a result, this Over-the- 
Counter Market as stated pre- 
viously has developed a large 
amount of volume in listed 
securities, 


Generally, the prices of these 
transactions are related to the 
market on the Securities Ex- 
change, or are reasonably close 
to those markets. However, that 
is not always true and there have 
been times when blocks have 
traded at substantially different 
levels depending on size and 
demand. 


It is also via the Over-the- 
Counter Market that private 
placements of listed as well as un- 
luSsuea Securities are made. In re- 
ferring to private placements, I 
am speaking of the placing for 
the account of those who might be 
deemed in control of a company 
of stocks of that company that 
they may own. 

There are certain restrictions on 


their liquidating to the public 
these so-called “control secu- 
rities.”’ 


As for reasons for selling, there 
are plenty; they may want diver- 
sification; they may need money 
to pay taxes; or they might want 
to sell the stock and buy tax-ex- 
empt securities. Rather than go 
to the work and expense of fil- 
ing a registration statement with 
the SEC, they will dispose of the 
stock by private placement. 


In doing this for such an ac- 
count, we are restricted as to the 
number of people that we may 
offer the security to, and also the 
type of the buyer. 
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We go to the type of buyer 
who we consider is a bona fide 
investor. We place the stock with 
him or with four or five or maybe 
20 accounts that are qualified 
buyers. We put the buyers on 
notice that the security is coming 
from a person who might be 
deemed in control of the com- 
pany, and they acknowledge that 
they are buying the stock for in- 
vestment purposes and not for re- 
distribution to the public. Gener- 
ally, those blocks sell at a slight 
discount from the quoted market. 


Secondary Offerings 

In addition, I referred to dis- 
tribution of listed or unlisted se- 
curities over-the-counter through 
secondary offerings. Earlier this 
year, we had an estate that 
wanted to liquidate a _ million 
shares of International Harvester 
common. Naturally, to seil a mil- 
lion shares day-by-day over the 
counter or on the Stock Exchange 
in the regular process of bis ness 
would take some time. An under- 
writing group was formed and we 
offered the block at a fixed price, 
which was in line with the mar- 
ket, and allowed a concession to 
dealers which would carry an in- 
centive to have their salesmen go 
out and sell the stock. That con- 
cession was larger than the com- 
mission on the Exchange. From 
3:30 the afternoon of the offering 
and before 10 o’clock the next 
morning the million shares had 
been sold. 

Many large blocks of stocks are 
distributed via secondary offer- 
ings. I understand the represen- 
tative of the Stock Exchange 
spoke to you of their operations 
and mentioned to you what their 
“special offerings’ were. Second- 
aries over-the-counter are quite 
comparable to specials on an ex- 
change and they operate the same 
way, except that over-the-counter 
you reach a much broader f.eld of 
dealers when you include those 
who are not members of an ex- 
change. 

I hope from what I have said I 
have given you some idea of how 
vast and how important this 
Over-the-Counter Market is to the 
securities industry. However, it 
is impossible to cover this broad 
subject in such a short time. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 


Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of C. Francis Smithers to 
Charles C. Dunaif will be consid- 
ered by the Exchange Nov. 11. 

Charles F. Zeltner, member of 
the Exchange, and a limited part- 
ner in F. S. Smithers & Co., also 
became a general partner Nov. 1. 








This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as 
an offering of these securities for sale or a@ solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


500,000 


Shares 


Continental Uranium, Inc. 


Common Stock 


Price $2.50 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may he obtained in any State only from such 


of the undersigned as may lawfully 


offer these securities in such State. 


Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 


November 4, 1954 
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Our Friend the Stockholder 


By S. WHITNEY LANDON* 
Secretary. American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Asserting stockholder relations are really a matter of human 
relations, officer of corporation having largest number of 
stockholders maintains that all officers and employees of a 
corporation play a role in stockholder relations and should 


know what stockholders are interested in. 


Reviews various 


means at hand in meeting obligations to stockholders and 
reveals what is done to improve stockholder relations in the 


Bell System. 


Concludes, corporation officials should not 


forget that they are trustees of stockholders. 


I am a little reluctant to speak 
nere today for I know that I am 
speaking in the presence of many 
who are much better qualified 
than I to dis- 
‘uss the im- 
portant sub- 
ject of stock- 
holder rela- 
tions. You 
have some 
real experts 
your midst. 
However, I 
have been 
closely associ- 
aled with this 
woOrk in a 
‘“Ompany 
which has 
more stock- 
holders than 
any other company 
mately 1,300,000. Probably that is 
my card of admission to this 
sneakers’ table today. Whatever 
may have been going through 
your committee’s mind in asking 
me, I feel greatly honored to be 
here and I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to talk to you. Our subject 
is very close to my heart and I 
have done considerable thinking 
bout it. Many people are think- 
ing about it today and I believe 
that there will be more and more 
as time goes on. 


S. W. Landon 


apvroxi- 


As a background for what I plan 
to say, vou might be interested in 
4 few facts about our stockholders 
the American Telephone and 
‘Telegraph Company. When the 
War ended in 1945 we had about 
680,000 stockholders. From then 
until 1951 our stockholder fam- 
ity grew to 1,000.000. and since 
1951 we have added about 300,000 
more. Thus the number of our 
‘lockholders has approximately 
Joubled since the War, while our 
rumber of shares has somewhat 
more than doubled. This means 
that more owners rather than big- 
ecr owners have supplied our 
large postwar additions to equity 
capital—about $4 billion. 

Typically, our owner is a small 
tnivestor. The average holding of 
gur individual stockholders is 30 
shares, representing at today’s 
market approximately $5,000. 
66,000 persons Own one share: 
75,000 own two shares; and 100,000 
own ten shares. These are the 
three largest stockholder groups. 
Our stockholders come from some 
19,000 communities in every state 
1 the Union, and from Alaska. 
Hawaii, and over 80 foreign coun- 
tries. During 1953, 145,000 new 
stockholders bought our § stock. 
from our correspondence we 
know that for many of these the 
purchase of our shares was their 
sirst stock investment. It is true 
Jiat a sizable number of people 
“ave owned our stock for many 
years, but an even greater num- 
her are relatively new with us. 
t is an interesting fact that on 
he average two new owners 
sve needed for a net gain of one. 

These small stockholders are 
remendously proud of their in- 
vestment. The man who gets his 
irst share is just as proud of that 
yne share as the man with 100 
shares—and probably even more 

» Also, they have the natural 
simbition to increase their num- 


*An address by Mr. Landon before 
he General Management Section of the 
mericen Gas Association, 36th Annual 
cenvention, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 

‘'rt. 12, 1954. 


ber of shares. Many of them tell 
us in their letters that they look 
forward to a goal of five or ten 
shares. Others are working to in- 
crease theirs to higher figures. In 
spite of this, the average number 
of shares per individual holder 
stays quite constant. It has gone 
up a share or two during recent 
years, but not nearly as much as 
might be anticipated from the 
large amount of convertible de- 
bentures issued. This means that 
while the existing Owners are 
gradually building up the number 
of shares they hold, there is a 
steady stream of one and two- 
share holders coming in at tne 
bottom all the time. This supply 
of brand new share owners and 
the urge to build un more owner, 
ship on the part of the existing 
share owners are tremendousis 
important to us all and to the 
financial health of our companies. 
It is to these people that American 
industry must look for the money 
which is constantly needed for its 
growth and development. And if 
our present stockholders are not 
happy and friendly toward ou: 
companies, their urge to add more 
shares would die and the supply 
of new investors would 
dry up. 

When I was asked what title 
night be used for mv talk. T said 
“Our Friend the Stockholder” best 
fits my thoughts and feelings. The 
stockholder starts out as our 
friend when he buys his stock, and 
if he doesn’t stay that way it is 
ovr own fault. That he stays 
friendly is important not only to 
all of us here in this room, but to 
everyone in America. Stockhold- 
ers are the owners of this great in- 
dustrial machine which is Amer- 
ica’s strength and salvation both 
in peace and war. What could be 
more important than that cordial 
and friendly relations, based on 
mutual understanding and confi- 
dence, should exist between these 
people who own the business and 
those who work for them and 
manage their properties. 

The time has long since passed 
when it was wondered whether 
good stockholder relations were 
worth working for. Today every- 
one knows that they are—they are 
a must. The question today is 
what more can we do to foster 
this essential of modern corporate 
success. 


soonTm 


The Purpose of Stockholder 
Relations 


The purvose of all stockholder 
relations activities is to build up 
and maintain a friendly, coopera-| 
tive. and understanding group of! 
stockholders. We want each one 
of them to fee] that he or she is 
a part of the family—thet he be- 
longs. From a practical point of 
view, we need their money, and 
we want them to he hanpv that 
they have placed it with us and 
to be ready to give us more if we 
should need it. 

I think in approaching our 
stockholder relations job we 
should realize that most of these 
people are just like ourselves— 
just like our friends. They want 
to be friendly and cooperative and 
they have a great pride in their 
company. Of course, we have the 
other type too, but they are in 
the minority, and our efforts 
should be aimed primarily at the 
average “good old American.” 
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This means that everything we 
write or say to them—whether it 
is a letter, printed material, or a 
personal contact—should be nat- 
ural and human; as nearly as pos- 
sible the wev we wou!'d write 
or talk to a friend—a respected 
friend. I find that the s-fest 
rule for me is to treat each share 
owner just the way I would want 
my mother or my father treated. 
That objective has been a most 
helpful guide. 

Stockholder relations is reallv 
a matter of human relations. As 
I have stated, our typical stock- 
holder in the Bell System is a 
small investor — 30 shares — and 
we think our program ought to 
be conducted along lines that will 
maintain the understanding of 
people in all walks of life. This 
emphasizes the value of a plain- 
speaking, simple, down-to-earth. 
person-to-person approach — not 
talking down to people, but try- 
ing to meet with them as with the 
neighbor across the street or over 
the backyard fence. 

Also, more of our individual ac- 
counts are held in the names of 
women than of men, and there is 
a marked growth in joint accounts 
most of which seem to be held by 
husbands and wives. For this rea- 
son, there is value in trying to 
talk with our owners in a way 
thet will be of interest to women. 
Although it is probably true that 
in some instances shareholdings 
of women may be a matter of 
“name only,” it seems wise not 
to discount the growing partici- 
pation of women in equity in- 
vestments. 

I mentioned previously the con- 
stant flow of new stockholders. 
We are, therefore, talking to a 
parade and not a crowd, and we 
ought not to hesitate to say things 
that are important merely be- 
cause we have said them before. 

Another thing which I think is 
worth mentioning is that, although 
stockholder relations usually head 
up to some one person, the re- 
sponsibility and the credit go 
much deeper. Every officer and 
employee of a large corporation 
plavs an active part in the stock- 
holder relations of his company 
Fach of them is likely to have 
dealings with the owners of the 
business—often without ever being 
aware that the individuals with 
whom they come in contact are 
stockholders. In this sense, rela- 
tions with the owners of a com- 
pany are the day-to-day responsi- 
bility of all the officers and all 
the employees. It is, therefore, 
important that everyone on the 
payroll should be conscious of the 
fact that the business in which he 
is engaged is owned by the stock- 
holders, that the stockholeers are 
interested in the way the business 
is run, and that they are entitled 
to know that the management and 
employees fully appreciate the 
important part the stockholders 
play in the welfare of the busi- 
ness. 


What Stockholders Are 
Interested In 


I suggest that we consider for 
a moment what stockholders are 
interested in about a company in 
which they have invested their 
money. As I have stated before, 
they are, by and large, average 
Americans just like ourselves, and 
they have the same basic interests. 
In the first place they want to 
know that their investment is safe 
and that the income they have 
counted on is reasonably assured. 
iOf course, a company’s regular 
fannual and quarterly statements 
provide the basic facts from which 
each stockholder can reach his 
own conclusion, and this informa- 
tion is enough for many. But 
when questions are raised we 
should be forthright in our reply. 
We cannot, of course, predict the 
future but we can restate in 
everyday language the important 
facts. 

But over and above the dollars 
and cents. stockholders also want 


Continued on page 28 
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Now that the campaign is over and the dead cats. as I pre- 
dicted. are being thrown all over the place, there comes up the 
picture of Vice-President Nixon. 

Last Monday, Election Eve, a Democrat who has served twice 
as an Ambassador to Lat.n America, by which 
I mean he served one spell of five or six vears 
before the 80th Congress. when the Republi- 
cans came into control, and another after Trv- 
man was reelected in 1948—and this has con- 
stituted his only livelihood—this Lemocrat, 
this sort of Democrat said to me, the Republi- 
cans would have fared much better had it not 
been for Nixon. 

When I asked him what he meant, he re- 
plied that Nixon had alienated “a lot of us 
fair minded Democrats.” ' 

Whereupon I laughed heartily as the ex- 
pression goes and said “Oh nuts, and you 
know you are giving me a lot of bunk.” 

This man’s attitude, however, is indica- 
tive of the feeling which the Democratic pro- 
fessionals have against the Vice-President of 
the United States. They have been so bitter and have made such 
a vigorous counter attack on him that a lot, too many, people have 
said to themselves: “We certainly hope Eisenhower continues to 
live: it would be terrible for Nixen to become President of the 
United States.” 

Now the facts are that the Democratic profess‘onals have a 
secret admiration for Nixon, for his ability, for his energy and 
courage. They have no real feeling that the country would be 
in an awful. shape if something were to happen to E senhower 
and Nixon were to become President. Privately these Democrats 
concede that he is a man of tremendous ability. 

The reason Adlai Stevenson, Stephen Mitchell et al went after 
him so hard, the reason they have succeeded in smearing him so 
much amecnest a great number of the American peonie, is that 
he was the best national campaigner the Republicans had. At the 
end he was slugving it out in the only way the people understood. 

It is unfortunate that the President wouid not let him slug it 
out earlier in this way. It was the type of campaign that Nixon 
thought from the first was needed. But the President, wholly in- 
experienced in American political campaigns, thought hard hit- 
tine, reference to the Communist coddling on the part of the 
Democrats, reference to the fact that the so-called Democratic 
Administrations of Roosevelt and Truman were necessarily larded 
with Communists and fellow traveiers—the fact that the Presi- 
dent's attitude was to live and forget, held Nixon in  c7.eck until 
about two weeks before the election. The President. himself, then 
became scared, admitted, in effect, for the first time, that he was 
a Republican President, and did some hard hitting himself. 

What Mr. Eisenhower seemed not to understand was that for 
20 years the so-called Democrats, a political motley, campaigned 
successfully against Herbert Hoover and the sellimg of apples on 
the streets. Many months ago the Attorney @eneral, Herbert 
Brownell, a very practical politician, sought to give the Eisen- 
hower Administration a lift by springing the Harry Dexter White 
case. I know of nothing that could have more pointed up the 
tragedy which the American people have gone through at the 
hands of the Roosevelt and Truman Administrations. But the 
heap of mock indignation which that political holly-podge called 
the Democrats, dropped upon him frightened the Administration 
and Brownell was not encouraged to pursue his activities. The 
theme was that the Republicans would go forward on a “positive” 
campaign of their “accomplishments.” They were so naive as to 
think there were votes in their “positive” accomplishment of the 
passage “after 20 years” of the St. Lawrence waterway. They 
would be emazed to know the rumber of people who were against 
it in the first place and the still greater number who didn't give 
a damn one way or the other. 

One can’t escape another phase of the Republican campaign. 
And that is that the Eastern or Dewey influence proved to be 
wrong. This influence, among other things, caused the Adminis- 
tration to make an attack on one of its own men, Joe McCarthy. 
The results of the elections indicate that this hurt the Republicans 
in the Middle West and certainly there were no offsetting advan- 
tages in the East. 

The Republicans were probably even more hurt by the fact 
that at the very time Congress was passing so much of the Eisen- 
hower program, chalking up a record of impressive accomplish- 
ments, the public’s attention was glued on the Army-McCarthy 
hearings. 


Carlisle Bargeron 


New Jersey is an outstanding example of the Camage to the 
Republican party done by this Eastern, so-called liberal influ- 
ence. In 1942, New Jersey Republicans elected Albert W. Hawkes, 
an outsianding man, to the Senate over the Democratic in- 
cumbent, Smathers. But he was not “liberal” or global minded 
enough and the powers that be replaced him in 1943 with Hen- 
dricksen. Not necessarily brilliant but one of the most popular 
members of the Senate, it seemed he did not meet the perfection 
demanded by the Eastern Republican “liberals,” so he was re- 
placed this year by another candidate, former Congressman Case. 
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In Plain 


English! 


“The Commodity Credit Corporation is the 


country’s largest corporation, 


with more than 


$6,000,000,000 invested in commodities owned or 
in commodity loans. It is nearly twice the size of 


our largest 
corporation. 


“This is the grim prospect we 
face, in spite of our greatly 
stepped-up efforts to merchan- 
dise government-held surpluses 
both at home and abroad.:- And 
I hasten to add here that our ac- 
célerated efforts to move the 
stuff are paying dividends, but 
the job is so immense that ac- 
complishments often seem 


meager by comparison. 
a * *%* 


non-governmental 





Ear! L. Butz 


“Our competitive pricing system is not function- 
ing effectively. The distribution lines have clogged 
up. Government has had to unplug them. It is today 
still siphoning surplus gluts out of clogged distribu- 
tion channels.’’—Earl L. Butz, Asst. Secretary of 


Agriculture. 


In plain English, we are producing more than 
people want—at least at prices asked—and govern- 
ment interference prevents adjustment either in 


production or prices! 


—_ 


Continued from page 11 


Can Railroads Meet Emergency 
Defense Requirements 


petition. Perhaps it is in the pub- 
lic interest that this be done. Cer- 
tainly it is not in the public in- 
terest to encourage the use of a 
high cost method of transport 
through subsidy, at the expense of 
a low cost method of transport 
that it not subsidized. Certainly 
it is not in the interest of national 
defense to encourage transporta- 
tion by subsidy that will not serve 
nearly as well the defense needs 
of our nation as will another 
transportation agency that is not 
subsidized. Instead of advocating 
removal of subsidy from our com- 
petition, or direct subsidy to the 
railroads, perhaps we should seek 
equality of competitive ovpor- 
tunitv somewhat along the follow- 
ing lines: 

(1) I have indicated that the 
rate structure of transportation is 
entirely inadequte to meet present 
day costs of performing the serv- 
ice. Yet there is a Federa] tax on 
transportation—3% on freight and 
10% on passenver service. Don’t 
you think consideration might be 
given to returning the equivalent 
of this tax money to the railroads 
and they be reauired to match it. 
dollar for dollar—as is being done 
by the states in Federal aid high- 
way programs—and earmark terse 
funds for roadway maintenanc?? 
This would place the railroads on 
a more equitable basis with t”eir 
competition insofar as roadway 
maintenance is concerned. There 
would not be a complete tax loss 
to Government. as it should have 
the effect of increasing earnin¢s 


upon which Federal income tax 
would be paid 

(2) The cost of grade sen?ra- 
tions and maintenance of protec- 


tive devices at grade crossings is 
grossly unfair to the railroad in- 
dustry. Legislation should be en- 
acted along the lines of the Hobbs~ 
Truman Act concerning navigable 
stre: 1 the future the 
railroads would be called upon to 
pay for only the benefits actually 
received in grade crossing separa- 
tions. Additionally, the cost of 
maintenance of bridges and pro- 
tection at railroad grade crossings 
should be shared by all bene- 
ficiaries—and not entirely by the 
railroads as at present. It would 


fer, 7 ’ ’ 








seem a 90-10 participation in 
maintenance of protection at rail- 
' e ¢-ossings would be fair 
—90% by Government and 10% 
on the part of railroads. 

(3) There is presently moving 
via airway, highway and water- 
way, three kinds of traffic: com- 

' us 9°. and private carrier 
tonnage. Common carrier tonnage 
is all that moves over the rail- 
roads. The four major methods of 
transport in this country should be 
treated alike and private and 
contract carrier tonnage permitted 
to move over the railways. Neces- 
sary safeguards to prevent abuse 
ot ts treedom could easilv be 
provided to be sure that rates 
would be fully compensatory and 
discrimination as between users 
avoided. 

(4) Curtail the importation of 
residual oil. In the event of war 
this supply would certainly be 
greatly lessened or eliminated. Its 
present volume in peacetime is a 
severe obstacle to the ability of 





YY “trv to meet wartime 
demands. There would be some 
improvement in neacetime econ- 


omy from resulting increases in 
employment in coal and transpor- 
tation. 

(5) Railroad passenger trans- 
portation is essential to national 
defense. It is also required in the 

nie tavee et is operation 
full-cost basis amounts 


on a to 


an annual deficit of nearly $700 
million. Tax relief in some form 
should be afforded the rail car- 


; on this phase of their opera- 


tion. 
(6) The railroads shou'd have 
the right of appeal to the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission when 
state regulatory bodies prevent 
discontinuance - of unnecessary 
service that is operated at a loss. 

(7) Serious consideration should 
be given to a program for stock 
piling railroad equipment for 
emergency use. The railroa’s can- 
not hope to maintain their posi- 
tion in our free enterprise system 
if during a peacetime economy 
they share in but 50% of the 
country’s traffic—and during a 
wartime economy are called upon 
to perform 65 to 75% of the much 
large movement of traffic. To 


carry such am unused amount of 
capacity would soon break the 
bank in any industry. 

(8) The various branches of the 
Government are large users of 
transportation. I think they fully 
recognize the shortcomings of the 
railroads’ ability to meet defense 
requirements if they be required 
on a large scale. Maybe — the 
Government should loan money to 
the railroads for equipment and 
modernization of plant, to be paid 
back over a period of years by re- 
duction in charges for moving 
Government freight. 


The suggestions I have advanced 
are merely examples of some of 
the things that might well be 
considered in connection with a 
strong and healthy rail transport 
system in this country—on the 
basis of fair treatment to al] and 
favors to none. As I analyze the 
facts, after careful documentation, 
the present pattern of regulation, 
taxation, subsidized competition, 
and restriction of the railroads’ 
efforts to meet such competition, 
is fast bringing this admittedly 
weak segment of our economic 
system—and admittedly essential 
link for national defense—to a 
point from which the railroads 
could not, as they did in World 
War II, return quickly to full 
strength and vigor as the trans- 
portation work horse of national 
defense. 

Some immediate changes in the 
condition in which railroads oper- 
ate in a peacetime economy such 
as I have suggested would ma- 
terially assist the railroads in 
modernizing their plant and equin- 
ment—at a cost that would not be 
noticeable to the American people. 
This assistance rendered by Gov- 
ernment would be much less than 
that furnished other forms of 
transport. It would substantially 
strengthen our defense where ad- 
mittedly it is now woefullv weak. 

I am happv to know tat the 
serious situation of transportation 
in this country has been rec- 
ognized at the tov level bv the 
recent anpointment of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet Committee to study 
the subject in all of its phases. I 
am sure that worthwhile results 
will ensue from their investiga- 
tion, and I think the Administra- 
tion is to be congratulated for 
this forward looking step. 


Witherspoon Adds 


‘Special to THe FINnaNciaAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Nor- 
man S. Lawson has become con- 
nected with Witherspoon & Com- 
pany, Inc., 215 West Seventh 
Street. 


Hutton Adds to Staff 


pecial to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif 
ert J. Rugen has become associ- 
ated with E. F. Hutton & Com- 
pany, 160 Montgomery Street. Mr. 
Rugen was formerly with Rey- 
nolds & Co. and Walston, Hoff- 
man & Goodwin. 


~Rob- 


With Mutual Frrd 


Oo Tue FINnaANctaL CHRONICLE) 
John 
and 
with 
444 


Three 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. 
C. Shunk, Peter J. Speros 
William N. Wentworth are 
Mutual Fund Associates, 
Montgomery Street. 


. > , 
With Hamilton Managem’t 
j Ttie FINancial 
DENVER, Colo 
Bondhus and Finis McClure are 
now with Hamilton Management 
Corporation, 445 Grant Street. 


J. W. Hicks Adds Two 


CHRONICLE) 


Norwood C. 


ner to THe FINANciat CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. Charles L 
Cole and John W. Deal have be- 


come affiliated with J. W. Hicks 
& Co., Inc., Colorado Building. 
Mr. Cole was formerly with Gar- 
rett-Bromfield & Co. 
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Public Utility Securities 











By OWEN ELY 


Middle South Utilities — Southern Company 


Middle South Utilities and Southern Company have been 
under political fire for some time in connection with the proposed 
contract to build a 600,000 kw. steam generating plant at an esti- 
mated cost of $107 million in Arkansas. This plant would furnish 
power for the Atomic Energy Commission, thus reducing TVA’s 
power commitments to the AEC (which have been growing fast) 
and releasing more power for TVA’s regular customers. 

The proposed plant is a result of President Eisenhower's sug- 
gestion, made in his January budget message to Congress, that the 
private electric companies join with TVA in supplying part of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s needs. There was nothing new in 
this proposal. Two different groups of midwestern utilities had 
already been formed for some time to construct large generating 
plants to supply power to the AEC. The two subsidiary companies 
which have been building these plants have been popularly known 
as EEI and OVEC (Electric Energy, Inc. and Ohio Valley Electric 
Co.). But for some strange reason there was no political outcry. 
over the formation of these companies,* and the construction of 
these power plants is now well underway. They were designed, 
just like the new proposal, to help TVA shoulder the increasingly 
heavy burden of supplying power for AEC, which now uses (it is 
estimated) about 5% of the total U. S. output of electricity. Simi- 
larly, South Carolina Electric & Gas has set up a subsidiary to 
build a medium-sized plant, part of whose output is being used by 
the AEC in the so-called Hydrogen Bomb Plant in South Carolina. 


The Middle South-Southern Company proposal was set up 
along generally similar lines to these earlier projects. Because the 
entire output would be sold to a single customer under contract, 


normal operating risks would be considerably reduced and hence 
the insurance companies would be willing to finance a very sub- 
stantial part of the cost through loans. The two utility companies 
would set up a subsidiary and furnish its common stock money— 
about $5.5 million. 

Operating utilities are customarily allowed an overall return 
of about €% on the rate base by state regulatory agencies. How- 
ever, under the proposed contract, the overall return on rate base 
for this proposed subsidiary would be reduced to about 3%4%. It 
is true that, because of the small amount of equity capital, the 
common stock return would be about 9%, but this figure is lower 
than the usual return allowed on common stocks by the regulatory 
commissions, which in the. following example works out at about 
11%. 








% of Total Cost of Weighted Cost of 
Capital Capital 5100 Capital 
Puneea DU. .<.e«ccecces 50% 3% $1.50 
Preferred Stock___.---_--- 15 4 0.60 
Common BIOCK .ucu se wccce 35 11 3.85 
Total and Average_-__-_-- 100% 6% $5.95 


Political critics have harped on the “9% return” as though 
this were the return on the whole cost of $107 million—ignoring 
the fact that it applies only to a small part of the total, and that 
the two utility companies (through their subsidiary) will be 
responsible for the carrying costs on the entire $107 million. More- 
over, the 9% return for the common stock is not guaranteed at 
al), but is merely a statistical estimate based on the proposed rate 
schedule and the estimated operating costs. If the plant’s con- 
struction cost should go above present estimates (as happened 
with the EEI plant) or if other contingencies should occur, Middle 
South and Southern might get no return at all on their invest- 
ment. Moreover, the AEC could cancel its contract to take power 
at any time, under mutually agreed payments, in which event the 
companies would have to find buyers for large amounts of power. 

Uniike public power agencies, the private company would 
pay substantial taxes—local, state, and Federal. Yet it is under- 
stood that the rates would stand comparison with those in existing 
AEC contracts. 

Thus far complete details of the proposed contracts have not 
published by the AEC. Open hearings will begin Nov. 4, 
however, and it is to be hoped that the many inaccurate state- 

herrings resulting from attempts to 
€candal”’ political 


yet been 


and red 
“Dixon-Yates 


inferences 
the 
cleared up. 

Naturally, the stocks of these companies have suffered some~ 
what the the 
integrity of their senior officers. Middle South, with a much larger 
(719% the 
brunt of this campaign, particularly due to side issues with respect 
Middle South’s stock 
but has since recov- 
12%. Southerrs 
These declines 


ments, 


exploit as a issue, will be 


from widespread newspaper publicity impugning 


stake es compared with Southern’s 21%) has suffered 
to its subsidiary, Mississippi Power & Light 
weeks from 32% to 28 
ered 29—a 
Company has cropped 2 points to 17, or about 11% 
compare with about a 3% decline in the Dow Industrial Avcrags 


has declined in recent 


(Monday’s close) to net decline of 





from its 1954 high and 6% in the Dow Utility Average. 

*Electric Energy, Inc. (in which Middle South Utilities has a 10% 
equity interest) was set up on a preliminary basis under an SEC order datec| 
Jan. 15, 1951, during the Truman Administration. Other SEC orders dated 
Jan. 8 1953 and Aug. 28, 1953 approved the financing of this company, 


substantially through institutional loans. 
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THE MARKET... AND YOU 


By WALLACE STREETE 
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There was comfort to be 
derived from the unexpected 
strength of the Republican 
tickets in this week’s elections 
and the stock market took 
full advantage of it with 
the best one-day gain of this 
year. The last time the list 
was so exuberant for one 
trading session was way back 
last April. 


The thoroughness with 
which the opinion polls 
pointed up the opposition 
strength had mitigated against 
any surprise element in the 
election and even before the 
results were in, considerable 
doubt had been’ generated 
that a selloff was due. In fact, 
the nervous decline of last 
week had even been stemmed 
in the week’s single pre-elec- 
tion session as some short- 
covering was accomplished. 


Election-Plus-Production 
Bullish 


Partly due to the election 
and partly because of the 
rising production rate, steel 
shares were able to shake off 
the chagrin over merely the 
regular dividend declarations. 
The fact that they are cover- 
ing their present dividends by 
good margins plus the fact 
that yields are still running 
around 5 to 7% helped buoy 
the shares in this group. Na- 
tional Steel, however, had 
been somewhat more _ note- 
worthy on the soft side in 
response to a relatively less 
inspiring earnings statement. 
The Youngstown-Bethlehem 
situation, still rather clouded, 
has been able to inspire «ome 
wishful investing in the hope 
that the merger will work out 
after all. 


X se 


Utilities were probably the 
outstanding case of election 
jitters. The average had de- 
clined somewhat steadily. in- 
cluding five out of the half 


dozen sessions immediately 
before the election. In fact, a 
minus sign of more than $3 
for the month of October was 
not only the widest monthly 
change in this index so far 
this year, but marked the 
first month of 1954 that they 
had lost ground. High-priced 
People’s Gas which narrowly 
escaped making the list of 
new lows, this week reached 
a price level below that wiped 
out a full year’s progress. It 
was saved by the election. 


“ 


Varied Dividend News 

Apart from the election, 
dividend news made itself felt 
in a variety of ways, ranging 
from an initial shrug over an 
extra for International Nickel, 
to a restrained spurt as Gen- 
eral Motors doubled its pay- 
ment for the year-end plum, 


and to a rather sharp but 
monetary dip in Boeing Air- 
plane as traders sold on the 
good news. 

* * % 


Aircrafts generally seem to 
have anticipated good divi- 
dend action to the hilt and 
have greeted the expected 
news with a good deal of re- 
straint. General Dynamics 
elicited a rather surprising 
satisfaction over its dividend 
increase and preferred retire- 
ment plan. This probably was 
due to the fact that it had sold 
off considerably when a stock 
split, widely expected failed 
to emerge from an earlier di- 
rectors’ meeting. 

%* * * 


It was also dividend action 
rather than the election that 
pushed the rubber shares to 
the fore, the specific encour- 
agement coming from Good- 
year’s distribution and split 
proposal. The uncertain item 
in this group has been Lee 
Rubber which topped out re- 
cently after a good runup and 
hasn’t shown any convincing 
sign of changing its ways even 
through the post-election 
rally. 


% %* % 


Fading Chemicals 


Chemical issues, the pre- 
miere growth group that had 
spearheaded the long advance, 
were laggard despite brief 
strength engendered by the 
election results. American 
Potash has been the easy 
member of the division more 
times that not and American 
Cyanamid has featured in the 
recent strength. For Monsan- 
to and du Pont it has been a 
case largely of backing and 
filling with some occasional 
wide moves pretty well can- 
celed out subsequently. Rohm 
& Haas, on the other hand, 
has fitted no cut pattern and 
has erupted in wide moves of 
half a dozen to a dozen points 
at a clip in either direction. 
The pre-election lull held it to 
a range of only a point and a 
couple of sales last week, by 
contrast. 

* a ok 

Oils continue on a some- 
what mixed pattern which 
also has kept them from show- 
ing any decisive direction. 
Royal Dutch came out of its 
recent retirement to show 
some semblance of strength. 
Standard Oil issues were con- 
tent to mill around aimlessly, 
with Calso a bit ready to back 
up on heaviness. 


Until the election the auto 
shares were undistinguished 
and derived little in the way 
of support out of the showings 
of the new models, as a wait- 
and-see attitude developed 
over whether Chrysler can 
improve its share of the mar- 
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ket. The issues did share in 
the post-election runup in full 
measure with General Motors 
paving the way. 

Electrical issues for the 
most continued to rest despite 
the outside influences, nota- 
bly General Electric which, 
while it showed good buoyan- 
cy, certainly didn’t share in 
the general enthusiasm to any 
great extent. The best acting 
in the group was McGraw 
Electric which was back in 
the wide-moving class again 
this week. 

%* %* ‘* 


An Independent Sprinter 


One individual favorite that 
stood out without any ex- 
traneous help whatever was 
American Metal Co. which, 
joining the ranks of the 
sprinters, posted several new 
highs. It had independent 
strength throughout the pre- 
cautionary pre-election selling 
and continued to bound sub- 
sequently reaching a level 
some 2'% times the price of 
less than $20 at which it had 
begun trading as this year 
started. 

Sse 

Tobaccos came in this week 
for one of their periodic hope- 
ful rebounds from all the can- 
cer talk on only the slightest 
of rumors that some of the 
latest tests will dissipate any 
link between cigarettes and 
lung troubles. American To- 
bacco on a good gain made 
the ‘“‘most-active list” where 
there have been few appear- 
ances from this group recent- 
ly. Moreover, it was joined in 
the top activity column by 
Reynolds which also fared 
moderately well. 


1 * k 


Rails shared in the new en- 
thusiasm to a good measure 
but overall it was mostly a 
case of lolling around. The 
fact that they had a good day 
immediately before the elec- 
tion, with only four out of the 
20 carriers used in the Dow 
rail average losing ground, 
was more encouraging to the 
followers of this long-neg- 
lected section than their post- 
balloting spirit. Rock Island 
was the star of the group, 
erupting to a new 1954 high 
after some fat gains. The new 
high is a feat that not many 
of the carriers are even in a 
position to attempt. 


The technical indications 
were all favorable, but not 
vital yet. A good rebound on 
favorable election news 
clouded any real decision over 
whether the correction is 
finished or not. The most op- 
timistic note is that rails ap- 
pear to have found support at 
a level well above the lows of 
August and September and 
are in a position to attempt to 
make a new high again after 
one rebuff. 

[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 


Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.) 


Continued from page 5 


Observations... 


crease in generating capacity by 1970. In any event, have the 
utilities’ politically destructive potentials perhaps been already 
fully discounted in their recent market jitteriness. 


Toward the Down-Side 

Offsetting these bullish market elements, there are, of course, 
bearish accompaniments. 

Overall, there is the possibility, though particularly unpre- 
dictable, of a damaging change in business psychology—at least 
over the short-term—ensuing from indications of further Demo- 
cratic resurgence in 1956. 


Then the area of taxation harbors various negative effects. 
New and Fair Deal-ish expansion policy is committed to high 
taxes to accompany big spending; in contrast to the Republican 
philosophy, as voiced by Dr. Burns, to give tax reduction priority 
over increased spending, and to use it to stimulate investment as 
well as consumption. And apart from their general soak-the- 
rich credo, in certain specific tax areas, as capital gains, insurance, 
petroleum, the upsurge in Democratic power may be destructive 
to the investor and to the price of his securities. (in the case of 
life insurance taxation, however, the current favorable stop-gap 
arrangement has had no opposition on party lines.) 

+ * * 


“NET”’—there is little prospect of decisive economic change, 
particularly in relation to steck market action, resulting from 
the currently-enacted change in the composition of the new 
Congress. 

Divergence of Prices Too 


There is one market forecast this column would confidently 
make: namely, that the heterogeneity of the Election influences 
and market explanations will be fully equalled by that in the 
behavior of prices. 


The varying intra-market and intra-industry course of some 
individual issues since the Republicans’ victory on Election Day, 
1952 is demonstrated in the following intervening price changes. 


American Metal +82% Woolworth + 5% 
American Smelting __.. — 8 Kresge — 18 
Standard Oil N. J._--- - +30 United Merchants __._. + 42 
Amerada — 5 J. P. Stevens — 26 
Hiram Walker +45 Lehigh Coal + 25 
Schenley —16 Peabody Coal — 35 
du Pont + 36 Baltimore & Ohio RR. 27 
American Cyanamid _.. —20 Pennsylvania RR. __-_- 11 
Federated Dept Stores. +20 Columbia Broadcasting 00 
Interstate Dept. Stores. — 6 Zenith Radio 9 
General Motors +50 Eastern Airlines 

Chrysler —25 United Airlines 


The Dow-Jones Industrial Steck Average Advanced by 25% 
during the period. 


This year’s pre-Election month of October’s fall of 10 points 
in the averages, 59 issues rose 10% or more, 61 other issues be- 
tween 6 and 10%, and 251 additional stocks by less than 6%. 
Again divergently, 435 issues declined from 6-10%, and 41 fell 
by more than 10%. 

At the eve of this Election, during last Friday’s weakness 
when the averages actually dropped 2.45 points to the lowest 
levels in six weeks, 249 issues nevertheless rose (against 670 de- 
clines), of which no less than 19 stocks hit new highs for the 
year (against only 13 lows). 


What Investor Policy? 

This pervasive divergence, combined with our afore-dem- 
onstrated conviction that prices over the near-term will generally 
follow unpredictable crowd psychology, leads to the decisive con- 
clusion that investing decisions in expectation of long-term hold- 
ing, should concentrate on appraising individual issues on quanti- 
tative criteria of value—resting on the basic principle that any 
time is a good time to buy a good value. 


Pan-Israel Oi! 
Stock Offered 


Gearhart & Otis, Inc., of New 
York, and Crerie & Co., of Hous- 
ton, Texas, are offering, as a spec- 
ulation, Pan-Israel Oil Co., Inc., 
American voting trust certificates 
for 750,000 shares of common cap- 
ital stock, at $2.50 per share. 

The net proceeds from the fi- 
nancing will be added to the com- 
pany’s funds and will be used for 
exploration, drilling and develop- 
ment of presently held acreage; 
operations and expenses as and 
when required; and for the acqui- 
sition, exploration and develop- 
ment of additional acreage. 

It is the intention of the man- 
agement of Pan-Israel Oil Com- 
pany, Inc. to confine operations 
to the State of Israel, where these 
sister companies hold the petro- 
leum licenses covering approxi- 
mately 800,000 gross acres. One 
of the pioneer groups in Israel’s 
oil search, their properties are 
scattered throughout the country 
in areas which contain several 
known structures considered to be 


favorable for the accumulation of 
oil and/or gas. 

Under the terms of contracts 
with Pantepec Oil Co., C. A., this 
company and Israel-Mediterranean 
Petroleum, Inc. recently begam 
the drilling of their first deep 
test well on a jointly held 90,000 
acre concession a few miles south 
of Tel Aviv in the Coastal Plain 
area. This well will seek produc- 
tion to a depth of 8,000 feet. 


Humble Oil & Refining 
Holders Made Offer 


The Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) is 
offering shares of its capital stock 
in exchange for shares of capital 
stock of Humble Oil & Refining 
Co. in the ratio of nine shares of 
the capital stock of Standard Oi} 
Co. for ten shares of capital stock 
of Humble Oil & Refining Co. The 
terms of the exchange offer which 
expires Nov. 30, 1954 are set forth 
in a prospectus dated Oct. 29, 1954, 
copies of which are obtainable 
from the Corporation Trust Com- 
pany, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City 2, N. J.; First National Bank 
in Houston, Texas, and Morgan 
Stanley & Co., 2 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 
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The Security I Like Best 


for substitutions even far in ex- 
cess of those anticipated couid 
be effected by less than a million 
tons of aluminum. They may, of 
course, be highly valuable substi- 
tutions because of the specialized 
uses served by the nonferrous 
metals. In contrast, the possibil- 
ities of substituting aluminum for 
steel and wood are almost unlim- 
ited. Aluminum window frames 
and furniture, and aluminum in 
construction could by themselves 


account for a four-or-five-fold™ 


expansion of United States alu- 
minum demand from its present 
level. 

“We have chosen to project the 
1975 United States demand for 
aluminum at 4.5 million tons (be- 
tween four and five times the 
1950 consumption) as indicating a 
plausible rate of growth. A fig- 
ure much less than this would 
imply almost no incursions of alu- 
minum into fields now held by 
other materials. A figure much 
greater, say 10 times the 1950 out- 
put, would be possible if alu- 
minum were assumed to take over 
more than a small part of the 
functions now performed by wood 
and steel.” 


Present U. S. capacity for pri- 
mary production of aluminum is 
about 1,526,000 tons per annum, 
of which Kaiser accounts for 
about 27%. During 1953, the alu- 
minum industry produced about 
1,250,000 tons of the primary 
metal. This compared with 937,- 
000 tons in 1952, 410,000 tons in 
1946 and 112,000 tons in 1936. 
Shipments of all aluminum prod- 
ucts in 1953, exclusive of deliv- 
eries to the government’s stock- 
pile, totaled around 1,620,000 tons 
—an increase of 22% over those 
of 1952. Of this amount, deliv- 
eries for all civilian uses were at 
a record 1,230,000 tons, the bal- 
ance having been accounted for 
by defense and atomic energy 
takings. 

The largest markets for alu- 
minum are represented by the 
transportation field (automotive, 
rail, air and marine), the elec- 
trical field and the building in- 
dustry. 


At the present time, automo- 
biles have on them an average of 
from 15 to 18 pounds of alu- 
minum per car. One model, how- 
ever, now has 66 pounds of alu- 
minum on it. The industry feels 
that it is not unlikely that the 
future will witness as much as 
120 pounds of aluminum on each 
car. One reason for this view is 
the fact that automobiles today 
are being loaded down with so 
many additional gadgets and ac- 
cessories that lighter materials 
must be used in order to prevent 
the increase of over-all car weight. 
For the latter is important in the 
case of passenger cars because of 
the relationship between sales ap- 
peal and the horsepower-weight 
ratios. In the case of commercial 
vehicles, it is even more impor- 
tant because of its bearing upon 
operating and maintenance costs. 

Not only are all segments of the 
electrical industry enjoying ex- 
cellent secular growth but the use 
of aluminum within the industry 
is expanding at a very rapid rate. 
The year 1953 witnessed greatly 
increased use of covered alu- 
minum wire for secondary distri- 
bution lines. The most important 
reason for the trend toward 
greater use of aluminum in the 
electrical industry has been the 
fact that the price of copper has 
been going up much more than 
the price of aluminum; and in the 
electrical industry one pound of 
aluminum goes as far as two 
pounds of copper. 

The field in which the use of 
aluminum has been experiencing 
the greatest growth, and which 
holds forth the greatest potential- 


ities for further growth, is the 
building industry and its allied 
fields. The aluminum-clad Alcoa 
skyscraper in Pittsburgh, which 
was completed in 1953, is an ex- 
ample of the extent to which alu- 
minum can be efficiently and 
profitably utilized in construction 
work. At the present time, there 
are about 250 structures patterned 
after the Alcoa building which 
have been built, are being built or 
are in the blueprint stage. 
In mid-1950, Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical had a productive ca- 
pacity, built or building, of 180,- 
000 tons of primary aluminum per 
annum. All bauxite was pur- 
chased from Alcoa in Dutch 
Guiana, made into alumina at 
Baton Rouge, La., and reduced to 
ingot at Mead and Tacoma, Wash., 
with power from the Bonneville 
dam. Fabricating mills were lo- 
cated at Trentwood, Wash. 
Kaiser’s 1951-54 expansion pro- 
gram, now completed, entailed 
the expenditure of some $230 mil- 
lion, about $176 million of which 
is subject to accelerated amor- 
tization (five year write-offs) un- 
der Certificates of Emergency. 
This expansion program in- 
cluded: (1) The development of 
the company’s large bauxite de- 
posits in Jamaica, within 1,100 
miles of the company’s dock at 
Baton Rouge, with an annual ca- 
pacity of 1,500,000 tons of baux- 
ite and reserves estimated as suf- 
ficient to meet the company’s ex- 
panded requirements for 50 years. 
(The major portion of the com- 
pany’s bauxite requirements is 
now coming from Jamaica.; (2) 
The construction of the world’s 
largest reduction plant at Chal- 
mette, La.; (3) Expansion of the 
Baton Rouge alumina plant and 
its adaptation to Jamaica ore; (4) 
Expansion of the Mead and Ta- 
coma reduction plants; (5) Ex- 
pansion of facilities at Trentwood, 
Wash., Newark, Ohio, and Hale- 


thorpe, Md. 
The company recently § an- 
nounced plans for a new inte- 


grated sheet and foil rolling mill 
to be built on the Ohio River near 
Ravenswood, West Va. Construc- 
tion is scheduled to begin around 
Jan. 1, 1955. The first unit, which 
will be completed around mid- 
1956, wili have a rated annual ca- 
pacity of 72 million pounds of 
sheet and foil. 

After the first unit is in produc- 
tion, Kaiser intends to start a sec- 
ond phase of construction, cul- 
minating in 32 acres under roof, 
providing employment for 2,000 
workers and resulting in a fully 
integrated rolling mill with an 
annual capacity of more than a 
quarter million pounds of com- 
mercial aluminum sheet and foil 
products. The cost of the project 
has not been announced but the 
O. D. M. has granted the company 
a $66 million Certificate of Neces- 
sity. The company has stated that 
funds for the first unit have been 
provided by rescheduling the ma- 
turity dates of the loans made 
with private institutions when the 
$230 million 1951-54 expansion 
was financed. 

Although the new plant will in- 
itially be supplied with heavy- 
gauge coiled sheet from Trent- 
wood, when the second phase of 
construction is completed and the 
mill is fully integrated, pig alu- 
minum requirements will be sup- 
plied from the Chalmette, La. 


plant on the Mississippi River 
near New Orleans. 
This new expansion should 


prove to be highly beneficial to 
the company. It will increase the 
proportion of the company’s out- 


put that will be sold in fabricated 
form. It will decrease transporta- 
tion costs; and by giving Kaiser 
for the first time an eastern 
sheet-and-foil plant, it will render 


the company better diversified 
geographically. 

Kaiser’s capitalization as of 
May 31, 1954, consisted of 3,783,- 
780 shares of $1 par common (pre- 
ceded by long-term debt of $163,- 
840,000); 375,000 shares (par $50) 
of $2.50 convertinle preferred 
stock (each share _ convertible 
into 1.41 shares of common) and 
325,000 shares (par $50) of $2.75 
convertible preferred stock (each 
share convertible into 1.66 snares 
of common). The Kennecott Cop- 
per Co. owns all of the $2.75 con- 
vertible preferred, having pur- 
chased it from the company for 
$16,250,000 in December, 1953. On 
the latter date Kennecott also pur- 
chased 100,000 shares of common 
stock from the four founding 
stockholders of the company. 


In the fiscal year ended May 31, 
1954, Kaiser had record sales of 
$226,641,000—a gain of 24% over 
those of the preceding 12 months; 
reported net income was $14,016,- 
000 equivalent to $3.36 a com- 
mon share (of which $1.01 a share 
was contributed by the final quar- 
ter) and $37.38 a share on the 
$2.50 convertible preferred. The 
report for that fiscal year repre- 
sented the initial use by the com- 
pany of a revised accounting 
method (recommended by the 
American Institute of Account- 
ants), which shows net income 
after charging-off only normal 
depreciation and after providing 
for future income taxes to be 
paid on the amount by which ac- 
celerated amortization claimed for 
tax purposes exceeds normal de- 
preciation. The net effect of this 
method of accounting is to show 
net income in an amount equal to 
that which would be shown if 
only normal depreciation were 
charged-off on both tax returns 
and reports to stockholders. Ac- 
cording to the company, if this 
basis of accounting had been used 
for the fiscal year ended May 31, 
1953, earnings would have 
amounted to $2.86 a common share 
and $31.38 a share on the $2.50 
convertible preferred. 

In the first quarter of the fiscal 
year to end May 31, 1955, the up- 
ward trend of earnings was fur- 
ther extended. Sales recorded a 


year-to-year increase of 10%; net 
income was up 54%; and $1.29 a 
common share was earned, as 


compared with $0.85 a share in 
the corresponding year-earlier pe- 


riod. The sharp rise in earnings 
notwithstanding the only moder- 
ate increase in sales volume strik- 
ingly highlights the extent to 
which Kaiser’s earnings have 
been reflecting the inevitable un- 
usual expenses that plague a 
company when new facilities first 
go into production; and it also 
highlights the commendable rate 
at which the company is emerging 
from its period of growing pains. 

The current annual dividend 
rate on the common is $1.30 a 
share; and in the past four fiscal 
years, cash dilistributions have 
been supplemented by stock divi- 
dends. 

As of May 31, 1954, working 
capital totaled $48.4 million; the 
current ratio was two to one; and 
the ratio of cash items to current 
liabilities was 0.6 to 1. 

Relative to any consideration of 
the company’s future annual sink- 
ing fund and debt maturity re- 
quirements, it is noteworthy that 
the cash inflow is large. For ex- 
ample, in the fiscal year ended 
May 31, 1954, when net income 
was $14,015,715, cash income, be- 
cause of the heavy charge-offs 
resulting from the expansion pro- 
gram, amounted to $40,385,110— 
equal to a sizable slice (24.5%) of 
the company’s total long term in- 
debtedness as of May 31, 1954. 

Long range estimates of future 
earnings are of course always 
highly nebulous. But we know of 
no way to avoid making them if 
one is attempting to evaluate a 
growth company equity. As a tool 
in arriving at an opinion on the 
attractiveness of Kaiser Alu- 
minum, the following earnings 
projections are offered: 

In the fiscal year to end May 
31, 1955, I estimate per common 
share earnings of $5.20 to $5.50; 
in fiscal 1956, $6.60; fiscal 1957. 
$7.25; fiscal 1958; $8; and fiscal 
1959, $8.50. These projections are 
based upon the company’s pres- 
ent capitalization. Assuming the 
conversion into common of both 
of the presently outstanding con- 
vertible preferred issues, the 
above projections would be low- 
ered to the following: fiscal 1955, 
$4.43 to $4.66; fiscal 1956, $5.52; 
fiscal 1957, $6.03; fiscal 1958, 
$6.61; and fiscal 1959, $7. 


It is the writer’s opinion that 
Kaiser Aluminum’s $2.50 convert- 
ible preferred stock is an attrac- 
tive holding for investors seeking 
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capital gains. And notwithstand- 
ing its excellent price appreciation 
potentialities, its preferential 
status, and the fact that it is sell+ 
ing at less than $1.00 a share be- 
low conversion parity with the 
common, its current price of 
around 68% affords a yield of 
3.7%. The common at its current 
price of around 48 yiclds 2.7%. 
Both the preferred and common 
stock are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


J. C. Rambin Now Is 
With Rauscher, Pierce 


DALLAS, Tex. — Rauscher, 
Pierce & Co., Mercantile Bank 
Building, announce that J. C. 
Rambin has become _ associated 
with them as municipal sales 
manager of institutional accounts 
in the Dallas-Fort Worth area. 
Mr. Rambin was formerly with 
M. A. Hagberg & Co., Inc. 


R. A. Cunningham Co. 
Formed in New York 


R. A. Cunningham Co., Inc. has 
been formed with offices at 115 
Broadway, New York City to en- 
gage in a securities business spe- 
cializing in municipal bonds. Offi- 
cers are Richard A. Cunningham, 
President, G. D. Cunningham, 
Vice-President and Treasurer, and 
C. N. Hitchcock, Secretary. Mr. 
Cunningham was formerly Mana- 
ger of the municipal bond depart- 
ment for Ernst & Co., Laird & 
Company and J. G. White & Co. 


Two With Westheimer 


(Special to THe FINaNciaAL CHRONICLE) 

CINCINNATI, Ohio — Frank J. 
Casey and John F. Henry have 
become associated with West- 
heimer and Company, 326 Walnut 
Street, members of the New York 
and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges. 
Mr. Casey was formerly Wilming- 
ton, Ohio representative for Bache 
& Co. 


Green, Erb Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — Edward 
L. Volkmer is now affiliated with 
Green, Erb & Co., Inc., NBC 
Building, members of the Midwest 
Stock Exchange. 














8,969,055 SHARES 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 


CAPITAL STOCK 
($15 Par Value) 


in exchan ge for 


CAPITAL STOCK . 


(no par value) 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


Standard Oil Company is offering shares of its Capital Stock in exchange for shares of Capital 
Stock of Humble Oil & Refining Company in the ratio of 9 shares of the Capital Stock of 
Standard Oil Company for 10 shares of Capital Stock of Humble Oil & Refining Company. 
The terms of the exchange offer which expires November 30, 1954 are set forth in a Pros- 
pectus dated October 29, 1954, copies of which are obtainable from THE CORPORATION 
TRUST COMPANY, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, New Jersey; FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK IN HOUSTON, Texas and MORGAN STANLEY & CO., 2 Wall Street, New 


York 5, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y., November 1, 1954. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 


EuGENE HoLMAN, Chairman of the Board. 
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British Stock Exchange Prospects 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Commenting on the renewed upturn of the London stock mar- 
ket, Dr. Einzig ascribes the rise to increased dividend payments 
of corporations that ignore the plea of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for dividend limitations. Says, to a large degree, 


nise in equities is a long-overdue adjustment of stock exchange 
values to intrinsic values, arising from gradual increase in 
undistributed profits. 


LONDON, Eng.—After a period 
of hesitation the London Stock 
Exchange resumed its rising trend 
during the second half of October. 
Indeed its 
boom became 
accent uated, 
and during 
the three days 
to Oct. 21 the 
“Financial 
Times” index 
showed a rise 
of 5% points. 
The immedi- 
ate cause lies 
in the opti- 
mistic state- 
ments of the 
Chancellor of 
the Excheq- 
uer, Mr. But- 
ler. Having foreshadowed in a re- 
cent speech a doubling of the 
standard of living of the British 
people within the next 25 years, 
he now claims that the progress 
achieved during the past year 
justifies his optimistic forecast. 
The figures of the balance of pay- 
ments were satisfactory during 
the first half of 1954—even though 
they do not look quite so promis- 
ing for the second half. Revenue 
was well maintained and there 
was a decline of expenditure. In- 
dustrial output continues to in- 
crease. The gold reserve has in- 
creased in spite of the substantial 
amounts of external debts repaid 
in recent months. 


It is not surprising that Mr. 
Butler’s official optimism should 
inspire similar sentiments in in- 
vestors and speculators. But the 
fundamental reason for the rise is 
due not so much to the fact that 
the public follows the lead given 
by Mr. Btuler but to the fact that 
boards of directors disregard his 
exhortations in favor of maintain- 
ing dividend limitations. The 
wages ceiling has long disap- 
peared, and now the dividend 
ceiling has also ceased to exist. It 
is the dividend increases, actual 
or anticipated, that are mainly 
responsible for the firm under- 
tone. To a large degree the rise 
in equities has been a long-over- 
due adjustment of Stock Exchange 
values to intrinsic values, the lat- 
ter having increased as a result of 
the gradual increase of undis- 
tributed profits. 


At the same time the mainte- 
mance of consumer demand at a 
very high level has given rise to 
hopes that profits and dividends 
would continue to rise. In spite 
of the absence of a rising trend 
of prices—the cost of living index 
actually declined by one point in 
September—there is no doubt that 
inflation is proceeding unabated. 
The absence of a rise in prices is 
due to the fact that the rise in 
output of consumer goods has 
cancelled out the effect of the ex- 
pansion of the consumers’ pur- 
Chasing power. There is more 
money to spend, but there are 
aiso more goods available on 
which to spend it. 


One of the reasons why infla- 
tion is not causing a rise in prices 
in Britain is that the demand has 
been mainly for consumer goods. 
The extent of capital investment 
is inadequate. This is a bad thing 
from the point of view of future 
prospects, but it does mitigate the 
immediate effects of inflation. For 
an increase in the production of 
capital equipment tends to affect 
prices much more than a corre- 
sponding amount of increase in 
the production of consumer goods. 


Dr. Paul Einzig 


This is because the time lag be- 
tween the expenditure on produc- 
tion costs and the appearance of 
the finished products is naturally 
much longer for capital goods. 
Additional purchasing power is 
created as soon as their produc- 
tion begins, but it may take many 
months, and even years, before 
the goods on which the money is 
spent become available. In the 
case of consumer goods the time 
lag is much shorter, provided that 
the increase of their output does 
not involve an expansion of the 
producing plants. 


The accentuation of the rise in 
equities gave rise to some anxiety 
about the possibility of a sharp 
relapse. There appears to be noth- 
ing in the economic situation that 
would be liable to cause such a 
slump. The favorable indices pub- 
licized by Mr. Butler are likely to 
remain favorable, more or less. 
Consumers’ purchasing power is 
expected to continue to expand. 
There are no obvious clouds on 
the horizon of the business situa- 
tion. Although the international 
position of sterling is not so strong 
as it should be, it is strong enough 
to obviate the necessity for drastic 
disinflationary measures to pro- 
tect the gold reserve. Nor are 
boards of directors likely to 
change their policy favoring 
higher dividends. It would re- 
quire more than mere exhorta- 
tions to restore the dividend ceil- 
ing, and it is inconceivable that a 
Conservative Government should 
introduce legislation § restricting 
dividend payments. Thus, the 
chances are that boards of direc- 
tors will have more profit avail- 
able for distribution, and that 
they will not hesitate to distribute 
a larger rather than smaller pro- 
portion of it. According to com- 
parative statistics published re- 
cently in “The Financial Times,” 
only 14% of the untaxed profits 
are distributed by British compa- 
nies, while the corresponding fig- 
ure for the United States is 26%. 
There seems to be, therefore, 
scope for further increase of Brit- 
ish dividends in the absence of 
restrictive legislation. 


The question is, what are the 
chances of a return of a Labor 
Government which would not 
hesitate to take early action to 
prevent dividend increases. The 
only development which would 
bring about a major Stock Ex- 
change slump would be a Social- 
ist victory at the next general 
election. The mere anticipation of 
such qa victory might reverse the 
trend even before the general 
election. It is no wonder inves- 
tors, speculators and stockbrokers 
are watching domestic political 
trends with keen interest. Such 
trends are in existing conditions 
much more important indices of 
Stock Exchange prospects than 
any of the figures indicating the 
financial and economic situation. 

From this point of view the 
prospects are anything but clear. 
There was a contradiction be- 
tween the Gallup Poll result in 
September, showing a_ decisive 
swing in favor of the Socialists, 
and the result of the Croydon by- 
election a few weeks later, at 
which the Conservatives more 
than held their own. This was 
explained by political commenta- 
tors on the ground that in the 
meantime the split in the Labor 
Party that became evident at the 
annual conference at Scarborough 
diverted many “floating” voters 
from the Socialist to the Con- 
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servative camp. But the result of 
the Wakefield by-election, which 
disclosed no change in the per- 
centage otf votes, and that of the 
Shoreditch by-election, which 
snows an increase of the propor- 
tion of the Socialist vote by some 
512%, were published on the same 
day. The contrast between them 
caused bewilderment among po- 
litical prophets. 

What matters, however, is that, 
as things are, there is no likelihood 
of a general election before next 
summer, and it is far from certain 
whether there will be one at all 
in 1955. This means that holders 
of equities, whether investors or 
speculators, need not make up 
their minds for some time whether 
they consider a Socialist victory 
likeiy or not. Indeed at this stage 
any such conclusion would be 
grossly premature, for the polit- 
ical prospects are liable to change 
many times between now and 
polling day. As and when the 
presumed date of the general 
election will be drawing nearer, 
however, an increasing number of 
people will play for safety and 
take their profits while the going 
is good. This means that, unless 
there should be a clear swing of 
public opinion in favor of the 
Conservatives, liquidations during 
the late spring and summer of 
1955 are liable to bring about a 
gradual but substantial decline of 
Stock Exchange prices. In the 
meantime, however, there is no 
reason.why they should not reach 
new high records. 


Magenheimer V.-P. 
Of Chase Nat’! Bank 


Jacob Magenheimer has been 
appointed a Vice-President of the 
Chase National Bank, Percy J. 
Ebbott, President, announced. Mr. 
Magenheimer, who has been with 
the bank for 40 years, is asso- 
ciated with the official staff 
handling the bank’s commercial 
and banking relationships in the 
South. 


At the same time the board 
appointed the following as Sec- 
ond Vice-Presidents: Frank W. 
Burr and Melvin D. Lake, trust 
department; Carl E. Haugen, mid- 
western district, and Harold C. 
Taylor, bond department. 


August F. Pardey and Frank 
M. Richards were appointed As- 
sistant Cashiers in the bond de- 
parment, and Edward B. Maybeck 
was made an Investment Officer 
and Richard G. Keneven an 
Estate Planning Officer in the 
trust department. 

Newly-appointed Assistant 
Managers at New York City 
branches were: Robert P. Fechtel., 
42nd Street; John P. Healy, Madi- 
son Square: Robert D. Hubbard, 
57th Street; Theodore W. Linda- 
bury, 73rd Street, and Harold A. 
Schulenburg, 25 Broadway. 


Form Fidelity Secs. 


(Special to THe FIrNnanciat CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo.—Albert Hayu- 
tin has opened offices in the First 
National Bank Building, to engage 
in a securities business under the 
firm name of Fidelity Securities 
Company. 


Forms Rogers & Co. 


(Special to Tue FInanctat CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo. Joseph W. 
Rogers has formed Rogers Co 
with offices in the Kittredge 
Building to conduct a securities 
business. 


L. C. Fulenwider Opens 


(Special to Tue FInancrat CHronicie) 


DENVER, Colo.—L. C. Fulen- 
wider, Inc., is engaging in a secu- 
rities business from offices in the 
Equitable Building. Officers are 
L. C, Fulenwider, Jr., President: 
N. J. Fulenwider, Vice-President: 
and Hover T. Lentz, Assistant 
Secretary. Gerri V. Frellick is 
also associated with the firm. 
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The Pitfalls of a Dollar 
Averaging Policy 


stant amount of stock regard- 
less of the market level, may of- 
fer a poor and perhaps dangerous 
guide to the future if it creates a 
new type of market that differs 
from the past on which theoretical 
market studies have been made. 


“Dollar Averaging” Is Exerting a 
Potent Force 


The effect on the market of the 
huge new volume of buying 
power created by dollar averag- 
ing cannot be accurately judged; 
however, there is little doubt that 
it is exerting a potent force. In 
the postwar period we have wit- 
nessed a decided trend to common 
stocks on the part of institutional 
investors, which commonly prac- 
tice dollar averaging, as they 
have attempted to adjust their 
portfolios to a period of un- 
precedented inflation and new 
rules permitting common stock 
investment. The size of common 
stock ownership by institutions 
has been estimated to be approxi- 
mately one-third of the market 
value of all listed securities. In- 
Stitutional buying has been aug- 
mented in recent years by several 
new sources of funds that are 
already an important factor and 
are likely to become of greater 
importance in future years. 


Undoubtedly the greatest new 
and most rapidly increasing force 
in the investment market is that 
of pension funds. The dollar value 
of pension plans in the United 
States increased from $1.9 billion 
in 1940 to about $17 billion in 
1954. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 25 to 30% of this total 
is being invested in common 
stocks. The monthly payments by 
employers and employees are in- 
creasing pension funds by over 
$214 billion annually. This steady 
flood of funds finds its way into 
the investment market almost 
daily and the portion of the total, 
approximately $560 to $675 mil- 
lion, that is invested in common 
stocks annually, provides an im- 
portant fund for dollar averag- 
ing. 


Life insurance companies un- 
der the recent change in some 
state laws, notably New York 
State, are investing a larger per- 
centage of their assets in common 
stocks. Aggregate stock holdings 
of life insurance companies at 
the end of 1953 amounted to $2.5 
billion which accounted for 3.3% 
of their total assets. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the total 
stock holdings were in common 
stocks. This represents a substan- 
tial increase over 1940 when life 
insurance companies had only 
1.8% of their assets invested in 
stocks, with less than one-quarter 
of this total in common stocks. 
In addition, the total assets of 
life insurance firms have _ in- 
creased over 160% in this period. 
At the present time such institu- 
tions are purchasing over $250 
million a year in stocks and have 
a steady stream of premiums 
flowing in each month that must 
find its way into investment 
channels. 


Another example of a new 
source of funds for dollar aver- 
aging is found in the growth of 
common stock investments by 
New York State’s mutual savings 
banks. On June 30, 1954, sixty- 
nine of these institutions invest- 
ing jointly through a common 
fund owned common stocks with 
a market value of $19.2 million 
which represented an increase of 
195% over the market value of 
the fund’s equity holdings on 
June 30, 1953, when the fund was 
initiated. This was in addition to 
the greater volume of direct in- 
vestments made in common stocks 
by both members and non-mem- 


bers of the common investment 


fund. 


Personal trust departments, 
which as a group have long 
ranked as the most important 
holders of corporate stocks among 
the financial institutions, have in 
recent years increased their in- 
vestment in common stocks as a 
result of changes in their invest- 
ment practices and in statutory 
provisions. While personal trust 
funds are not likely to be in a 
position to follow dollar averag- 
ing to any extent, because of the 
usual lump sum _ investments 
made under each separate trust, 
they are nevertheless an impor- 
tant factor in the market because 
of the great volume of securities 
they own and hold. At the pres- 
ent, personal trust funds own 
over $20 billion in corporate stocks 
which accounts for over 15% of 
all outstanding domestic corpo- 
rate issues. These large holdings, 
which generally are infrequently 
switched, tend to restrict the 
amount of securities available for 
institutional buyers that are con- 
fronted with the problem of in- 
vesting a steady stream of funds. 


Second in importance in total 
holdings of corporate stocks are 
investment companies. The popu- 
larity of this type of investment 
vehicle has increased tremen- 
dously in the past 10 to 15 years, 
after its period of decline fol- 
lowing the 1929 crash. Total net 
assets of the 142 members of the 
National Association of Invest- 
ment Companies, including both 
open- and closed-end companies, 
at present totals approximately $6 
billion, a new all-time high. This 
important source of investment 
funds has shown a steady annual 
increase and is likely te enjoy 
popularity as long as market 
prospects prove favorable: The 
amount invested in common 
stocks varies from fund to fund 
depending upon the type, whether 
strictly a bond fund, a common- 
stock fund, or a leverage fund. 
While dollar averaging is used 
by investment companies their 
importance in this regard is 
minimized by the variable 
amounts available for investment 
by the open-end companies 
(which account for about $5 bil- 
lion of the total holdings of in- 
vestment companies) due to the 
fluctuations in the sale and 
liquidation of shares. 


In addition to providing a 
steady and growing stream of 
funds for the securities market, 
institutions by their investment 
practices support the market in 
other important ways. There is a 
general tendency for institutions 
to hold the securities that they 
purchase rather than to resell. 
This minimum of shifting avoids 
the speculative label but at the 
same time reduces the floating 
supply of available investments. 
This is an important considera- 
tion when it is recognized that 
there is a lack of regular supply 
of new stocks as contrasted to 
bonds and mortgages. This is due 
of course to the fact that corpo- 
rations have done the bulk of 
their equity financing in the past 
15 years out of retained earnings. 
In 1953 new corporate issues of 
common stock amounted to $1.3 
billion while corporate bonds and 
notes totaled $7 billion. This lack 
of availability of new common 
issues forces institutional in- 
vestors to depend upon resold 
existing issues and makes the 
price of such issues especially 
susceptible to increases since any 
demand for existing securities can 
be met if the bid is made suffi- 
ciently attractive. 

Of greater importance in at- 
tempting to determine the pos- 
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sible effects of dollar averaging 
is the fact that institutional 
buyers tend to concentrate on a 
small group of popular invest- 
ment issues. This practice, of 
course, severely restricts their 
market activity and causes some 
rather interesting reactions that 
run contrary to generally ac- 
cepted market theory. First of all, 
the regular purchases of the same 
group of securities by institu- 
tional buyers drives down the 
yields on the popular market 
leaders as the price of these se- 
curities is being driven upward. 
An examination of the yields on 
the 20 most popular industrial 
common stocks in the portfolio 
of institutional buyers clearly re- 
veals that they are definitely 
lower than yields of the general 
market. The accompanying table 
indicates the 20 leading industrial 
common stocks held by institu- 
tions and their yields at Sept. 14, 
1953, the beginning of the present 
bull market, and the recent mar- 
ket date of Oct. 8, 1954, and com- 
pares these yields with the aver- 
age yield of the 30 stocks 
contained in the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial averages. 


Yield of Institutional Favorites 
Dropping 

Since the beginning of the 
present sustained upswing, which 
started on Sept. 14, 1953, when 
the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
ages dropped to 255.49, their low- 
est point since July 20, 1951, the 
average yield of the institutional 
favorites has dropped from 5.2 
to 3.8%. The average yield of the 
30 stocks in the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial list declined about the 
same percentage in this period, 
from 6.1 to 4.6; however, the 
average yield of the Dow-Jones 
industrial stocks, which includes 
12 of the institutional favorites, 
still remains 0.8% greater. Fur- 
ther evidence of the fact that the 
institutional favorites have lower 
yields than the market in general 
is found in a comparison of the 
average yield of this group with 
the average yield of the stocks 
contained in the Dow-Jones aver- 
ages which are not included in 
the list of 20 stocks favored by 
institutional buyers. On Oct. 8, 
1954, these 19 stocks showed an 
average yield of 5.1%, 1.3% 
greater than the yield of the in- 
stitutional favorites. On the same 
date the 50 industrial stocks con- 
tained in Standard and Poors’ list 
had an average yield of 4.8, 1.0% 
greater than the average yield of 
the institutional group. 

If the institutional buyers con- 
tinue to make regular purchases 
of a small group of quality stocks 
regardless of the market level 
their concentrated buying will 
further depress the yields of these 
market favorites. As a _ conse- 
quence the returns from these 
popular issues, which comprise 
the greater part of the institu- 
tional portfolios, will decline. 


YIELDS ON 20 


FAVORITE INDUSTRIAL 
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This is likely to happen even if 
the long-run growth trend of 
these securities remains the same. 
For over the long-pull the bulk 
of the return from stocks is a re- 
sult of the dividends collected 
rather than the appreciation of 
the securities. If both the growth 
trend and the same dividend pay- 
ments were continued the return 
on these popular securities would 
be less because each successive 
purchase in a rising market is 
likely to be made at a higher 
price and produce a lower yield. 
There is a possibility that the 
present market level will go much 
higher if dollar averagers adhere 
to their regular purchase sched- 
ules regardless of market level. It 
would be hazardous to predict the 
end of the present market rise 
even if earnings tend to stabilize 
or turn down because dollar av- 
eraging ignores valuation. This 
regular influx of funds into the 
market may very well push yields 
of favorite industrial common 
stocks beyond the imbalance that 
existed between hond and stock 
yields in 1929. The present av- 
erage yield of 3.8% on the insti- 
tutional favorites is already be- 
low the average yields of ap- 
proximately 4.0% on high grade 
preferreds. If the yields of ponu- 
lar issues drop another 25%, as 
they did in last year’s bull mar- 
ket, they will be below the pres- 
ent average yield of approxi- 
mately 3.0% on high grade bonds. 


Dollar Averaging a New and 
Potent Market Factor 


It can be concluded from the 
foregoing analysis that dollar av- 
eraging represents a new and 
potent force in the market that 
must be recognized. Since the 
end of World War II it has 
brought billions of dollars of new 
purchasing power into the market. 
This huge volume of _ institu- 
tional buying has been concen- 
trated on a limited number of 
market favorites and is continu- 
ally shrinking the floating supply 
of stocks. At this point the aver- 
age yield of the common stocks 
so heavily invested in by insti- 
tutional buyers has not declined 
to the level of high grade bonds. 
However, as indicated in the 
table, several of the leaders have 
reached or have gone beyond this 
point and the average yield of the 
entire group of institutional favor- 
ites is aproaching this level much 
more rapidly than the usual mar- 
ket averages indicate. Can dollar 
averaging be regarded as an in- 
vestment policy when it ignores 
the question of the current value 
of the stock purchased? When it 
calls for regular purchases of a 
constant dollar amount of stocks 
regardless of market level? When 
it tends to be confined to a very 
limited number of popular stocks? 
If this practice can be considered 
an investment policy we are dan- 
gerously close to “New Era” 
thinking. 


COMMON 


a well-known forecast about an 
impending big break in the stock 
market, 





The Stock Market 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Asserting he expects another severe stock-market reaction 

sooner or later of at least 50 to 75 points, Mr. Babson holds 

such a break could occur even during a period of good busi- 

ness activity. Says current market presents much the same 

irregular picture as was present in 1929, but points out there 
are many new crosscurrents that did not exist then. 


Twenty-five years ago I made 


At the close of the previ- 
ous day, Nov. 
3, 1929, the 
Dow Jones 
Industrial 
Stock Aver- 
age stood at 
380. The mar- 
ket immedi- 
ately began to 
weaken and 
shortly 
plunged down 
swiftly, clos- 
ing at 230—a 
decline of 150 
points in less 
thai eight 
weeks. Today 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
age is 358, within six points of 
the highest figures since 1929. In 
fact, it has moved up over i100 
points since September, 1953. 


buying, much of 


Investment Trusts. 


farm prices, 


degree. 


Roger W. Babson 


Reactions to Be Expected 


I expect another severe re- 
action sooner or later, of at least 
50 to 75 points. Surely, present 
stock yields are now too low, when 
1954 Federal Taxes are deducted. 
Such a break in the market could 
occur even during a period of 
good business activity such as I 
am now forecasting. Stock prices 
have of late demonstrated that 
they can move independently of 
both business and earnings. It is 
well to recall that, in 1929, there 
were few outward signs of the 
stock market crash ahead. 

Investors were then anticipat- 
ing larger dividend returns with 
reduction in 


gain levels of 1932. 


most lines are fair; while 


of at least 50%. 
flation since 


stocks. Again, 


a risk through di- however, becoming a_ possible PASADENA, Calif. — Investors 
versified Investment Trust hold- gource of danger. This is a new Funding Corporation has_ been 
ings and promised mass produc- factor which did not exist 25 years formed with offices at 234 East 
tion and inventions “such as the ago. Where the danger signals Colorado Street to engage in a 
world had never seen before.” of 1929 are not now evident, this securities business. Officers are 
The research laboratories of our new danger signal of the “build- William A. King; President; John 
great industrial concerns were jng boom” is surely with us. M. Howard, Vice-President and 
also then depended on to bring pFurthermore, today’s building is Treasurer; and John I, Gibson, 
these miracles about. In short, mostly on borrowed money. Only Secretary. 


a “New Era” was then confidently 
anticipated. Basically, there was 
weakness, but it most 


was aP- some day. (Sper © THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLI 
parent in stock market specula- MAPLEWOOD. N. J.—Lewis & 
won. installment Purchases Roegner has been formed with 
Conservative Advice This brings me to another pres- offices at 56 Chestnut Street to 
The current market presents ent danger, namely, installment engage in a securities businesss. 
much the same irregular picture purchases. These purchases are George A. Roegner is a principal 


as was present in 1929. The so- 


called blue chips have outdis- 
tanced the bulk of the issues on 
the market, due to concentrated 
it by Institu- 
tions, Pension Funds, and Mutual 
There are in 
addition many new crosscurrents 
in the market that did not exist 
in 1929. We have armament ac- 
tivity and other Government buy- 
ing, heavy spending, support of 
and especially the 
intense new advertising programs, 
which I consider very important. 


It is clear that the economic 
picture and the trend in the mar- 
ket can change abruptly and 
snowball rapidly to an unexpected 
The real purpose of my 
column this week is to bring to 
your attention that the market 
may soon be in as vulnerable a 
position as in 1929, especially if 
the capital gains tax should be 
repealed, for which the “bears” 
are striving. Those who were un- 
prepared in 1929 had no chance 
to take the profits they thought 
they possessed. Nor did they have 
purchasing power when the mar- 
ket reached the unbelievable bar- 


General Conditions Now Good 


The banks are now sound; 
ployment is now good; profits in 


few stocks are being “bought on 
margin”; all must have a margin 
Home building 
is actually booming, and the in- 
1929 has justified 
higher prices for both homes and 
I commend the 
importance of today’s advertising. 


The boom in home building is, 


the Federal Government can pre- 
vent a wave of mass foreclosures 


today not increasing rapidly. They, 
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are still 


however, 
Curiously, they are now being en- 


very heavy. 





couraged by the banks which 
would have nothing to do with 
small loans 25 years ago. 

Another different condition to- 
day relates to labor unions. Every 
right-thinking person must ap- 
prove the general usefulness of 
labor unions in their place. Unions 
are justified in striking if neces- 
sary to eliminate bad working 
conditions and to get a fair wage. 
The present system, however of 
demanding more money merely 
because a union has a monopoly of 
a certain industry is wrong and 
could ultimately bring on a panic. 


W. T. Nightingale Sr. 
Proud Grandpa of WT Il! 







































































W. T. Nightingale 


W. T. Nightingale, Sr., President 
of the Mountain Fuel Supply 
Company, Salt Lake City, is the 
proud grandfather of W. T. Night- 
ingale III, courtesy of Mr. of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. T. Nightingale, Jr. 


J. S. Hassan Resumes 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN MATEO, Calif. — John S. 
Hassan has resumed the invest- 
ment business from offices at 23 
Second Avenue. Mr. Hassan was 
formerly in the securities business 
in San Mateo and recently has 
been associated with Sutro & Co. 


em- 


very 


Investors Funding Formed 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


Lewis & Roegner Formed 


of the firm. 

















Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 





STOCKS OF INSTITUTIONAL BUYERS 





Quarterly Statement of Billings, Estimated Unbilled Balance 


Institutions - -—-Yield Based on Price—— 
























CoMPANY— Holding Stocks Sept. 14, 1953 Oct. 8, 1954 of Major Contracts and Number of Employees 
Standard Oil of N. J.-------- 506 3% TK , 
Getienl Electric - P a 417 7 rt ‘ Three Fiscal Months Ended Nine Fiscal Months Ended 
du Pont de Nemours_____._.. 393 3.8 2.9 September September September September 
Union Carbide & Carbon__.. 391 4.0 3.0 Billings during the period: 27, 1954 28, 1953 27, 1954 28, 1953 
er go moters......-....... 4 Ae a Shipbuilding contracts _+ *- a & $26,405,038 $23,367,361 $85,443,201 $64,320,060 
Westinghouse Electric._..... 334 5.0 2.8 Ship conversionsandrepairs. . . « 1,521,838 8,240,009 18,750,650 36,823,114 
ere as one te ‘ae a oa Hydraulic turbines and accessories . . 1,803,816 985,717 4,586,431 3,618,178 
c BS Mawcesnded ; : 

Phillips Petroleum_________- 282 52 41 Other work and operations . . . « 3,754,957 2,518,926 10,158,002 7,837,587 
Socony Vacuum St ee ee 269 6.5 45 , Totals ° ° ° ° ° . . . . $33,485,649 $35,1 12,013 $1 18,938,284 $1 12,598,939 
Standard Oil of California... 264 6.0 4.0 aati. wie ns Qantas G0, 000d 

‘ ; . ptember 27, ptember 28, 
Sears mocwue k- Ss tae 256 4.8 4.1 Estimated balance of major contracts unbilled at the 
Monsanto Chemical-_-------- 233 3.1 2.8 diaeGeeeee,-¢ « + « ee 6 » $198,608,480 $219,374,133 
Standard Oil of Indiana-_-_- 230 3.8 2.9 Number of employees on roll at the close of 
Eastman Kodak_-_----.-.--.. 228 4.3 3.3 ee Pe ae ee ee ee ee ee 13,989 16,489 
Montgomery Ward___----... 228 4.5 47 } "." ’ : 

: *h lal i ve 225 47 34 The Company reports income from long-term shipbuilding contracts on the percentage-of-completion basis; such income for 
Allied Cc emical and Dye... " ” nes a any period will therefore vary from the billings on the contracts. Contract billings and estimated unbilled balances are subject 
Dow Chemical_-_------- --- 221 3.0 2.4 to possible adjustments resulting from statutory and contractual provisions. 

Continental Oil of Delaware 220 5.1 3.7 By Order of the Board of Directors 
Avereme Yield 20 Sieca..._...... 5 26; 38% October 22, 1954 R. |. FLETCHER, Financial Vice President 
Avg. Yield Dow-Jones Industrials 6.1 4.6 —_—_—— — a 
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As We See It 


ing in its attitude toward waste of the taxpayers’ sub- 
stance, would have been much more worthy of support 
had it proved much more nearly a genuine “budget- 
firster” than was the case. Possibly, the nearest thing to a 
‘budget-firster” to be found among the members of 
either party at this moment is Senator Byrd of Mr. Ste- 
venson’s own party, although the Senator is not wholly 
alone among his own political family in his regard for the 
pocketbooks of the great rank and file of the people of 
this country. The emphasis on the issue by so many of the 
Democratic candidates and their supporters this year 
underscores the split in the Democratic party even as a 
number of. other events have emphasized division within 
the party of the President. 


A Dangerous Doctrine 

This ‘“budget-firster’’ concept is a highly generalized 
notion which lends itself to many and dangerous applica- 
tions. The superfluous government employee who has 
been removed from the national payroll and told in effect 
to find more productive and useful work in private life 
is quite likely to find a “friend” in the politician who 
insists that the “human welfare” of the harbored hireling 
of whatever party happens to be in power is far more 
important than any effort to pare or prune so impersonal 
and abstract a thing as a set of figures setting forth the 
outlays of the Treasury. 

When the “human needs” of the embattled farmer 
are placed above and beyond all budgetary considerations 
the hazard to the solvency of us all! is real. There are a 
great many farmer voters in the country, and the obliging 
politicians have for decades been pouring out billions of 
the money belonging to the rest of us to keep the farmers 
happy. The Truman Administration after the 1948 elec- 
tions out-Heroded Herod in its scandalous generosity to 
the tillers of the soil and livestock husbandmen. Dis- 
passionate citizens of the United States who have the 
interests of their country truly at heart and who under- 
stand the true inwardness of this situation must feel a 
debt of gratitude to President Eisenhower for the courage 
which enabled him to speak some plain words on this 
subject in the face of danger of attack from servile Demo- 
cratic politicians and timid Republicans. The fact remains, 
however, that the Administration has hardly scratched the 
surface, and the outlook for really constructive states- 
manship in the matter has never been good. 

The Administration succeeded with virtually no oppo- 
sition within or outside its own ranks in enacting into law 
an extension of the so-called social security system with 
no regard whatever for the inevitable effect upon the 
budget of future years and future generations. The fiction 
that future beneficiaries are actually now providing the 
funds to pay their future benefits is being permitted to 
continue as gospel among those who have no understand- 
ing of the complexities of a so-called reserve system which 
in effect takes the “contributions” of future beneficiaries 
and spends them as the politicians think best, leaving 
future pensioners dependent upon the production of future 
workers to meet the ultimate cost of the generous schemes 
now part of our system—as must inevitably in any event 
be the case. 

Defense and the Budget 


Another sin attributed to the “budget-firsters’” now 
in control at Washington is that they have all but wrecked 
our defense for thirty pieces of silver. The present Ad- 
ministration, as a matter of fact, is due a large measure 
of commendation from us all for its insistence upon shift- 
ing the emphasis to the creation and maintenance of a real 
defense system in contra-distinction to spending large 
amounts of money on defense. The actual state of our de- 
fenses is a subject far too technical for most of us to - hope 
to appraise independently. It is likewise true that the 
layman, particularly when hardly more than a smattering 
of the facts is available to him, is in no position to form 
a very firm opinion about the degree in which the waste 
and the pointless extravagance have been eliminated from 
the defense effort. It appears to us rather absurd, how- 
ever, to assert that in this area the budget has been placed 
first and our real needs second. 

These politicians who delight in pouring scorn upon 
others whom they describe as “budget-firsters” have a 
strange sort of economic and social philosophy—if their 
precepts can be dignified with such names as these. They 
probably do not realize how nearly they come to adopting 
the system by which some of Mark Twain’s groups were 
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said to make a living by taking in one another’s washing. 
The rank and file whose economic status and prospects are 
supposed to be the subject of so much concern of these 
vote seekers are to be saved by having them pay out 
billions to keep millions producing farm products which 


no one wants. 


Some of these commentators come very 


nearly saying that we can all be enriched by waste or the 
production of needless items in the name of defense. 


When stated in such bald terms as these, ideas such 
as these seem quite ridiculous. Careful students of current 
affairs, however, know that these professional anti-budget 
firsters need careful watching at all times. 
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The Gas Industry in Action 


same bugaboo of load factor, but 
their worry is in reverse. The 
tremendous boom in electric air 
conditioning is creating for them 
excessive summertime peaks 
which are costly to meet. An 
obvious answer is the promotion 
of electric heating. Not so much 
in 1954 or 1955 or even in the next 
few years, but over the long pull 
this may well be the answer unh- 
less the gas industry can provide 
a different one by capturing a 
large portion of the summer cool- 
ing load. To do so will require 
substantial improvement— 

First, in the competitive cost 
and performance characteristics 
of gas air conditioning equipment; 

Second, in the distributing fa- 
cilities of gas equipment manu- 
facturers so that the market can 
be more effectively reached; and 

Third, in the selling and pro- 
motional efforts of manufacturers 
and utility companies alike. 

Through the PAR Program, 
A.G.A. is engaged in research 
looking towards the development 
of gas fueled air, conditioning 
equipment which will more nearly 
meet the industry’s need. Several 
manufacturers are likewise en- 
gaged in research, including the 
manufacturer who now sells the 
only year round gas system avail- 
able. Continued and intensified 
research is a necessary first step. 
It must be supported by the in- 
dustry at large, through contribu- 
tions to the PAR Program, through 
willingness to buy and test ex- 
perimental models using various 
cooling cycles, through aggressive 
efforts to promote the best equip- 
ment available now and at all 
times in the future. This is action, 
the kind of action needed to keep 
a potential bonanza from becom- 
ing a pitfall instead. 

It’s a long jump from the home 
appliances we have been discuss- 
ing to the subject of industrial 
sales. But, if you want to go back 
to our talk about the cooling load, 
there is a connecting link. It is 
in the word “cheapness.” Just 
as this great industry has been 
prone to sell the “cheapness” of 
its cooking appliances, so in all 
too many instances has it been 
selling the “cheapness” of indus- 
trial gas. At this point, let’s not 
think of “cheapness” in terms of 
price alone. I fully realize that 
the drastic change in economic 
conditions brought about by post- 
war inflation, coupled with the 
inflexibility of regulatory policies, 
has created in some sections of 
the country an anomalous situa- 
tion—gas, historically and intrin- 
sically a premium fuel, is priced 
below the cost of competitive 
fuels. This may be all to the good 
for those who are buying nothing 
more than a quantity of British 
thermal units, but there is danger 
in such a situation. It is the dan- 
ger that not only regulatory bodies 
but our industry itself may forget 
the true value of the service it 
sells and its obligation to make 
that service reliable. I am not 
speaking against the off-peak or 
interruptible sales which are a 
vital factor in the economics of 
many utility companies. I am 
speaking against any tendency to 
regard all industrial sales as be- 


ing interruptible almost at will. 
Speaking from the viewpoint of a 
company which has sold substan- 
tial quantities of firm industrial 
gas at premium prices reflecting 
its value as a processing fuel, 
speaking on behalf of the men in 
our industry who have made a 
career of selling gas as a premium 
fuel, and speaking on behalf of 
the manufacturers of gas equip- 
ment who must compete with 
equipment using fuels which are 
not interruptible in their supply, 
I urge upon this great industry the 
wholehearted endorsement of an 
additional point recently proposed 
by the Industrial and Commercial 
Section as an amendment to the 
Action Program for Gas Industry 
Development. It is: 


“Each gas utility company is 
urged to provide firm industria! 
gas within the limits of the sys- 
tem’s capacity for those opera- 
tions which cannot tolerate sup- 
ply interruptions or curtailments.” 

Here, in three widely separated 
areas—cooking, air conditioning, 
and industrial sales—we have a 
picture of the approach which our 
industry is making towards the 
strengthening of its competitive 
armor. Some of you in this fine 
audience will be disappointed be- 
Cause areas in which you are more 
directly interested were not 
chosen for discussion. Let me as- 
sure you that their omission does 
not mean there is want of action 
in those areas. Indeed, my pre- 
liminary notes for this occasion 
dealt with many other aspects of 
the gas industry in action, for 
example: 


Efforts to upgrade the gas wa- 
ter heater and to focus our selling 
and promotional efforts on those 
water heaters which are at least 
adequate in terms of size and per- 
formance: 


Development of a package gas 
kitchen to supply the new and re- 
modeled home market: 


Improvement in operating prac- 
tices with respect to the adequacy 
of house piping, the venting of 
appliances, and the location of 
meters; 


Recognition of the unrealized 
opportunities available in the sale 
of gas for commercial uses: 


Development of additional uses 
for gas and increased emphasis on 
the promotion of all presently 
known uses; 


Participation by the gas indus- 
try in the Better America Pro- 
gram, aimed at the prevention or 
elimination of slum areas in the 
cities of our nation: 

And so on. 


To discuss all of these at one 
sitting would tax the patience of 
any audience. It should be clear 
by now that the gas industry is 
in action. Those who produce, 
transmit and distribute gas, and 
those who manufacture the appli- 
ances and equipment which con- 
sume it, individually and through 
their trade associations—A.G.A. 
and GAMA—are working together 
as never before to strengthen their 
competitive position: Not by ig- 
noring or belittling their compe- 
tition (which would be rather 
hard for me to do) but by im- 


proving their own products and 
their efforts to sell and promote 
them. 

Ten gas utility companies, wide- 
ly scattered across the cowntry, 
in selected cities of moderate size, 
have been engaged for the past 
year in efforts to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of ACTION. They- 
have surveyed the markets in 
these 10 cities. They have pulled 
all the stops in setting up mer- 
chandising and dealer promotional 
programs. With varying degrees 
of participation, they have drawn 
appliance manufacturers into 
these programs. And they are 
proving that aggressive action, 
based on careful market analysis 
and buttressed by adequate fi- 
nancial and moral support, does 
get results. In one of these cities, 
for example, dollar sales of gas 
appliances per residential meter in 
the first four months of 1954 in- 
creased 41% over 1953. Three 
other cities served by the same 
company and facing the same gen- 
eral economic and competitive 
conditions showed losses from 
22% to 37%. We know that ap- 
pliance sales generally in the 
early part of 1954 were below the 
previous year. In its demonstra- 
tion city, this company has proven, 
to its own satisfaction and to all 
who are interested, that ACTION, 
in capital letters, pays off. 

Which brings me to the happy 
point where I can make a closing 
observation. (Or perhaps I should 
say it brings me to the closing 
point where I can make a happy 
observation.) More and more, the 
“Action Program for Gas Indus- 
try Development” is becoming the 
program of each individual gas 
utility company and gas appliance 
manufacturer, Add all their pro- 
grams together, season them with 
the cooperative efforts carried on 
through A.G.A. and GAMA, and 
in fact we have today “THE GAS 
INDUSTRY IN ACTION.” 


Thomas Graham Named 
To S. F. Gommission 


Thomas Graham 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. Thomas 
Graham, The Bankers Bond Co., 
Incorporated, Kentucky Home 
Life Building, has been elected a 
commissioner of the Louisville 
Sinking Fund for his third three- 
year term. 


New-Mar Uranium Corp. 
(Special to Tur Financia, CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo. — New - Mar 
Uranium Corporation is engaging 
in a securities business from of- 
fices in the Majestic Building. 
Officers are Ralph W. Newton, Jr., 
President; Charles W. Marion, Jr., 
Secretary - Treasurer; David F. 
Powers, Vice-President. 


Huey Adds to Staff 


(Special to THe FInanctal 

DENVER, Colo.—M. Paul Rus- 
sell has become connected with 
L. A. Huey Co., U. S. National 
Bank Building. 


Shelley Adds to Staff 


(‘Special to Tue Financtat CHRONICLE) 

DENVER, Colo.—Jack A. Ler- 
ner has joined the staff of E. L. 
Shelley Company, Ernest & Cran- 
mer Building. 
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ing in its attitude toward waste of the taxpayers’ sub- 
stance, would have been much more worthy of support 
had it proved much more nearly a genuine “budget- 
firster’’ than was the case. Possibly, the nearest thing to a 
“budget-firster” to be found among the members of 
either party at this moment is Senator Byrd of Mr. Ste- 
venson’s own party, although the Senator is not wholly 
alone among his own political family in his regard for the 
pocketbooks of the great rank and file of the people of 
this country. The emphasis on the issue by so many of the 
Democratic candidates and their supporters this year 
underscores the split in the Democratic party even as a 
number of other events have emphasized division within 
the party of the President. 


A Dangerous Doctrine 


This “budget-firster” concept is a highly generalized 
notion which lends itself to many and dangerous applica- 
tions. The superfluous government employee who has 
been removed from the national payroll and told in effect 
to find more productive and useful work in private life 
is quite likely to find a “friend” in the politician who 
insists that the “human welfare” of the harbored hireling 
of whatever party happens to be in power is far more 
important than any effort to pare or prune so impersonal 
and abstract a thing as a set of figures setting forth the 
outlays of the Treasury. 

When the “human needs” of the embattled farmer 
are placed above and beyond all budgetary considerations 
the hazard to the solvency of us all is real. There are a 
great many farmer voters in the country, and the obliging 
politicians have for decades been pouring out billions of 
the money belonging to the rest of us to keep the farmers 
happy. The Truman Administration after the 1948 elec- 
tions out-Heroded Herod in its scandalous generosity to 
the tillers of the soil and livestock husbandmen. Dis- 
passionate citizens of the United States who have the 
interests of their country truly at heart and who under- 
stand the true inwardness of this situation must feel a 
debt of gratitude to President Eisenhower for the courage 
which enabled him to speak some plain words on this 
subject in the face of danger of attack from servile Demo- 
cratic politicians and timid Republicans. The fact remains, 
however, that the Administration has hardly scratched the 
surface, and the outlook for really constructive states- 
manship in the matter has never been good. 


The Administration succeeded with virtually no oppo- 
sition within or outside its own ranks in enacting into law 
an extension of the so-called social security system with 
no regard whatever for the inevitable effect upon the 
budget of future years and future generations. The fiction 
that future beneficiaries are actually now providing the 
funds to pay their future benefits is being permitted to 
continue as gospel among those who have no understand- 
ing of the complexities of a so-called reserve system which 
in effect takes the “contributions” of future beneficiaries 
and spends them as the politicians think best, leaving 
future pensioners dependent upon the production of future 
workers to meet the ultimate cost of the generous schemes 
now part of our system—as must inevitably in any event 
be the case. 

Defense and the Budget 

Another sin attributed to the ‘“budget-firsters” now 
in control at Washington is that they have all but wrecked 
our defense for thirty pieces of silver. The present Ad- 
ministration, as a matter of fact, is due a large measure 
of commendation from us all for its insistence upon shift- 
ing the emphasis to the creation and maintenance of a real 
defense system in contra-distinction to spending large 
amounts of money on defense. The actual state of our de- 
fenses is a subject far too technical for most of us to hope 
io appraise independently. It is likewise true that the 
layman, particularly when hardly more than a smattering 
of the facts is available to him, is in no position to form 
a very firm opinion about the degree in which the waste 
and the pointless extravagance have been eliminated from 
the defense effort. It appears to us rather absurd, how- 
ever, to assert that in this area the budget has been placed 
first and our real needs second. 

These politicians who delight in pouring scorn upon 
others whom they describe as “budget-firsters” have a 
strange sort of economic and social philosophy—if their 
precepts can be dignified with such names as these. They 
probably do not realize how nearly they come to adopting 
the system by which some of Mark Twain’s groups were 
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said to make a living by taking in one another’s washing. 
The rank and file whose economic status and prospects are 


supposed to be the subject of so 
vote seekers are to be saved by 


much concern of these 
having them pay out 


billions to keep millions producing farm products which 


no one wants. 


Some of these commentators come very 


nearly saying that we can all be enriched by waste or the 
production of needless items in the name of defense. 
When stated in such bald terms as these, ideas such 
as these seem quite ridiculous. Careful students of current 
affairs, however, know that these professional anti-budget 
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firsters need careful watching at all times. 


The Gas Industry in Action 


same bugaboo of load factor, but 
their worry is in reverse. The 
tremendous boom in electric air 
conditioning is creating for them 
excessive summertime peaks 
which are costly to meet. An 
obvious answer is the promotion 
of electric heating. Not so much 
in 1954 or 1955 or even in the next 
few years, but over the long pull 
this may well be the answer un- 
less the gas industry can provide 
a different one by capturing a 
large portion of the summer cool- 
ing load. To do so will require 
substantial improvement— 

First, in the competitive cost 
and performance characteristics 
of gas air conditioning equipment; 

Second, in the distributing fa- 
cilities of gas equipment manu- 
facturers so that the market can 
be more effectively reached; and 

Third, in the selling and pro- 
motional efforts of manufacturers 
and utility companies alike. 

Through the PAR Program, 
A.G.A. is engaged in research 
looking towards the development 
of gas fueled air conditioning 
equipment which will more nearly 
meet the industry’s need. Several 
manufacturers are likewise eri- 
gaged in research, including the 
manufacturer who now sells the 
only year round gas system avail- 
able. Continued and intensified 
research is a necessary first step. 
It must be supported by the in- 
dustry at large, through contribu- 
tions to the PAR Program, through 
willingness to buy and test ex- 
perimental models using various 
cooling cycles, through aggressive 
efforts to promote the best equip- 
ment available now and at all 
times in the future. This is action, 
the kind of action needed to keep 
a potential bonanza from becom- 
ing a pitfall instead. 

It’s a long jump from the home 
appliances we have been discuss- 
ing to the subject of industrial 
sales. But, if you want to go back 
to our talk about the cooling load, 
there is a connecting link. It is 
in the word “cheapness.” Just 
as this great industry has been 
prone to sell the “cheapness” of 
its cooking appliances, so in all 
too many instances has it been 
selling the “cheapness” of indus- 
trial gas. At this point, let’s not 
think of “cheapness” in terms of 
price alone. I fully realize that 
the drastic change in economic 
conditions brought about by post- 
war inflation, coupled with the 
inflexibility of regulatory policies, 
has created in some sections of 
the country an anomalous situa- 
tion—gas, historically and intrin- 
sically a premium fuel, is priced 
below the cost of competitive 
fuels. This may be all to the good 
for those who are buying nothing 
more than a quantity of British 
thermal units, but there is danger 
in such a situation. It is the dan- 
ger that not only regulatory bodies 
but our industry itself may forget 
the true value of the service it 
sells and its obligation to make 
that service reliable. I am not 
speaking against the off-peak or 
interruptible sales which are a 
vital factor in the economics of 
many utility companies. I am 
speaking against any tendency to 
regard all industrial sales as be- 


ing interruptible almost at will. 
Speaking from the viewpoint of a 
company which has sold substan- 
tial quantities of firm industrial 
gas at premium prices reflecting 
its value as a_ processing fuel, 
speaking on behalf of the men in 
our industry who have made a 
career of selling gas as a premium 


fuel, and speaking on behalf of 


the manufacturers of gas equip- 
ment who must compete with 
equipment using fuels which are 
not interruptible in their supply, 
I urge upon this great industry the 
wholehearted endorsement of an 
additional point recently proposed 
by the Industrial and Commercial 
Section as an amendment to the 
Action Program for Gas Industry 
Development. It is: 


“Each gas utility company is 
urged to provide firm industrial 
gas within the limits of the sys- 
tem’s capacity for those opera- 
tions which cannot tolerate sup- 
ply interruptions or curtailments.” 

Here, in three widely separated 
areas——cooking, air conditioning, 
and industrial sales—we have a 
picture of the approach which our 
industry is making towards the 
strengthening of its competitive 
armor. Some of you in this fine 
audience will be disappointed be- 
cause areas in which you are more 
directly interested were not 
chosen for discussion. Let me as- 
sure you that their omission does 
not mean there is want of action 
in those areas. Indeed, my pre- 
liminary notes for this occasion 
dealt with many other aspects of 
the gas industry in action, for 
example: 





Efforts to upgrade the gas wa- 
ter heater and to focus our selling 
and promotional efforts on those 
water heaters which are at least 
adequate in terms of size and per- 
formance: 


Development of a package gas 
kitchen to supply the new and re- 
modeled home market: 


Improvement in operating prac- 


tices with respect to the adequacy 
of house piping, the venting of 


appliances, and the location of 
meters; 
Recognition of the unrealized 


opportunities available in the sale 
of gas for commercial uses: 


Development of additional uses 
for gas and increased emphasis on 
the promotion of all presently 
known uses; , 


Participation by the gas indus- 
try in the Better America Pro- 
gram, aimed at the prevention or 
elimination of slum areas in the 
cities of our nation: 

And so on. 


To discuss all of these at one 
sitting would tax the patience of 
any audience. It should be clear 
by now that the gas industry is 
in action. Those who produce. 
transmit and distribute gas. and 
those who manufacture the appli- 
ances and equipment which con- 
sume it, individually and through 
their trade associations—-A.G.A. 
and GAMA—are working together 
as never before to strengthen their 
competitive position. Not by ig- 
noring or belittling their compe- 
tition (which would 


be 
hard for me to do) 


but 


rather 
by im- 


proving their Own products and 
their efforts to sell and promote 
them. 

Ten gas utility companies, wide. 
ly seattered across the country 
in selected cities of moderate size. 
have been engaged for the past 
year in efforts to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of ACTION. They 
have surveyed the markets in 
these 10 cities. They have pulled 
all the stops in setting up mer- 
chandising and dealer promotional] 
programs. With varying degrees 
of participation, they have drawn 
appliance manufacturers into 
these programs. And they are 
proving that aggressive action, 
based on careful market analysis 
and buttressed by adequate fi- 
nancial and moral support, does 
get results. In one of these cities, 
for example, dollar sales of gas 
appliances per residential meter in 
the first four months of 1954 in- 
creased 41% over 1953. Three 
other cities served by the same 
company and facing the same gen- 
eral economic and competitive 
conditions showed losses from 
22% to 37%. We know that ap- 
pliance sales generally in the 
early part of 1954 were below the 
previous year. In its demonstra- 
tion city, this company has proven, 
to its own satisfaction and to all 
who are interested, that ACTION, 
in capital letters, pays off. 

Which brings me to the happy 
point where I can make a closing 
observation. (Or perhaps I should 
say it brings me to the closing 
point where I can make a happy 
observation.) More and more, the 
“Action Program for Gas Indus- 
iry Development” is becoming the 
program of each individual gas 
utility company and gas appliance 
manufacturer, Add all their pro- 
grams together, season them with 
the cooperative efforts carried on 
through A.G.A. and GAMA, and 
in fact we have today “THE GAS 
INDUSTRY IN ACTION.” 


Thomas Graham Named 
To S. F. Gommission 





Thomas Graham 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. — Thomas 
Graham, The Bankers Bond Co., 
Incorporated, Kentucky Home 
Life Building, has been elected a 
commissioner of the Louisville 
Sinking Fund for his third three- 
year term. 


New-Mar Uranium Corp. 
(Special to Tur FrnanctaL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo. — New - Mar 
Uranium Corporation is engagins 
in a securities business from of- 
fices in the Majestic Buildings. 
Officers are Ralph W. Newton, Jr, 
President; Charles W. Marion, Jr. 
Secretary - Treasurer: David 
Powers, Vice-President. 


Huey Adds to Staff 

to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—-M. Paul Rus- 

sell has become connected wi! 

L. A. Huey Co., U. S. Nationas 
sank Building. 
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Shelley Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue FrnanciAt CHaont 

DENVER, Colo.—Jack A. Ler- 
ner has joined the staff of 
Shelley Company, Ernest & Cra" 
mer Building. 
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HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of 
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Protests Discrimination Against 
Over-the-Counter Broker 


Joseph Mayr, of Joseph Mayr & Co., New York City, writes 

Keith Funston, President of the New York Stock Exchange, 

taking exception to implication in an article in “The Exchange 

Magazine” that only by dealing with members of the Stock 

Exchange can the investor be protected against the risk of 
buying “phony stocks.” 


In a letter to Keith Funston, 
President of the New York Stock 
Exchange, Joseph Mayr, of Joseph 
Mayr & Co., securities dealers, 
New York City, protested a phrase 
in an article published in “The 
Exchange Magazine,” a publica- 
tion of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, which appears to imply 
an undue discrimination against 
non-member or over-the-counter 
securities dealers. 


The full text of Mr. Mayr’s let- 
ter to Mr. Funston follows: 
Dear Sir: 

I have read with interest the 
article “How to Spot a Phony 
Stock Broker,” written by Mr. 
John W. Rutenberg, in the “Ex- 
change Magazine,” as well as the 
excerpt thereof in the “World 
Telegram.” 

I am sure any reputable firm 
of the financial community will 
wholeheartedly agree with this 
article. However, it is regrettable 
that one paragraph in this article 
was phrased unfortunately, and 
due to that an undue discrimina- 
tion is being implied between an 
“Exchange member” firm and an 


“over-the-counter” broker by 
stating: 
“ . . but when you deal with 


an Exchange member firm you 
can be sure that you have elimi- 
nated the risk... .” 

A more proper and accurate 
description in this case would have 
been “The Easy Dollar Broker,” a 
phrase which I believe was being 
used by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

At any rate, the way aforemen- 
tioned article reads, it conveys the 
idea to the public that only a 
“Stock Exchange Member” is a 
reputable firm but no “over-the- 
counter” broker. This, of course, 
is incorrect and far from facts. 
You know there are a number of 
“over-the-counter” firms, and I 
include my own firm, who are at 
least in equally good standing as 
some of the “Exchange member” 
firms, and who make it a distinct 
point to conduct a highly ethical 
business, Furthermore, to make a 
discrimination between the repu- 
table “over-the-counter” broker 
and a “member” house is incon- 
sistent. Without elaborating the 
vital function of the “over-the- 
counter” dealer, you, too, know 
the “over-the-counter” dealer is, 
I would say, an even more im- 
portant link to the financial com- 
munity than the average commis- 
sion-broker. At any rate, not the 
“Exchange member” but the 
“over-the-counter” dealer is in- 
strumental in distribution of stocks 
and providing a basis for the re- 
spective company to have its stock 
listed on the “Big Board.” 

I, myself, have retailed such 
stocks as Stromberg-Carlson Co., 
Stauffer Chemical Corp., Rohr 
Aircraft Corp., Royal Dutch N. Y., 
just to mention a very few who 
lately were listed on the “Big 
Board.” 

Further, the “over-the-counter” 
market offers many good invest- 
ment opportunities for the public 
as well as the “Big Board.” 

To quote “The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle”: “Any in- 
vestor who does not capitalize on 
the investment opportunities that 
abound on the over-the-counter 
market does himself an injustice 
of the first magnitude.” 

I also dare to say that a number 
of reputable “over-the-counter” 
tirms go out of their way to en- 
lighten the public, and to warn the 


public, of the many phony stock 
offerings which are being made 
lately. I, myself, have warned for 
the last two years off and on in 
my market letters against buying 
that type of stock, and I also spent 
considerable money to publish a 
booklet: “What Do You Know .. 
about The Stock Market and Your 
Investment Dealer,” which, I be- 
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lieve, conveys to the layman more 
than anything else the meaning of 
stocks. I enclose a copy thereof. 

I believe it would be in the inter- 
est of the entire financial com- 
munity as such, as well as other- 
wise, that the Stock Exchange rec- 
ognize the true function of the 
“over-the-counter” dealer, and 
that it refrain, by implication or 
otherwise, from questioning the 
honesty and integrity of the 
“over-the-counter” broker. 

Unfortunately, the aforemen- 
tioned implication prevents me 
from distributing the article of 
Mr. Rutenberg, although I admit 
this article should be made avail- 
able to the public in general. 


JOSEPH MAYR 
Joseph Mayr & Co., 


. 50 Broad Street, 


New York 4, N. Y. 
Oct, 12, 1954. 





Attacks Political Shibboleth of “Give-Away” 


In editorial article, the November issue of “The Guaranty 
Survey,” publication of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, says opposition to removing “big government” as a 


competitor to its own citizens 
spearheaded by the 


Opposition to removing “big 
government” from the anomalous 
role of competitor against its own 
citzens in several fields of busi- 
ness enterprise has been spear- 
headed by the cry of “give-away,” 
The Guaranty Survey, monthly 
publication of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, observed 
in its November issue. The politi- 
cal shibboleth of “give-away” is 
discussed in the leading editorial, 
titled “Give Away What?” 

“This is a serious charge,” edi- 
torialized the bank publication. 
“It amounts to an accusation that 
the government is taking what 
rightfully belongs to all the people 
and bestowing it upon a favored 
few. It is important that the peo- 
ple should understand what lies 
behind the accusation — what, if 
anything, has been ‘given away,’ 
by whom, and to whom. 

“What was ‘given away’ when 
Congress passed and the President 
signed the bill recognizing the 
States’ claims to submerged lands 

the so-called tidelands—within 
their historic boundaries? For a 
century such lands had belonged 
to the States under a settled rule 
of law, supported by numerous 
court decisions. The question did 
not assume major importance, 
however, until the late 1930's, 
when rich oil resources were dis- 
covered off the coasts of a few 
states. The Federal Government 
promptly laid claim to these newly 
found riches, and the Supreme 
Court upheld the claim by a 4-to-3 
vote, despite precedents to the 
contrary. 

“Congress, however, was not 
satisfied with the validity of the 
government’s claim to the sub- 
merged lands, and three times 
passed bills recognizing the States’ 
ownership. The third was signed 
by President Eisenhower. 

“Was this a ‘give-away’ or merely 
the cancellation of a ‘take-away,’ 
the reassertion of a time-honored 
right, the repudiation of an act of 
confiscation? Did the discovery of 
oil under the submerged lands give 
the Federal Government a title to 
the lands which it had not pos- 
sessed before and which it prob- 
ably would not have thought of 
claiming if the oil had not been 
found there? Oil is an important 
natural resource, but so is all pro- 
ductive land. Does it follow that 
the Federal Government should 
seize all the land? The socialist’s 
answer might be ‘yes,’ but the tra- 
ditional American answer is ‘no.’ 

“The essence of the ‘tidelands’ 
controversy is States’ rights ver- 
sus Federal rights to leasing and 
royalty revenues. As far as the 
business community is concerned, 
it has been given nothing. 

“What was ‘given away’ when 
Congress passed and the President 


in fields of business has been 
cry of “give away.” 


signed the bill permitting the sale 
of the Government’s synthetic 
rubber plants to private industry 
after April, 1955? 

“It is reasonable enough to ar- 
gue that the synthetic rubber in- 
dustry rightfully belongs to the 
people. But what belongs to the 
people can be sold by the people. 
Ownership by the people is one 
thing, and governmental operation 
is another. The public lands in 
the West that were thrown open 
to private settlement in the 19th 
Century also belonged to the peo- 
ple, but who would argue today 
that the lands would have con- 
tributed more to the people’s prog- 
ress, prosperity and freedom if the 
government had refused to part 
with them?” 

The Niagara power controversy 
and the “give-away” clamor over 
the atomic energy bill also were 
discussed by The Guaranty Sur- 
vey. The new atomic-energy law, 
however complicated, is common- 
weal legislation and is not “give- 
away,” in the view of the bank 
publication. It terminates the iron- 
clad governmental monopoly and 
takes an initial step toward as- 
similating nuclear technology into 
the pattern of private enterprise. 

What the shouters of “give- 
away” really dislike is the reas- 
sertion of the American tradition 
of private initiative and private 
enterprise, the bank concluded. 


H. G. Huntzinger Opens 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Homer G. 
Huntzinger is engaging in a secu- 
rities business from offices at 2200 
Poplar Street. 


Allied Underwriters Branch 


LAS VEGAS, Nev.—Allied Un- 
derwriters Company have opened 
a branch office at 126 B South 
Sixth Street, under the direction 
of T. R. Dickstader. 


New Hale & Co. Branch 


LAS VEGAS, Nev. — Hale and 
Company have opened a branch 
office at 1734 South Main Street 
under the management of Donald 
G. Hale. 


Muir, Dumke Branch 

LAS VEGAS ,Nev. — Muir, 
Dumke & Co., has opened a 
branch office at 2401-B South 
Fifth Street under the manage- 
ment of Edmund W. Dumke. 


Barrett Herrick 
Barrett Herrick, head of Bar- 
rett Herrick & Co., Inc., New 
York City, passed away suddenly 
Oct. 29. 





Investment Bankers Association 
Receives Slate for Officers for 1955 


The following slate has been presented for election at the 
Forty-third Annual Convention of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America at Hollywood, Fla., Nov. 28-Dec. 3, 1954: 





Robert H. Craft Holden K. Farrar 





John C. Hagan, Jr. Ralph E. Phillips 


Delmont K. Pfeffer 


President: Walter A. Schmidt, Schmidt, Poole, Roberts & 
Parke, Philadelphia. 

Vice-Presidents: Robert H. Craft, American Securities Corpo- 
ration, New York; Hoiden K. Farrar, Smith, Barney & Co, 
Chicago; John C. Hagan, Jr., Mason-Hagan, Inc., Richmond; Ralph 
E. Phillips, Dean Witter & Co., Los Angeles, and Delmont K. 
Pfeffer, National City Bank of New York. 

Mr. Schmidt has devoted his entire business career, almost 43 
years, to the securities business. He entered the investment field 
at the age of 16 upon graduation from high school in Hinsdale, IIL, 
the town of his birth. The Chicago office of White, Weld & Co. 
employed him as messenger and he advanced rapidly through 
various departments—cashier, statistical, and trading—to become 
a member of the sales staff. 

After 10 years with White, Weld & Co., Mr. Schmidt was, in 
1922, made manager of the bond department, Standard Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, and three years later became California 
representative of Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., with headquarters 
in San Francisco. He held various positions in the Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. organization: syndicate department, Chicago office, 1927-28; 
sales manager, Philadelphia office, 1929-32; sales manager, New 
York office, 1932-37. 

He withdrew in 1937 to organize, in Philadelphia, his own 
firm, Schmidt, Poole & Co., predecessor to the company he heads 
today, Schmidt, Toole, Roberts & Parke, a member of the Phila- 
delphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange. 

Throughout the years Mr. Schmidt has worked energetically 
in the interest of the underwriting and securities business, has 
held various positions of leadership in trade groups, and is widely 
known throughout the financial community. He has served the 
Investment Bankers Association of America in numerous capac- 
ities: Vice-President, 1952-54; Governor, 1945-47; Chairman, 
Federal Legislation Committee, 1946-47: Chairman, Rights Com- 
mittee, 1952; Special Convention Attendance Committee, 1953-54; 
and many others. 

His interest in the investment banking business is also re- 
flected in other positions of leadership he has filled: Chairman, 
Eastern Pennsylvania Group of the IBA, 1950, at which time he 
inaugurated the IBA Investment Forum in the East; District Com- 
mittee, National Association of Securities Dealers, 1949-51; and 
President, Bond Club of Philadelphia, 1943. Business, social, and 
service affiliations include: Director, Pennsylvania Gas Manage- 
ment Company; Municipal Bond Club of Philadelphia; Financial 
Analysts of Philadelphia; Financial Advisory Committee, YWCA, 
Philadelphia; and Executive Committee, Golf Association of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Schmidt has been prominently identified with the evolu- 
tion of Invest-in-America Week and has played a vital role in 
establishing this project on a national basis. Currently, he is 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the National Invest-in- 
America organization. 

In the past few years, Mr. Schmidt has helped in planning the 
executive development program of the IBA, the Institute of In- 
vestment Banking, sponsored jointly with the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. He has fre- 
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The National City Bank of New 
york announced on Oct. 28, the 
completion of the sale of 2,500,- 
000 additional shares of its new 
stock which was offered to share- 
holders at $52.50 per share. Of 
the 2,500,000 shares, over 98% 
were subscribed for through the 
exercise of the rights issued to 
shareholders. The remaining 
shares, in accordance with the 
agreement with the underwriting 
group headed by the First Boston 
Corporation, were taken up by 
that group. The announcement 
made public by the bank adds 
that from the proceeds of the 
sale of the stock of $131,250,000, 
$50,000,000 was added to the capi- 
tal of the bank, as of Oct. 28, and 
the remainder to surplus. The 
Board authorized the transfer to 
surplus from undivided profits 
and unallocated reserves of a suf- 
ficient further amount to increase 
the surplus to $300,000,000. With 
these changes the capital of the 
bank has been increased from 
$150,000,000 to $200,000,000 and 
the surplus from $200,000,000 to 
$300,000,000. It was added that 
on Oct. 31 total capital funds 
would be over $550,000,000. This 
total does not include either the 
capital funds of City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust Company, which exceed 
$32,000,000, or the unallocated re- 
serves of the bank of slightly 
more than $50,000,000. 

Previous references to the plans 
to increase the capital appeared in 
our issues of Sept. 2, page 882 and 
Sept. 23, page 1180. 

us oe) oR 

Stockholders of J. P. Morgan & 
Company Ine. approved on Oct. 
29 the proposed increase in the 
bank’s capital stock from 250,000 
shares of $100 par value each to 
300,000 shares of the same par 
value. Following the action, taken 
at a special meeting of stockhold- 
ers, the company’s directors voted 
to distribute the additional 50,000 
shares as a stock dividend on Nov. 
% to stockholders of record on 
Oct. 29. Distribution will be on 
the basis of one share for each 
five shares presently held. The 
announcement further says that 
Henry C. Alexander, President of 
the bank, told stockholders in the 
letter announcing the Oct. 29 
meeting that the board of direc- 
tors plans, at its next dividend 
meeting, to declare a quarterly 
dividend at the current rate of 
$2.50 per share on the increased 
number of shares. A_ previous 
Stock dividend, at the rate of one 
share for each four held, was paid 
oy the company in 1951, when its 
capital stock was increased from 
<00,000 to 250,000 shares. At that 
time the annual dividend rate 
of $10 per share in effect prior 
to the stock dividend was main- 
tained on the increased number 
of shares. At the Oct. 29 meeting, 


Stockholders also approved pro- 
posals to amend the banks’ of- 
ficers additional compensation 


' 


plan and emplovee pension plan. 
meference to the proposed action 
siated for Oct. 29 appeared in our 
Oct. 7 issue, age 1392. 


_ Guaranty Quarter Century 
Club, honorary organization of 
Staff members of Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York who have 
served the bank for 25 years or 


nore, held its annual reunion 
inner on Nov. 1 at the Waldorf- 
“Storia, with 950 attending. The 


‘ubs present roster includes 
~-t29 active and retired members 
the staff in New York 


Overseas chapters 


and 
Oroad are 
intained in London. Paris, and 


ssels, where the bank has 





branch offices. Andrew F. Peter- 
sen presided at the dinner and 
was succeeded as President by 
John S. Schaffer. Edward C. 
Kastner, Jr., spoke for the 207 
new members inducted during 
1953. Senior officials of the bank 
who are members of the club 
include: J. Luther Cleveland, 
Chairman of the Board; William 
L. Kleitz, President; Thomas P. 
Jerman, Vice-President; and di- 
rectors George G. Allen, W. Palen 
Conway, Charles P. Cooper, John 
W. Davis, Charles E. Dunlap, 
Cornelius F. Kelley, William C. 
Potter, George E. Roosevelt, and 
Eugene W. Stetson. 
%& ae * 

The new Stewart Avenue East 
Office of the Long Island Trust 
Company of Garden City, N. Y., 
will open for business on Nov. 10, 
according to an announcement 
by Frederick Hainfeld, Jr., Pres- 
ident. The new bank is located 
in the J. S. McHugh Building at 
839 Stewart Avenue, Garden City, 
about one mile east of Clinton 
Avenue. This office on Stewart 
Avenue will be managed by Guy 
M. Royce, Assistant Secretary, 
assisted by Alfred Jaklitsch, and 
will offer the major services now 
available at the bank’s main of- 
fice. All operations of the mort- 
gage department, including clos- 
ing rooms, now located at 100 
Seventh Street, Garden City, will 
be transferred to the new location. 


A new branch has been ap- 
proved for the Fort Neck National 
Bank by the Comptroller of the 
Currency to be located at Park 
Boulevard and Clark Street, Mas- 
sapequa Park, (Nassau County) 
N. Y., it was announced on Oct. 
26. It will be the third branch to 
be opened by the Fort Neck Na- 
tional Bank within three years. 
The Directors have called a stock- 
holders meeting to be held on 
Nov. 16, for the purpose of ob- 
taining approval to an increase in 
capital to $975,000. The proposed 
new offering is to be underwritten 
by Blair & Co. Incorporated. 


In a joint statement Edward W. 
Hickey, President of the Tarry- 
town National Bank and Trust 
Company of Tarrytown,N. Y., and 
Ralph T. Tyner, Jr., President of 
National Bank of Westchester, 
announced that on Oct. 29, the 
Boards of Directors of both insti- 
tutions acted favorably upon the 
consolidation of The Tarrytown 
National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany and the National Bank of 
Westchester, White Plains, N. Y., 
under the charter of the latter 
institution. The Tarrytown Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company is 
one of the oldest financial insti- 
tutions in Westchester County, 
having received its charter in 
1882, and has served its commu- 
nity without interruption for 72 
years. This step follows the re- 
cent consolidated of The First 
National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Tuckahoe, N. Y., and the 
former Westchester Bank and 
Trust Company, which consoli- 
dation resulted in the National 
Bank of Westchester. The agree- 
ment of consolidation has been 
submitted to the Comptroller of 
Currency for his formal approval 
and will be submitted to the 
stockholders of both institutions 
for ratification. After the final 
approval of the supervisory au- 
thorities, it is hoped to have the 
consolidation effective by Dec. 31. 

Upon completion of this step 
in the planned growth of the Na- 


tional Bank of Westchester, its 
operation will be county-wide in 
scope. The Tarrytown National & 


Trust Company has already filed 
application for another branch in 
Tarrytown, which application, if 
granted, becomes a part of the 
consolidated institution. The plan 
calls for the consolidated institu- 
tion to operate five offices in the 
City of New Rochelle, two in the 
City of White Plains, two in 
Tarrytown, and offices in Tucka- 
hoe, Eastchester, and Valhalla. 
The head office of the National 
Bank of Westchester will be lo- 
cated at 31 Mamaroneck Avenue, 
White Plains. Mr. Hickey and Mr. 
Tyner believe that the growth 
which is now taking place in 
Westchester County is merely the 
forerunner of a tremendous ex- 
pansion for the County through 
the next decade, and a challenge 
to the businessmen and financial 
institutions of the County to keep 
pace with this growth. 

Isaac Carpenter, Jr., Vice-Presi- 
dent of The County Trust Com- 
pany in White Plains, N. Y., com- 
pleted 35 years of service on Nov. 
1. A graduate of Swarthmore 
College, Mr. Carpenter started as 
a bank messenger and has been 
an officer since 1923. He is cur- 
rently in charge of County Trust’s 
Citizens Office in White Plains, 
one of the bank’s largest West- 
chester County offices. 


A capital of $200,000 is reported 
as of Oct. 6 by the Matteawan 
National Bank of Beacon, N. Y. 
Enlarged from $100,000 the addi- 
tional $100,000 was supplied by 
a stock dividend of $50,000 and 
the sale of $50,000 of new stock. 


While reference was made in 
our issue of Oct. 28 (page 1717) 
of the death of Clarence G. Meeks, 
we are repeating the first para- 
graph of the item, inasmuch as a 
“slip-up” occurred therein; we 
give herewith the paragraph as 
it should have read: 

The death of Clarence G. Meeks, 
President of the Hudson Trust 
Company of Union City and 
Hoboken, N. J., since 1940 oc- 
curred on Sept. 28, according to 
the Newark “Evening News” 
which also states that he had been 
a director of the Hudson Trust Co. 
since 1918. As indicated in our 
previous item Mr. Meeks was 73 
years of age. The further portion 
of the item as given on page 1717 
remains unchanged. 

* od *k 

Stockholders of The Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Banking and 
Trusts of Philadelphia at a special 
meeting on Nov. 1 voted to in- 
crease the number of the bank’s 
$10 par value shares of capital 
stock from 1,360,000 to 1,500,000 
shares, authorized the establish- 
ment of a new branch office at 
6150 Woodland Avenue (West 
Philadelphia), and approved a 
change in the annual meeting of 
stockholders from the third Mon- 
day in January to the second 
Monday in February each year to 
enable a change in the fiscal year 
to conform to the calendar year. 
As a result of the stockholders’ 
approval of the stock increase, 
40,000 of the new shares will be 
paid to stockholders this month as 
a special stock dividend in the 
ratio of one new share for each 
34 shares owned. Stockholders 
will also be offered the right to 
subscribe to the other 100,000 
shares on the basis of one new 
share for each 14 shares held. 

William Fulton Kurtz, Chair- 
man, and William L. Day, Presi- 
dent, stated that the new financ- 
ing will add upwards of $4,000,000 
to the bank’s capital funds and 
will be completed before the end 
of this year, bringing the total of 
the bank’s capital funds, including 
reserves, to approximately $63,- 
700,000. Record dates, price of the 
offering and definite terms gov- 
erning the for the 
100,000 new shares will be deter- 


subscription 


mined later by the board. 
The proposed new office in West 


Philadelphia will be the bank’s 


25th in the metropolitan area, and 
the opening is now scheduled to 
take place early next year. 


Directors of the Bryn Mawr 
Trust Company and the Bryn 
Mawr National Bank of Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., have reached an 
agreement on a proposal for 
merger of the two banks. The 
Bryn Mawr Trust Company will 
be the continuing institution. De- 
Haven Develin, President of the 
Bryn Mawr Trust Company, an- 
nounced that under terms of the 
agreement the Bryn Mawr Trust 
Company will acquire all of the 
outstanding capital stock of the 
Bryn Mawr National through an 
exchange of 11 shares of Bryn 
Mawr Trust stock for each share 
of Bryn Mawr National. 


The National Bank of Brook- 
ville, Pa., with a capital (common 
stock) of $100,000 was placed in 
voluntary liquidation on Oct. 9, 
following its absorbtion by the 
Du Bois Deposit National Bank, 
of Du Bois, Pa. 


The Directors of The Hackley 
Union National Bank of Muske- 
gon, Mich. announce, effective 
Nov. 1, the appointment of Ed- 
mund F. Norden as directing head 
of the bank’s Audit and Audit 
Control Division. As head of the 
division he will carry the title of 
Comptroller. Mr. Norden has been 
in charge of the Audit and Audit 
Control activities of the bank 
for the past two years. With the 
broadening of the scope of the 
department the Board in _ rec- 
ognition of the added responsi- 
bilities has named Mr. Norden 
Comptroller. He has been with 
the bank since 1927 and has been 
employed in every department of 
the bank. He attended the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association Gradu- 
ate School of Banking at Rutgers 
University in 1948 and 1950. He 
is active in the National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, the National Association 
of Cost Accountants, is a member 
of the Membership Committee of 
the Muskegon Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Budget Committee 
of the Community Chest of 
Greater Muskegon and Muskegon 
County. 


Through a_ stock dividend of 
$150,000 the Liberty National 
Bank & Trust Company of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has enlarged its capi- 
tal, as of Oct. 7, from $2,100,000 to 
$2,250,000. 


A capital of $600,000, increased 
from $500,000 is reported by the 
Merchants National Bank of Port 
Arthur, Texas, effective Oct. 4, 


the addition to the capital hav- 
ing occurred through a $100,000 


stock dividend. 


At special meetings of the 
stockholders of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank and the National City 
Bank of Dallas, Texas, approval 
was given to plans to consolidate 
the institutions and to increase 
the capital structure of the Re- 
public National to more than $68,- 
000,000. To quote from a local 
paper of Oct. 26: 

“Republic stockholders also ap- 
proved a stock dividend to pre- 
sent Republic stockholders equiv- 
alent to approximately $9,000,- 
000 at the present market value 


of the stock. 

“The action was taken at spe- 
cial meetings of the stockholders 
of both institutions. 


“Actual consolidation and _ its 
effective date is subject only to 


completion of the new Republic 
National Bank Bldg. and final 
approval of the Comptroller of 


the Currency. 
“The announcement of the 
stockholders’ action was made by 


Carl Hoblitzelle, Chairman of the 
Board, and Fred F. Florence, 
President of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank, and R. R. Gilbert, 
Chairman of the Board, and De- 


(1847) 2% 


witt T. Ray, President of the Nap; 
tional City Bank. 

““The accomplishment of the 
authorized increases in our capi- 
tal structure and transfers from 
undivided profits accounts to cap- 
ital and surplus accounts will 
result in a capital of $27,000,000 
and a surplus of $33,000,000,’ Mr. 
Florence explained. 

““Phis capital and surplus to- 
taling $60,000,000, with undivided 
profits in excess of $3,000,000, and 
reserves for contingencies in ex- 
cess of $5,000,000, will make the 
total capital structure of Republie 
in excess of $68,000,000. 

“‘With this capital structure, 
our bank will rank as one of the 
largest and strongest financial in- 
stitutions of the nation.’ ” 

2 % 2k 

It was announced on Oct 26 
that Robert H. Bolman has been 
elected Vice-President of The 
Bank of California, N. A. of Sam 
Francisco. Mr. Bolman, who prior 
to his appointment as Vice-Presi- 
dent of The Bank of California, 
had served as Vice-President and 
Director of the Oakland Bank ef 
Commerce, Oakland, Calif., since 
1948. Following his graduation 
from Stanford University with the 
Class of 1927, Mr. Bolman joined 
the Bishop Trust Company, L 
of Honolulu and served with t 
institution, as Assistant Secre- 
tary, until 1936 when he joined 
the Union Bank & Trust Co., of 
Los Angeles as Assistant Vice- 
President, a position he held un- 
til 1944. In 1945, he accepted the 
position of Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent and Director of the Pasa- 
dena-First National Bank and 
during the same period served as 
President and Director of the 
Bank of Beaumont. Mr. Bolman is 
presently serving as a member 
of the Board of Directors of The 
Family Savings Bureau, Oakland 
and the Wholesale Creditors As- 
sociation. At the present time 
also he is serving as President of 
the Independent Bankers Asse~ 
ciation of Northern California, he 
is past President of the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association of South- 
ern California and also past 
Chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee of the California 
Bankers Association. 

The Anglo California National 
Bank of San Francisco, has pur- 
chased a site for a banking office 
in Arcata, Calif. and will erect a 
building as soon as practicable, 
according to an announcement by 
Paul E. Hoover, President. The 
new office will be Anglo’s second 
in Humboldt County. The am 
nouncement follows the rece 
establishement of an Anglo office 
in Eureka on Oct. 1, through the 
merging of The Bank of Eureka 
in to Anglo Bank. Anglo Bank at 
present has 40 offices, that num- 
ber having been reached with the 
opening on Oct. 18 of a fifth of- 
fice in the Sacramento area. The 
Arcata office is one of four new 
additional offices recently an- 
nounced on which construction is 
pending. The other three will be 
located in Palo Alto, Walnut 
Creek and Pittsburg. 

The Anglo California National 
Bank of San Francisco held on 
Oct. 16 an open-house preview at 
its new Midtown Office at 2tkst 
and O Streets in Sacramento, it 
was announced by Paul E. Hoover, 


President. The open-house was 
held from 3:00 to 8:60 p.m. The 
new office, Anglo’s fifth in the 


Sacramento area, opened for busi- 
ness on Oct. 18. R. C. Coppock, 
Jr. is Vice-President and Manager 
of the new office. He previously 
was Manager of Anglo’s Palo Alto 
office. Assisting Mr. Coppock will 
be D. J. Callaghan and George 
Wynn, Assistant Vice-Presidents, 
and Frank W. Thommen, Assist- 
ant Manager. Midtown 
northern 
Other 
lo- 
Seventh and J Streets, 
Continued on page 24 
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Coiitinued from page 23 


“News About Banks and Bankers 


35th Street and Fourth Avenue, 
and 5693 Stockton Boulevard in 
Sacramento and at Jefferson Bou- 
levard and Merkley Avenue in 
West Sacramento. 


” 


The First National Bank of San 
Jose, Calif., has increased its capi- 
tal as of Oct. 12, from $1,250,000 
to $1,500,000, the increase having 
been effected by the issuance of 
2,500 shares of new stock offered 
to the existing stockholders at 
$100 per share on the basis of one 
new share for every five shares 
held. The increase, it is stated, 
will bring the number of shares 
outstanding to 15,000 and their 
value to $1,500,000, resulting in a 
doubling of the capital stock 
within the last five years. Dur- 
ing the same period surplus also 
has been increased 100% from 
retained earnings. Resources it is 
also said now amount to over $60 
million. 

+ ue st: 

The Directors of Union Ravk & 
Trust Co. of Los Angeles, Calif. at 
their meeting on Oct. 14 elected 
Rodgers L. Wyckoff, former Vice- 
«President of the Liberty National 

Bank & Trust Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., as Vice-President and 
Loan Officer of Union Bank, ac- 
cording to Ben R. Meyer, Chair- 
man of the Board and President 
of the Union Bank. Mr. Wyckoff, 
affiliated with the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank in Louisville since 
1933 when he was named Credit 
Manager, was elected Assistant 
Vice-President of that organiza- 
tion in 1934 and Vice-President in 
1943. Mr. Wyckoff started his 
banking career in 1927 with the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
New York City, and in 1929, rep- 
resenting that company, went to 
Louisville on a special assignment 
working with the Louisville Tiile 
Company & Security Bank. 

During his affiliation with Lib- 
erty National Bank in Louisville, 
Mr. Wyckoff specialized in credit 
and commercial loans, also taking 
an active part in the bank’s busi- 
ness development program, in- 
cluding trusts, consumer credit 
and mortgages. During January 
of 1954, Mr. Wyckoff served on 
the Regional Appraisal Committee 
(Chicago) on loans to be placed 
in the Bank Pool. He continued 
to serve as a member of the per- 
manent Advisory Committee of 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration pool loans in the Eighth 
Federal Reserve District. Mr. 

yckoff is a Past-President of the 

ouisville Chapter, Amefican In- 
stitute of Banking; Past-Chairman 
of the Public Relations Commit- 
tee of the Kentucky Bankers As- 
sociation; a member and Past-Na- 
tional Director of Robert Morris 
Associates, as well as serving as 
Chairman of various committees 
within that organization: served 
as lecturer and instructor at the 
Kentucky School of Banking, Uni- 
versity of Kentuckv;: director of 
Louisville Credit Men’s Associa- 


tion; and an active member of 
various Louisville clubs and or- 
ganizations. 


Roy A. Britt, President of Citi- 
zens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, Calif. has 
announced that Citizens National 
Bank will open a new branch of- 


fice in the Sepulveda-National 
area. The new branch will of- 
fically open in November and will 
be in temporary quarters at 3016 
South Sepulveda Boulevard, lo- 
cated in the center of an active 
business district. C. Merle Duc- 
kett, formerly Manager of Citi- 
zens’ Broadway and 54th Street 
branch, will be Manager of the 
new office. 
a8 cd od 

of James Reed as 
Cashier in Bank of 


Promotion 
Assistant 


America’s (Head Office, San 
Francisco) Bond Investment De- 
partment has been announced by 
Frank F. Risso, Vice-President 
and personnel relations officer. 
Mr. Reed is in the underwriting 
section of the department’s mu- 
nicipal bond division. He is a 
resident of San Anselmo, Marin 
County. 


Robert S. Clarke and W. S. Mc- 
Clanahan were elected Trust Of- 
ficers of California Trust Com- 
pany of Los Angeles at a meeting 
of the Board Oct. 14, Frank H. 
Schmidt, President, announced. 
Both have been with the trust 
company since July 1. Mr. Clarke 
formerly Assistant Trust Officer 
of the Grace National Bank, of 
New York, entered the banking 
field in 1933 with the First Na- 
tional Bank in his home town, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. He was Assist- 
ant Trust Officer of the First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, 
Utica, N. Y., from 1946 to 1948. He 
spent three years in the Army 
during World War II and became 
associated with the Grace Na- 
tional Bank in 1949. Mr. McCian- 
ahan, a native of Illinois, went 
with the California Trust Com- 
pany from the Lake Shore Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, where he 
was Assistant Vice-President. He 
started in trust work in 1936 with 
the Livestock National Bank, Chi- 
cago, where he remained until 
1943. Following two year’s service 
in the Navy during World War II 


Report Industrial Pick-Up in October 
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he joined the staff of the Lake Continued from page 22 


Shore National Bank. 


An announcement on Oct. 16 by 
the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System states 
that as of Oct. 1 the Wells Fargo 
Bank & Union Trust Co. of San 
Francisco, a State Bank member,, 
absorbed the Antioch Bank of 
savings at Antioch, Calif., an in- 
sured non-member, of the First 
National Bank of Antioch. Both 
absorbed banks were located at 
201 G Street, and a single branch 
has been established at that loca- 
tion, 


The office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency announced on Oct. 
14 that the First National Bank 
of Renton, Washington, with com- 
mon capital stock of $100,000 was 
placed in voluntary liquidation 
Oct. 2, having been absorbed by 
the Seattle-First National Bank of 
Seattle, Washington. 


st 


The head office of The Mitsui 
Bank Limited at Tokyo, has made 
known that, in accordance with 
the arrangement recently con- 
cluded with the Bank of Tokyo, 
Ltd., it planned to take over the 
business of their following 
branches, effective as from Aug. 
1, 1954: 

Shibuya Branch, No. 5, Jingudori 1- 
chome, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo; Ueno Branch, 


(Name will be changed to Ueno Hirokoji 
Branch, as from the above date), No. 1, 


Ueno Kitadaimoncho, Daito-ku, Tokyo; 
Yamashitacho Branch, No. 176, Yamas- 
hitacho, Naka-ku, Yokohama; Yokkaichi 


Branch, No. 1653, Oaza-hamada Azasuwa, 
Yokkaichi; Ebisubashi Branch, No. 47, 
Shinsaibashisuji 2-chome, Minami-ku, 
Osaka; Kokura Branch, No. 57-1, Osaka- 
machi, Kokura. 


Purchasing Agents Business Survey Committee finds produc- 
tion increased with stronger prices. Holds, however, there is 


nothing spectacular in present 


upward movement, which still 


has only the characteristics of a seasonal pick-up and reversal 
from a recessionary period. 


A composite opinion of purchas- 
ing agents who comoprise the 
Business Survey Committee of the 
National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents, 
whose Chair- 
man is Robert 
C. Swanton, 
Director of 
Purchases, 
Winchester 
Repeating 
Arms, New 
Haven, Conn., 
reports that 
the normal, 
seasonal, in- 
dustrial pick- 
up reported 
by Purchasing 
Agents in 
September 
was not a flash in the pan. It is 
confirmed by the October reports. 
Order increases are recorded by 
46% of the members reporting, 
and production up is reported by 
41%. Both outbalance the reported 
declines for the month by better 
than 4-to-1, compared to the 3-to-1 
ratio in the September survey. 
Prices are stronger and being well 
maintained. Sellers are pushing 
hard and, apparently, testing mar- 
kets. Inventories are down again 
and leveling out, with satisfactory 
turnover rates being obtained. 
Employment is reported up by 
30% ot the Survey Committee 
members against 15% down. 
There is more full-time employ- 
ment, but little overtime. Buying 
policy runs 90 days and under, 
with 30-to-60 days predominating. 
The statistics are optimistic par- 
ticularly when compared with a 
year ago. However, there is noth- 
ing spectacular in the present 
movement. It still has all of the 
characteristics of a normal, sea- 
sonal pickup and a steady, gradual 
reversal from a recessionary pe- 
riod, Purchasing executives ex- 
pect this trend to continue for the 
balance of the year. 


Robert C. Swanton 





Commodity Prices 

Industrial commodity prices for 
purchased materials show just a 
little more strength this month. 
The over-all picture is one of sta- 
bility. With the genera] improve- 
ment in business, it is quite ap- 
parent that producers of fabri- 
cated items are very actively 
testing the markets to find a buy- 
ing level. Purchasing reception 
rooms are busy and repetitive 
calls are numerous. Most price 
advances have been small. Buyers, 
viewing the very limited price 
reductions that were made during 
the. 1953-1954 industrial contrac- 
tion, believe there is little room 
for recovery to be made in this 
highly competitive market. 


Inventories 

Inventories of industrial pur- 
chased material continue to drop, 
though the majority have reached 
their minimum safe _ operating 
level, with some reporting addi- 
tions to stocks to cover increased 
production schedules. While the 
heavy liquidation of finished goods 
and reduction of in-process inven- 
tories have had the effect of par- 
tially freezing unworked ma- 
terials, there has been enough 
production demand, coupled with 
stock reduction, materially to in- 
crease turnover rates, a condition 
much to be desired. Consensus of 
Purchasing Agents is that low in- 
ventories will be maintained for 
some time unless there is a sus- 
tained lengthening in procurement 
lead time. 

Employment in industry is up 
in October. 30% report adding to 
pay rolls, compared to 15% rec- 
ording declines. We have to go 
back to June, 1953, to find another 
2-to-1 ratio. Some of both the ups 
and downs is attributed to sea- 
sonal changes. By and large, there 
is little overtime, but more full 


time. New car and appliance 
models account for much of the 
rehiring. 


IBA Receives Slate for Officers for 1955 


quently appeared on the Institute program, both as a lecturer and 
discussion leader. 


During World War I, Mr. Schmidt was First Sergeant, Com- 
pany F, First Gas Regiment, A. E. F., and saw action at St. Mihiel 
and Argonne. 


Investment Bankers Association of America 
Forty-Third Annual Convention 
November 28-December 3 


The 1954 Annual Convention of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America will be held at the Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
Hollywood, Fla., beginning on Sunday, Nov. 28, and ending on 
Friday, Dec. 3. 

The details of the convention program have not yet been fully 
completed and cannot be announced at this time. It will, however, 
follow the pattern of recent years. The first business session wil] 
be an open meeting of the Municipal Securities Committee on 
Sunday afternoon. There will then be a convention session each 
morning from Monday through Thursday. Prominent speakers 
will address these sessions and it is hoped very much that all those 
present at the convention will make a special point of attending 
them. In addition, there will be meetings of the Board of Gover- 
nors, and most of the national committees of the Association will 
hold meetings during the convention and will present their annual 
reports at that time. 


An innovation this year will be the installation of new officers 
and governors at the Thursday morning session instead of on 
Friday as in the past. Friday morning will then be devoted to a 
meeting of the incoming Board of Governors and other orzganiza- 
tional meetings of the incoming administration. For others it will 
be left open for recreation, as will the afternoons throughout the 
week, with the possible exception of certain committee meetings. 


Hollywood is situated on the east coast of Florida, 17 miles 
north of Miami. It furnishes an unusually satisfactory site for an 
I.B.A. convention, and has long been one of the Association's most 
popular meeting places. Excellent facilities for golf, tennis, swim- 
ming, and fishing are available. 

A registration fee will be charged for each delegate and alter- 
nate and his wife or other member of his family attending the 
convention. This fee will be $40 per person. Checks covering 
registration fees should be made payable to the Association and 
forwarded to the Washington office of the Association. 


All reservations for hotel rooms for the convention must be 
made through the Washington office of the Association. Confir- 
mation of reservations will be made as promptly as possible, but 
due to the time required for processing them, there may be some 
delay in this connection. 


In addition to the Hollywood Beach Hotel, the Hollywood 
Beach Apartments, Seacrest Manor, the Surf Hotel, and the Town 
House wili also be available for convention housing purposes. 

Representatives of the Hollywood Beach Hotel will travel on 
the convention special trains and will furnish passengers with 
slips indicating their hotel room numbers. These slips will take 
the place of hotel registration. Slips for the Hollywood Beach 
Hotel should be presented to the floor clerk on the proper floor 
of that hotel. Slips for the Hollywood Beach Apartments should 
be presented at the front desk of the Hollywood Beach Hotel. 
Slips for Seacrest Manor, the Surf Hotel, and the Town House 
should be presented at the front desks of those hotels. Room keys 
will be turned over as slips are presented. 

The hotel’s representatives will also furnish passengers with 
baggage tags filled out with their names and hotel room numbers. 
One of these tags should be attached to each piece of hand bag- 
gage. Then, upon arrival in Hollywood all such baggage will be 
transported immediately from the station by truck and distributed 
promptly to the proper hotel rooms. 


Convention Transportation 

NEW YORK SPECIAL TRAIN 
The route of the train in both directions will be Pennsylvania 
Railroad between New York and Washington, R. F. & P. RR. 
between Washington and Richmond, Atlantic Coast Line RR. be- 
tween Richmond and Jacksonville, and Florida East Coast Ry. 
between Jacksonville and Hollywood. It is anticipated that there 


will be two sections on the going trip and one on the return, with 
schedules as follows: 


Going 
Lv. New York Saturday, Nov.27 11:05am. 11:15a.m. 
Lv. Newark an - 11:20 am. 11:30a.m. 
Lv. North Phila. 12:35 p.m. 12:50 p.m. 
Lv. 30th St. Phila. 12:44p.m. 12:59 p.m. 
Lv. Wilmington 1:32 p.m. 
Lv. Baltimore " ” 2:18 p.m. 2:34 p.m. 
Lv. Washington 3:20 p.m. 3:35 p.m. 
Lv. Richmond 5:50 p.m. 6:05 pm. 
Ar. Hollywood Sunday, Nov.28 11:10 a.m. 11:35 a.m. 
Returning 

Lv. Hollywood Friday, Dec.3 3:00 p.m. 

Ar. Richmond Saturday, Dec. 4 8:00 a.m 

Ar. Washington ” ” 10:30 a.m 

Ar. Baltimore 11:35 a.m. 

Ar. Wilmington 12:37 p.m. 

Ar. 30th St. Phila. 1:09 p.m. 

Ar. North Phila. 1:19 p.m 

Ar. Newark 2:34 p.m. 

Ar. New York 2:49 p.m 
If there should be a second section on the return trip, its sched- 

ule will be one-half hour later than the first section throughout 


_ PULLMAN RESERVATIONS—Pullman reservations for the 
going trip should be made through the New York Transportation 
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Committee. of which Walter H. Weed, Jr., Union Securities Corpo- 
ration, 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., is chairman. cee 
Drawing rooms, compartments, bedrooms, and roomettes will 

be available. Every effort will be made to assign the t 
of space 
requested, but when the supply of any given type ios Seen dine 
hausted, it will, of course, be necessary to assign another type 


instead. One-way Pullman fares (including federal tax) to Holly- 
wood are as follows: 


Drawing Rm. Compartment Bedroom 


” Persons 2 Persons ! Person a 
New York —_.._. $57.64 $42.74 $28.82 $21.23 
Newark ......__- 57.64 42.74 "28.82 21.23 
Philadelphia __.. 55.33 40.65 27.67 20.30 
Wilmington _____ 53.68 40.04 25.84 19.80 
Baltimore -_____- 51.26 37.90 25.63 18.81 
Washington ____~_ 49.94 37.24 24.97 18.37 
Richmond _____- 44.55 32.95 22.28 16.39 


Certificates covering Pullman space will be issued in lieu of 
regulation Pullman tickets. Certificates will be mailed if applica- 
tions are received promptly. Otherwise they may be picked up at 
the office of Walter H. Weed, Jr., prior to 5:00 p.m. on Friday, 


Nov. 26. Retunds cannot be made on cancellations which are not 
made prior to date of departure. 


Pullman reservations for the return trip should be made at 
Hollywood—at Transportation Headquarters on the lobby floor of 
the Hollywood Beach Hotel. Such reservations must be arranged 
as promptly as possible after arrival at Hollywood. 


RAILROAD TICKETS—Railroad tickets should be purchased 
from local ticket agents. Those in charge of Pullman reservations 
will not be able to supply railroad tickets. Round-trip railroad 


fares (including federal tax) to Hollywood from points served by 
the special train are as follows: 


WOW TOlMecnssccee $108.96 Baltimore _______~_ $90.65 
NOWETE. -skcdnann«. 28 Washington _______ 86.85 
Philadelphia ______ 100.07 Richmond ____-_- . 77.99 
Wilmington ______~- 97.50 


PITTSBURGH SPECIAL CAR 


This car will be operated via the Pennsylvania Railroad from 
Pittsburgh to Washington, where it will be attached to the New 
York special train. The schedule will be as follows: 

Lv. Pittsburgh Friday, Nov. 26 11:10 p.m. 
Ar. Washington Saturday, Nov. 27 7:55 a.m. 
Lv. Washington si i 3:35 p.m, 
Ar. Hollywood Sunday, Nov. 28 11:35 a.m. 


Pullman reservations for the going trip should be made 
through A. Lowrie Applegate, Hulme, Applegate & Humphrey 
Inc., 586 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Duplex rooms and 
bedrooms will be avaible. One-way Pullman fares (including 
federal tax) from Pittsburgh to Hollywood will be as follows: 

Duplex Room, $25.96 Bedroom (1 person), $30.86 
Bedroom (2 persons), $35.75 

If there is sufficient demand, a special car will also be oper- 
ated for the return trip, via the New York special train to Wash- 
rs and thence via the Pennsylvania RR. to Pittsburgh, as 
ollows: 


Lv. Hollywood Friday, Dec. 3 3:00 p.m. 
Ar. Washington Saturday, Dec. 4 10:30 a.m. 
Lv. Washington “ 12:20 p.m. 
Ar. Pittsburgh os a 8:23 p.m. 


Return Pullman reservations should be made at Hollywood. 
Representatives of the railroads will be at the Hollywood Beach 
Hotel throughout the convention to handle such reservations. If a 
special car is not operated for the return trip, Pittsburgh passen- 
gers may travel on the New York special train to Washington and 
there transfer to regular trains for Pittsburgh. 

Railroad tickets should be purchased from local ticket agents. 
The round-trip railroad fare (including federal tax) between Pitts- 
burgh and Hollywood via Washington is $115.89. The one-way 
fare (including federal tax) is $52.90. 


CHICAGO SPECIAL TRAIN 
DETROIT-ST. LOUIS SPECIAL CARS 


A special train from Chicago to Hollywood, with special cars 
from Detroit and St. Louis to be attached at Cincinnati, will be 
operated provided there are sufficient reservations. This train 
will consist of modern lightweight equipment throughout. Its 
route will be New York Central System from Chicago to Cincin- 
nati, Southern Railway System from Cincinnati to Jacksonville, 
and Florida East Coast Ry. from Jacksonville to Hollywood, The 
route of the Detroit and St. Louis cars to Cincinnati will likewise 
be New York Central System. The schedule will be as follows: 


Ly. Chicago* Friday, Nov. 26 10:45 p.m. 
Ar. Cincinnati Saturday, Nov. 27 7:15 a.m. 








Ly. St. Louis Friday, Nov. 26 10:40 p.m. 
Ar. Cincinnati Saturday, Nov. 27 7:15 a.m. 
Ly. Detroit Friday, Nov. 26 11:30 p.m. 
Ar. Cincinnati Saturday, Nov. 27 6:45 a.m. 
Lv. Cincinnati Saturday, Now. 27 8:00 a.m. 
Lv. Chattanooga = - 3:30 p.m. 
Lv. Atlanta a es 7:15 p.m. 
Ar. Hollywood Sunday, Nov. 28 10:00 a.m. 


Central Station (Michigan Ave. at I2th St.) 


Pullman Reservations 

Chicago Special Train—Reservations for the going trip (with 
the exception of the Detroit and St. Louis cars, for which see 
below) should be made through Richard B. Walbert, Blyth & Co., 
Inc., 135 S. La Salle St.. Chicago 3, Il. 
. Drawing rooms, compartments, and bedrooms will be available. 
ra effort will be made to assign the type of space requested, 
ut when the supply of any given type has been exhausted, it will, 


of course. be necessary to assign another type instead. 
__ One-way Pullman fares (including federal tax) to Hollywood 
are as follows: 











Drawing Rm. Compartment Bedroom 
2 Persens 2 Persons 2 Persons i Person 
GRRED scnsincas $60.61 $44.83 $35.04 $30.31 
Cincinnati ------ 51.26 37.90 29.65 25.63 
Chattanooga -... 40.15 29.98 23.21 20.08 
REE édandtnne 34.65 25.58 20.08 17.33 


Pullman tickets will be mailed if applications are received 
promptly. Otherwise they may be picked up at the office of Rich- 
ard B. Walbert prior to 5:00 p.m. on Friday, Nov. 26. 


Detroit Special Car—Reservations for the going trip should 
be made through Ralph Fordon, Fordon, Aldinger & Co., Penob- 
scot Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. Drawing rooms, compartments, and 
bedrooms will be available. One-way Pullman fares (including 
federal tax) between Detroit and Hollywood are as follows: 


Drawing Room (2 pers.) $61.71 Bedroom (2 persons)... $35.75 
Compartment (2 pers.) 45.54 Bedroom (1 person)... 30.86 


St. Louis Special Cars—Reservations for the going trip should 
be made through Harry Theis, Albert Theis & Sons, Inc., 314 N. 
Fourth St., St. Louis 2, Mo. Drawing rooms, compartments, and 
bedrooms will be available. One-way Pullman fares (including 
federal tax) between St. Louis and Hollywood are as follows: 


Drawing Room (2 pers.) $56.54 Bedroom (2 persons)__- $32.73 
Compartment (2 pers.) 42.13 Bedroom (1 person)... 28.27 


RETURN ARRANGEMENTS 


Pullman reservations for the return trip should be made at 
Hollywood—at Transportation Headquarters on the lobby floor of 
the Hollywood Beach Hotel. Such reservations must be arranged 
as promptly as possible after arrival at Hollywood. 


No special train has been scheduled for the return trip. This 
is due to the fact that there has not been sufficient demand in 
recent years to warrant the operation of such a.train. Accordingly, 
arrangements have been made for space on the following regular 
trains: 

THE CITY OF MIAMI 





Lv. Hollywood Friday, Dec.3 6:06 p.m. 
Ar. Birmingham Saturday, Dec. 4 9:20 a.m. 
Ar. St. Louis a“ 9:00 p.m. 


Ar. Chicago 





10:55 p.m. 
THE SEMINOLE 
Lv. Hollywood Friday, Dec.3 10:28 p.m. 
Ar. Birmingham Saturday, Dec. 4 6:10 p.m. 
Ar. St. Louis Sunday, Dec.5 7:38 a.m, 
Ar. Chicago 10:40 a.m. 

The route of the above trains is Florida East Coast Ry. to 
Jacksonville, Atlantic Coast Line RR. to Albany, Central of Georgia 
Ry. to Birmingham, and Illinois Central RR. to Chicago and St. 
Louis. The St. Louis car on The City of Miami is a through car, 
but on The Seminole it will be necessary for St. Louis passengers 
to change cars en route and move into a St. Louis car which is not 
attached to the train until Jacksonville. 

In addition, arrangements have been made for space 0n The 
Royal Palm, the schedule of which will be as follows: 





Lv. Hollywood Friday, Dec.3 1:31 p.m, 
Ar. Atlanta Saturday, Dec. 4 7:40 a.m. 
Ar. Chattanooga 7 12:10 p.m. 
Ar. Cincinnati % 8:45 p.m. 
Ar. Detroit Sunday, Dec.5 7:00 a.m. 


The route of the above train is Florida East Coast Ry. to 
Jacksonville, Southern Ry. to Cincinnati, and New York Central 
System to Detroit. 

RAILROAD TICKETS 


Railroad tickets should be purchased from local ticket agents. 
Those in charge of Pullman reservations will not be able to supply 
railroad tickets. Round-trip railroad fares (including federal tax) 


to Hollywood from points served by the special train and cars are 
as follows: 


Atlanta ---- .- $53.41 Ce oceans $90.04 
Chattanooga __.. 63.80 DEE scsassede 115.12 
Chicago __..---. 104.89 = ae 99.12 


Air Transportation 


Special section flights have been arranged between New York 
and Miami via Eastern Air Lines. The schedules will be as follows: 


Going 
Lv. New York* Friday, Nov. 26 2:00 p.m. 
Ar. Miami - 5:45 p.m. 
(Eastern Air Lines, Special Section Flight 601) 
Lv. New York* Saturday, Nov. 27 11:00 a.m. 
Ar. Miami os id 2:45 p.m. 
(Eastern Air Lines, Flight 603) 


Returning 
Lv. Miami Sunday, Dec. 5 3:30 p.m. 
Ar. New York re ws 7:30 p.m. 
(Eastern Air Lines, Special Section Flight 604) 
‘Idlewild Airport 
teservations for the special section flights should be made 
through Harold H. Sherburne, Bacon, Whipple & Co., 1 Wall St., 
New York 5. N. Y. The round-trip fare (including federal tax) 
between New York and Miami is $160.38. Special limousine service 
will be provided from the Miami Airport direct to the hotel at an 
additional cost of $2.00 per person. Provision can be made so that 
those desiring to return earlier or later than the flights scheduled 
above may go one way with the convention group and the other 
on a regular scheduled flight on either Eastern Air Lines or 
National Airlines. 
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Robert Cass Joins .. 
Fewel & Co. Staff 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Robert 
G. Cass has become associated 
with Fewel & 
Co., 453 South 
Spring Street, 
members of 
the Los 
Angeles Stock 
Exchange, in 
the trading 
department, 
where he will 
assist George 
H. Earnest, 
Manager. Mr. 
Cass was for- 
merly with 
Dem psey- 
Tegeler & Co. 

At present 
Mr. Cass is on a business trip to 
New York City calling on the 
dealers and brokers to. get 
acquainted. 


Robert T. Cass 


Mitchum, Jones & 
Templeton New Name 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
Mitchum, Tully & Co., members 
of the Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
change, announces the resignation 
of Jasper W. Tully, a change in 
the name of the firm to Mitchum, 
Jones & Templeton, and the ad- 
mission to partnership of Meader 
Fletcher, Alexander C. McGilvray, 
George E. Jones, Jr., Edward J. 
Spillane and Ellsworth Tuplin. 

A co-founder of the firm in 1920 
with Colis Mitchum and George 
E. Jones, Mr. Tully for the past 
few years has been devoting the 
major portion of his time to Re- 
serve Oil & Gas Co. He will con- 
tinue as President of the latter 
company. N. Connor Templeton 
of Sacramento joined Mitchum, 
Tully & Co. in 1925. 

Partners of Mitchum, Jones & 
Templeton are as follows: San 
Francisco, Colis Mitchum and 
Meader Fletcher; Los Angeles, 
George E. Jones, Roland Seidler, 
Andrew Dunlap, Gerald Secord, 
Paul J. Shropshire, Edward C. 
Sterling, Richard W. Jones, James 
D. Cockburn, George E. Jones, Jr., 
Alexander C. McGilvray, Edward 
Spillane and Ellsworth Tuplin; 
and Sacramento, N. Connor Tem- 
pleton and Malcolm C. Tracy. 


Witherspoon Branch Open 


WHITTIER, Cal.—Witherspoon 
& Company, Inc., has opened; @ 
branch office at 109 South Wasn- 
ington Avenue under the manage- 
ment of William A. Lower. 


Joins H. Carl Aiken 


(Special to THe FINnaANctaL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo.—Ben J. Lemon 
has been added to the staff of H. 
Carl Aiken, 1160 Sherman Street. 


Allen Inv. Co. Adds 


(Special to THe FINaNctaL CHRONICLE) 
BOULDER, Colo.—Matthew M. 
Leahy has been added to the staff 
of Allen Investment Company, 
1921 Fourteenth Street. 


Four With F. I. F. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo.—Jas. A. Cald- 
well, Ted G. McCorkhill, C. An- 
drew Sutherland, and John A. 
Tretheway have become affiliated 
with F. I. F. Management Corpor- 
ation, 444 Sherman Street. 


Joins Hooker & Fay 


(Svecial to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Ed- 
ward I. Austin is now with 
Hooker & Fay, 340 Pine Street, 
members of the New York and 
San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 
Mr Austin was previously with 
Reynolds & Co. 
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Continued from first page 


from the local problems of other 
greas: why managements differ on 
the amount of emphasis which 
should be placed on the various 
parts of our programs. Obviously, 
I found impatience and strong 
differences of opinion. But to 
my great pleasure 1 found pride 
and accord in what we are try- 
ing to do, and everywhere from 
New England to Texas, to the 
Pacific Northwest I have felt a 
quickened pulse and an eager- 
ness for aggressive new ideas. 

This ground swell of enthusiasm 
and awakening is probably the 
most striking development of 
1954. I have sensed it. I have 
seen it. The gas industry is on 
the march! 

Last year in his Presidential 
address Frank Smith stated that 
during an interview with a 
“Time” reporter he found him- 
self “pounding the table in em- 
phasis of my assurance that the 
gas industry of our country never 
has received, nor wants, nor 
would willingly accept, any gov- 
erament subsidy or other inter- 
ference except reasonable regu- 
lation.” He went on to say “I 
am glad we are in that front line 
of defense—we belong there in 


the public interest.” 1 agree 
wholeheartedly with  Frank’s 
statement. 


A Common Goal 
The turn of events has _ indi- 
cated more clearly than ever 
that every segment of our indus- 
try, from producer to final dis- 
tributor, from manufacturer to 
appliance dealer needs to know 
more clearly the fundamental 
problems each is coping with and 


how necesary it is that all work 
toward a common goal—the ad- 
vancement of the gas industry. 
Therein lies the success of each 
of us. 

Last April, H. K. Griffin, then 
President of the Southern Gas 


Association, said in his Presiden- 
tial address, “It is the basic con- 
cept of our association that every- 
thing it does must be of sufficient 
value to its membership to fully 


justify the time, effort and ex- 
pense required. As long as that 
vise plan is adhered to, our as- 
sociation will satisfactorily ful- 
fill its purpose and its obligation.” 

I assure you that is the prin- 
Civle your association strives to 
atBere to. Not content with its 
own analysis, A. G. A. has em- 


ploved an outside a 
and evaluate all of 
activities from the 
their value in the eyes of the 
member companies. Thus the as- 
sociation is striving to carry out 
the primary purpose set forth in 
its constitution and by-laws: “To 
promote and develop the gas in- 
dus.ry and to coordinate its activ- 
ities to the end that it may serve 
to the fullest extent the best in- 
terests of the public.” 

Your desks and mine. are 
flooded with reading material of 
all descriptions. However, do we 
or don't we take the time to keep 
really informed on the activities 
we support? The amount of ma- 


gency to study 
the A. G. A. 


viewpoint ol 


terial which has come over my 
desk as President of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association during the 


past 12 months has given me an 
insight into A. G. A. activities 
which I never had before. | wish 
you could have the same ex peri- 
ence. Compiaints are made as to 
the volume of material sent out 
by headquarters. Others want to 
be kept even better informed. 
But the devil you do or the devil 
you don't! 


The vehicles we are using to 
promote the sound development of 
‘ o~a< 
the gas industry are our national 


and revional AaSSOC lations. We 


-lishments or 


The Forward March 
Of the Gas Industry 


have no GE’s or Westinghouses in 
the gas industry. We must de- 
velop our own_ industry-wide 
plans for promotion, advertising, 
public relations and research. It 
would be trite for me to ask you 
whether we do or we don't be- 
lieve these associations are es- 
sential. Most member companies 
of our association are located a 
long way frcem our national as- 
sociation headquarters in New 
York City. Throughout the years 
of my association activities I have 
been deeply impressed by the 
willingness of the managements 
of those companies to have their 
personnel travel great distances 
and give unsparingly of their 
time to A. G. A. activities, and of 
the willingness of individuals to 
do this. My hat is off to these 
managements and to the individ- 
uals, many of whom I am priv- 
ileged to count among my closest 
friends. 

Over and over again this year 
I have pointed out that our asso- 
ciations are not entities by them- 


selves. To be sure A. G. A,, 
GAMA, INGAA and the larger 
regional associations have cap- 
able, efficient and alert staffs. 
But the fundamental work is 
done throvgh committees. or 
groups composed of individuals 
from your company and mine. 


The real life blood of our associa- 
tions is you and me. The accom- 
failures are yours 


and mine. I doubt if regional or 
national programs can be found 
to satisfy completely every as- 


sociation member. The aim 
be to come as close to it 
sible, 


must 
as pos- 


Events of the recent past point 


more conclusively than ever to 
the need for close coordination 
of the activities of our national 


and regional associations. 


Although most of you dwell 
and work far from New England, 
what takes place there can and 


probably will affect you sooner or 


later. I can cite a specific ex- 
ample (off record—cite housing 
proje which recenily came to 
mv attention It clearly demon- 
irate that unless we in the gas 
industry in Ne England are on 
he ball, harm may be done to 
the industry in Texas or Califor- 
nia ¢ \ Cl 

Spurred by the Action Program 
for Gas Industry Development, 
nanny coimpany executives are 
beginning to re-examine estab- 
lished policies and techniques 
Thet promotional, advertising 
and research sights are being 
raised. Advanced marketing 
techniques are coming into play 
in community after community. 


The public relations programs of 
the Independent Natural Gas As- 
sociation, the Gas Appliance Man- 
ufacturers Association, and the 
activities of our own American 
Gas Association and the National 
Council for LP-Gas Promotion 
are providing a foundation for an 
industry-wide effort to enlist pub- 
lic understanding and _ support. 
The activities of our A. G. A. Lab- 
oratories have reached a new all- 


time peak. Our Accident Pre- 
vention Program has been re- 
vitalized and expanded and our 


public safety record has been sub- 
stantially enhanced. 


The Sixth Largest Industry 
With total assets of over $1314 
billion, the gas industry is the 
sixth largest industry in the na- 


tion. And plant investment is in- 
creasing at a rate of nearly a 
billion dollars a year. We have 
chalked up a string of impres- 
Sive accomplishments We are 
now serving a new high of more 
than 27 million utility gas cus- 
tomers. In additio: 


there are 


ap- 
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proximately 7 million gas users 
off our mains. Sales of gas by 
utilities and pipelines have set a 
new peak and an additional rise 
of 315% over 1953 totals is ex- 
pected by the end of 1957. Space 
heating sales have continued to 
soar despite all we have heard 
about the heat pump and atomic 
energy for commercial use. We 
are adding more than one million 
new house heating customers a 
year. By the end of 1954 more 
than 14 million American homes 
will be heated by gas—about one- 
half of all the residential gas 
customers in this country. At this 
rate, by the end of 1957 gas will 
be heating the huge total of 
nearly 17 million households. In 
the commercial field, gas appli- 
ances have racked up sales vic- 
tories over competition. Gas is 
playing an increasingly impor- 
tant production role. 

With such a record of growth, 
should we ever question the fu- 
ture of our industry? Will our 
Cinderella growth continue in- 
detinitely or are we being lulled 
to sleep by our past progress? 


The realization that we prob- 
ably were being lulled to sleep 


resulted in the Gas Industry De- 
velopment Program—a program 
of action devised to meet com- 
petitive inroads in our domestic 
market. Tomorrow you will re- 
ceive a full report on this pro- 
gram from the Chairman of the 
A. G. A., Gas Industry Develop- 
ment Committee. I will not dwell 
on its details. I do want to point 
out, however, that market surveys 
made in demonstration cities and 
in other cities now participating 
in this Action Program show a 
general pattern as regards com- 
petitive inroads. While both elec- 
tric and gas range sales have 
climbed in the past 15 years, the 
gain for electric ranges has been 
about 288% to current annual 
sales of about 1.3 million units. 
Against this, gas range sales in 15 
years gained some 45% to total 
about 2.2 million units annually. 
More gas water heaters are being 
sold than electric, but the 15 vear 
total gain for electric is 669% 
versus 326° for gas. 

Do we view with alarm the fact 
that our electric competitor out- 
sells us in many areas, especially 
in the higher priced units? Do we 
view with alarm the fact that the 
ratio of sales of ranges to 
electric ranges dropped as low 
as 1.2 to 1 at one point last year? 


Pas 


Do we view with alarm the fact 
that in the new home market not 
only electric ranges but water 
heaters and clothes drvers fueled 


by electricity are making serious 
inroads” 

We come a long way in 
meeting this competitive threat to 


have 


our markets but we still have a 
big job ahead. Our greatest job 
today—-if | may assume the role 


of prophet for the 
is to convince the housewife that 
gas and modern gas appliances 
can make her life easier. It 
simple as that. 


gas industry 


IS as 


Our customers do not buy our 
product because it appeals to any 
of the five human senses. They 
buy it for the service it renders 
to them and for their ownership 


pride in the modern gas appli- 
ances which they have in their 
homes. 


Over the years the gas industry 
has developed a formidable set 
of tools to promote our business. 
protect our huge investment and 
benefit the public we serve. With 


those tools, let us “March For- 
ward.” 
Within the A.G.A. framework 


are many practical tools, all de- 
signed to accomplish specific 
results and all tuned to your own 
local situations. Year in and year 
out the sections of our associa- 
tion, under the leadership of able 
chairmen, develop a wealth of 
worth-while programs and ma- 
terials. Just this past year the 
first packaged Customer Rela- 
tions Training Course has been 
made available for your use. Our 


ue 


new General Management Section 
has grown by leaps and bounds 
and is getting into full stride. 

I can well imagine the differ- 
ences of opinion which must 
have existed with respect to the 
establishment of our Testing 
Laboratories. Today we look on 
them with great pride. What a 
vital role they play in the public 
interest through their part in the 
development of appliance ap- 
proval standards— ASA _ Stand- 
ards—and the testing of gas ap- 
pliances. They are blazing a co- 
operative path for utilities and 
manufacturers toward a common 
goal. Nearly 6,000 different 
models of gas appliances will be 
tested this year at our Cleveland 
and Los Angeles Laboratories to 
make certain that they meet the 


requirements that have become 
American Standards. Without 
these laboratories, the present 


level of gas appliance safety, dur- 
ability and efficiency would be 
unlikely, if not impossible. Our 
appliance testing programs are 
proceeding at an all-time high 
level. These laboratories further 
serve us through research proj- 
ects assigned to them under the 
PAR Plan and the Approval Re- 


quirements Program. Your Pa- 
cific Coast branch has doubled 
in size in the last few years. 


Floor space at Cleveland has 
more than tripled and during this 
convention we shall dedicate a 
new north wing to Raymond M. 
Conner, who so ably directed the 
laboratories for many years. 


A National Advertising Compaign 


Some of you may remember 
the inception of our national ad- 
vertising compaign in 1935. This 
was the first coordinated nation- 
wide promotional effort of the 
gas industry. Today, we have our 
Promotion, Advertising and Re- 
search (PAR) Program, which 
was first established in 1945. In 
its nine years of existence mem- 
ber companies have contributed 
approximately $15,600,000 in sup- 
port of the plan. I shudder to 
think where our industry would 
be today without the PAR Plan. 
Recently the PAR annual report 
was published by Jim Oates and 
his fellow committeemen. I com- 
mend it to vou. This Plan has 


been one of the outstanding 
A. G. A. activities. Its basic func- 
tion has been to undertake for 


gas utilities and pipelines those 
promotional advertising and re- 
search activities than can be done 


only, or done best, at the national 
level. You should know that for 
the expenditure of $770,000 of 
PAR funds last year we encour- 
aged manuiacturers to spend 
$1,764,000 of their own advertis- 
ing funds and obtained substan- 
tial magazine editorial support. 
No single gas utility or gas ap- 
pliance manufacturer could be- 
gin to match the million dollar 
advertising and promotion cam- 


paigns of some of our competitors 
in the appliance field. I hastily 
add, however, that mere volume 
of national advertising should not 
be, and is not, our goal. 

It is unfortunate but partly 
true that through complacency— 
or lethargy — or other reasons 
beyond our control, we have per- 
mitted our competition to capture 


the term “modern” for its very 
own. It has been wused—and is 
still being used—to imply that 
our industry and our appliances 
are antiquated, outmoded, and 
obsolete. You and I know better. 
But that is not enough. Our 
customers and _ potential custo- 
mers must know it. 

Although a recent survey in- 
dicated that most of our local 


companies do not have organized 
programs for improving their 
public relations, it is encourag- 
ing that our national associations 


have taken hold of the problem 
and have set out to aid in its 
solution. Two joint Public Re- 


lations Conferences have already 
been held in New England , 
the Midwest under the 
ship of national and 


and 
sponsor- 
regional 


associations. The very fact that 
these groups, each interested pri- 
marily in a different sector of 
the over-all picture, can combine 
forces to attack mutual problems, 
is extremely significant. It is 
another most encouraging indica- 
tion of our forward march. 

We are coordinating our efforts 


with those of GAMA, INGAA, 
and the National Council for 
LP-Gas Promotions. Although 


we have not developed a full- 
fledged public relations program 
of our own, we have made a 
step in that direction. The asso- 
ciation has initiated this year an 
impressive number of public re- 
lations activities that can later 
be used as the foundation for 
an industry-wide public relations 
program. These new activities 
have three major objectives on 
the national and local levels, 
namely: (1) To build greater 
national and local understanding 
of the gas industry; (2) To iden- 
tify gas industry policies and op- 
erations with the public interest: 
and (3) To establish wider rec- 
ognition of the indispensable role 
of gas in home, business and in- 
dustry. The association is trying 
to do this on the national level 
and to help you do it on the local 
level. 

I am convinced, after review- 
ing both the GAMA and INGAA 
public relations programs, that 
much of what has been called 
promotion comes under the pub- 
lic relations classification. More- 
over, many of A. G. A.’s home 
service, advertising and promo- 
tional activities directly or indi- 
rectly affect the industry’s public 


relations. Here are a few ex- 
amples that come to mind. Our 
Hollywood Bureau is dramat- 
ically presenting gas_ kitchens 


and gas appliances in glamour- 
ous settings to millions of people 
through films and TV shows. The 
Educational Service Bureau's 
school kit, “Natural Gas-Science 
Behind Your Burner,” has been 
distributed to over 10,000 science 
teachers throughout the country 
to familiarize future home- 
makers with gas and modern gas 
appliances. The Mrs. America 
contest, co-sponsored by the 
American Gas Association for the 
first time this year, has produced 
a tremendous amount of excellent 
publicity for us. 


The A. G. A. New Freedom 
Gas Kitchen Bureau has made 
several important contributions 
that are of special interest t 
your sales and builder contact 
staffs. This year, for the first 
time, the official kitchen an 
laundry film of the Nationat 
Association of Home Builders 
will feature a New Freedom Gas 
Kitchen and Laundry. The film 
will be promoted on a_ national 
scale and offers many attractive 


tie-in possibilities for local utili- 
ties. The work of the Bureau 1n 
enlisting cooperation of national 
women’s magazines, cabinet man- 
ufacturers and gas utilities to 
display New Freedom Gas Kit- 
chens and Laundries at national 
exhibits and shows has been most 
productive. 


Gains in Commercial Gas Fields 
Hard-hitting national promo- 
tions in the commercial gas field 
produced impressive gains in 
1953. Year-end statistics disclose 
that dollar sales of commercial 
gas appliances last year increased 
24.8% over 1952, while dollar 
sales of commercial electric ap- 
pliances rose only 12.7%. 

I am particularly impressed by 
the association’s new “year 
ahead” planning booklet on pro- 
motional and advertising cam- 
paigns for 1955—the most com- 
plete work of its kind that I have 
yet seen. This carefully prepared 
brochure gives local gas com- 
panies complete details on PAR 
national advertising and promo- 
tional campaigns well in advance 
of the actual campaign dates. 
Using this unified approach, we 
are achieving greater coordina- 
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of gas industry campaigns 
and greater customer impact at 
the local level where all sales 
are made. No one company could 
afford to undertake the many 
vitally needed projects that com- 
prise our promotional program, 
put collectively A .G. A. is doing 
them for you at relatively small 
cost. 

Your research program encom- 
passes all phases of our indus- 
try’s operations, from pipeline 
research to utilization research. 
The potential field is almost lim- 
itless. We, of necessity, must 
screen that field carefully in the 
selection of projects—our avail- 
able funds give us no other choice. 

Vast opportunities lie ahead of 
us. Since 1946 we have sold 
nearly 19 million ranges, more 
than 14 million automatic gas 
water heaters and millions of 
heating units. Our statisticians 
tell us that if consumer purchas- 
ing power in the United States 
holds at the present level, there 
is a potential market for 59 mil- 
lion more gas ranges, water 
heaters and heating units be- 
tween now and 1958 We ean 
achieve this huge goal by plan- 
ning, by improving techniques 
and practices; and by hard work. 
These are the basic principles 
put forward in the Gas Industry 
Development Plan. 

But our hope of forward prog- 
ress lies not in selling alone. To 
sell efficiently we must have a 
vastly superior product. In the 
range field, the A. G. A. Cleve- 
land Laboratories’ demonstration 
of new research principles in 
January pointed the way to such 
a praduct. This demonstration 
was the first concrete example of 
a marriage between the Gas In- 
dustry Development Program and 
the PAR Plan to improve the 
competitive position of the gas 
industry. The display units pro- 
vide for cool ranges for cooler 
kitchens: tiny 50 Btu pilots to 
eliminate hot spots; ignition ar- 
rangements to give instant igni- 
tion and re-ignition at all posi- 
tions of the gas cock; unsurpassed 
heating speeds plus high effi- 
ciency: precision control to top 
burners plus very low turn-down 
heats; simple burners, easy to 
clean and capable of burning a 
wide range of gases; burners 
without air shutters which will 
remain in adjustment and all 
burn alike: a fast large-area 
golden glow broiler; units which 
are truly safe and truly fully 
automatic. 

What I saw and heard in Cleve- 
land gave me the greatest thrill 
I have had in a long time. I be- 
lieve these developments give the 
£Zas industry the greatest oppor- 
tunities it has had in years. I 
further fully believe that when 
appliances incorporating these 
developments get out into the 
field our savings in servicing 
costs will be greater than our 
entire contributions to the PAR 
Program. 

Models of ranges incorporating 
some of these features have been 
approved already by the Labora- 


tories and they should be avail- 
able 


tion 


shortly, at least for field 
testing. 

In addition you have heard 

and will hear more about the 


Radiamatic Range developed by 
our good friends Fred Hess of 
Selas Corporation and Stan Hob- 
son of Roper Corporation. I un- 
cerstand that a representative 
Eroup of manufacturers is devel- 
oping this Radiamatic burner so 
that it can be utilized in their 
range models. 
Other manufacturers have de- 
veloped a “Pot Watcher.” and 


tees Timer” and a “Top Burner 
imer : 


a are on the march. 
et 


_me emphasize that our re- 
Search efforts are not confined 
to appliance development. We 
ere seeking, and finding. new 
n ethods of producing gas at 

wer costs. Looking into the far 
“'stant future, we are develop- 
processes for manufac- 


ne Ww 


turing substitute gases for natural 
gas. Some highly significant 
findings have come from research 
projects at the Institute of Gas 
Technology and the A. G. A. Lab- 
oratories. We certainly consider 
the Institute another of our mod- 
ern tools. 

I look forward to the day when 
full automatic ignition on all 
range burners will be a require- 
ment. In some cases. original 
price governs the purchase of 
appliances and rules out auto- 
matic ignition. I have urged the 
incorporation into building codes 
of the ASA code for house piping 
and appliance installation Z21.30. 
Safety considerations alone, it 
would seem, should make this 
code appealing to building au- 
thorities. Incorporation of this 
code into building codes would 
make mandatory the installation 
of only approved appliances. It 
would eliminate the _ possibility 
of unapproved, unsafe appliances 
being produced and sold and 
would permit the up-grading of 
all gas appliances. 

You will recall bi'ls filed in 
Congress to give the Federal 
Power Commission the jurisdic- 
tion and responsibility for public 
safety in the construction and 
operation of transmission lines, 
Because our industry really went 
to work on the problem Repre- 
sentative Heselton deferred ac- 
tion on his bill. 


The Gas Pipeline Code 


I can report that the final draft 
of the B-31 Gas Transmission and 
Distribution Pipeline Code was 
sent to member companies and 
that the timetable now calls for 
publishing and distributing the 
new code about Dec. 1. All of the 
members of A. G. A. and the gas 
industry as a whole give our as- 
sociation member Fred Hough, 
Chairman of Subcommittee 8, and 
its members a vote of thanks for 
the great amount of time and ef- 
fort which they devoted to pro- 
duction of this new code. This 
was a stupendous task but the re- 
sults will greatly enhance our 
position as a self-regulated in- 
dusiry. 

On June J0, Carl T. Kallina, 
testifying on behalf of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission at the 
Heselton Bill. Congressional hear- 
ing, spoke up eloquently regard- 
ing the B-31 work. “Personally,” 
he said, “I think that this (code) 
is one of the greatest achieve- 
ments that has ever come out of 
the natural gas industry. If you 
will just review the list of (72) 
persons . . you will appreciate 
the fact that no one agency—not 
even the government, I think— 
could have gotten together such 
high-priced talent to do such a 
job as they have done here. It 
has been tremendous, and it has 
been educational to all of us.” 

Let us take a look at employee 
safety where another hardwork- 
ing A. G. A. committee is putting 
teeth into the association’s Acci- 
dent Prevention Program through 


a new course for supervisory 
personnel. 

The gas industry has come a 
long way in employee safety 


since the '20’s but, compared with 


other industries, we still have a 
long way to go. Last year the 


gas industry lost more than 300,- 
000 man-days’of work due to em- 
ployee accidents. This loss is 
equivalent t6 shutting down the 
entire gas dustry for almost 
two working days! In wages 
alone, we lost $342 million—more 
than the gasvutility industry con- 
tributes each year to all A. G. A. 
activities, inekuding the PAR Pro- 
scram. What a tremendous boost 
would be given to our growth if 
we were to-save even a fraction 
of this yearly accident cost and 
invest it in promotion, advertis- 
ing and research! It can be done. 

Quite recently at Hartford, 
Conn., more-than 60 utility com- 
panies received ds from 
A. G. A. for having reduced their 
accident frequency more. than 
25% during the past year. At 


awal 


this Convention, 13 companies 
will be given special awards for 
having achieved the best records 
in their respective divisions of 
the industry. Do we or don’t we 
take full advantage of the coor- 
dinated efforts and material avail- 
able through the Accident Pre- 
vention Committee to reduce 
costly on-the-job accidents? 

Your association’s Washington 
office is acting as an information 
center and “listening post.” It 
provides a liaison with the many 
government agencies and individ- 
uals and permits us to provide 
promptly requested data on our 
industry. The Federal legislative 
scene is an active one which re- 
quires close watching. This office 
is available to you at all times. 


Communication within our in- 
dustry —or any industry —is a 
great and vexatious problem. I 
know our members are not fully 
aware of all the activities carried 
on for their benefit. I know the 
difficulties executives have of 
keeping abreast of the many 
proviemns witn which we = are 
faced and are trying to do some- 
thing about. 

I have been deeply impressed 
during the past few years with 
the value of the A. G. A. Ex- 
ecutive Conferences to the indi- 
vidual companies. Unfortunately 
however, geography and other 
factors have limited attendance 
at these top planning sessions to 
about 125 executives. My per- 
sonal feeling is that it would be 
very beneficial to the industry to 
hold future executive conferences 
regionally in cooperation with our 
affiliated regional and state gas 
associations. If seven or eight of 
these meetings were held annually 
with round-table discussion of 
important subjects, we should 
see a stronger unity of purpose 
and greater effectiveness in the 
operations of our companies. 

I realize that such a plan would 
require more time and effort on 
the part of A. G. A. officers and 
conference participants, but even 
that would be repaid many times 
by the greater action and indus- 
try progress it would produce. 

More than $3' billion repre- 
senting 90% of the new construc- 
tion expenditures by the gas util- 
ity and oipeline companies in the 
next four years will be devoted 
to expansion of the nation’s nat- 
ural gas systems. Natural gas 
will be brought into new terri- 
tories, including the Pacific 
Northwest. Every section of our 
nation will then have a source of 
natural gas. The discovery of 
great new Canadian gas reserves 
and the expectation that these re- 
serves will soon be piped to Ca- 
nadian industrial centers and, it 
is hoped by many, to some of 
ours, paves the way for a spec- 
tacular development of the Ca- 
nadian gas industry. Additional 
supplies will go to areas already 
receiving the more than 54 bil- 
lion therms of natural gas being 
sold annually in the United States. 

Supplies of natural gas continue 
to increase at a rate greater than 
the evergrowing production. At 
the beginning of 1954, the A. G. A. 
Committee on Natural Gas Re- 
serves estimated proved recover- 
able reserves of natural gas to- 
taled 211.7 trillion cubic feet. This 
was an increase of 11.7 trillion 
cubic feet over the previous year 
and the gain was made in the 
face of a record production of 9.2 
trillion cubic feet in 1953. 

Thus it would appear that there 
are ample supplies of natural gas 
for many years ahead, provided 
the climate for its production is 
such that it will be made avail- 
able for ultimate consumption. 

Where will these increasing 
quantities of natural gas be sold” 
The Bible says “we cannot live by 
bread alone,” nor can we survive 


economically only through in- 
creased sales of gas for house 
heating. We must get out and 
sell the other six important do- 


mestic gas services. 
One of the most fertile fields 
today is the gas air-conditioning 


field. Its importance to pipeline 
companies and distributing com- 
panies for the future and its pos- 
sibilities are so great, I call it 
especially to your attention. Par- 
ticularly do I believe we should 
step up our research on this and 
coordinate that work with the 
work of the manufacturers who 
have and are spending large sums 
of their own money on air condi- 
tioning by gas because they be- 
lieve in it. 

The PAR Committee has ex- 
pressed a firm conviction that 
greater, rather than lesser, na- 
tional promotion, advertising and 
research efforts are essential for 
the future growth of our industry. 
The PAR Budget Committee is 
striving to develop a PAR sub- 
scription basis for 1955 which 
will be more widely acceptable. 
The PAR activities are a con- 
tinuing, sound business invest- 
ment and as such deserve the 
support of our entire member- 


ship. I urge you to give them 
your individual and _ collective 
support. 


Before closing, I would like to 
point out to this Convention that 
next year for the first time in 
history the American Gas Asso- 
ciation will be the host for the 
International Gas Union. The 
Sixth Conference of this re- 
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nowned organization will meet igg’ 
New York, Sept. 27-30, 1955, to 
exchange ideas and technology of 
the gas industry in various coun- 
tries. There will be general ses- 
sions and individual meetings de- 
voted to production, transmission, 
distribution and utilization. 
Everyone in this audience is wel- 
come to attend and I hope that 
you will help us to tell the full 
story of our industry to our 
friends from abroad. 

Thomas Edison once defined 
the secret of success as “2% in- 
spiration and 98% perspiration.” 

I hope that I have clearly in- 
dicated to you that we have the 
tools to work with; that we have 
passed the inspiration stage in our 
progress; that the “Forward 
March” has been sounded and fi- 
nally that perspiration and hard 
work lie ahead. 


“Take Public Into Your 
Confidence” 


I urge you to press the attack 
ever harder in your own com- 
munities; to take the public into 
your confidence and explain your 
plans and problems; to have con- 
fidence in your services and prod- 
ucts to the utmost. 

We have accepted the challenge. 


Let us continue the “Forward, 
March.” 
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New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


It is indicated that before too 
long New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis will join the ranks of those 
roads that are eliminating their 
preferred stocks. There were 
widespread press reports late last 
week to the effect that the road 
contemplates sale early next year, 
at competitive bidding, of about 
$36 million of Income Deben- 
tures. Proceeds from the sale of 
these new bonds would be used, 
along with some treasury cash, 
to call the outstanding preferred 
stock for redemption. This stock 
is outstanding in the amount of 
approximately 336,000 shares and 
is callable at 110 so that the op- 
eration will involve a total of 
close to $37 million. 

Nickel Plate, and its common 
stock holders, stand to derive a 
dual benefit from any such pro- 
gram as has been discussed. For 
one thing, the company now pays 
dividends at the rate of 6% on 
its preferred stock. It should be 
able to do considerably better 
as to the interest rate on the 
bonds. Secondly, there should be 
a substantial tax saving as the 
interest will be deductible before 
Federal income taxes while pre- 
ferred dividends are not. Until 
the actual interest rate is de- 
termined by competitive bidding 
early next year the exact extent 
of the saving can obviously not 


be computed. However, many 
rail analysts are of the opinion 
that the net saving may run to 


as much as $0.65 a share on the 
common. A _ substantial part of 
the saving might be applied to 
a sinking fund to retire the new 
Income Debentures, but that op- 
eration itself would tend to im- 
prove the investment stature of 
the common stock. 


With a substantial interest in 
the transportation of bituminous 
coal and in the heavy industries 


generally, Nickel Plate has nat- 
urally been pretty hard hit by 
the business readjustment of the 
past 12 months or so. Gross rev- 
enues for the nine months 
through September were off al- 
most $20 million, about 15.4%, 
from a year earlier. Dollar-wise, 
expenses were cut all along the 
line but the transportation ratio 


for the period rose 2% points, to 


36.8%, and the over all operating 
ratio of 71.2% compared with 
67.4% reported during the first 


nine months of 1953. Federal in- 
come taxes were sharply lower 
than they had been a year ago 
but even at that net income de- 
clined $4,708,000, to $9,168,317. 
Share earnings on the common 
amounted to $3.72 down from 
$6.03 a year earlier. 

While traffic is still running 
under a year ago, there have been 
definite signs of a turn for the 
better in the business picture 
in the service area, highlighted 
by the upturn in steel mill ac- 
tivity. If this trend continues, as 
appears likely, it now seems as 
if the company for the full year 
1954 may report earnings of 
around $5.75 a share on the com- 
mon. While this would mark a 
sizable decline from the $7.70 a 
share reported last year it would 
be a good showing by any normal 
standards. Also, particularly con- 
sidering the company’s conserva- 
tive debt structure, it is felt that 
such earnings would afford more 
than adequate coverage of the 
$3.00 annual dividend rate. This. 
dividend, incidentally, affords a 
generous yield of close to 8% at 
recent market levels. 

Analysts who have been bullish 
on Nickel Plate point only to its 
past record of high operating ef- 
ficiency, favorable traffic posi- 
tion, and long record of high 
earning power but, also, to two 
plus factors for the future. For 
one thing, the road has been slow 
in dieselizing and as this pro- 
gram progresses there should be 
substantial economies. Secondly, 
the road is deriving very little 
in the way of tax benefits from 
accelerated amortization so it is 
not, as may roads are, borrowing 


substantial earnings from the 
future. 


Joins Reynolds Staff 


. , 
(Special 


to THe FINanctat CuHronicie) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—Rich- 
ard P. North has joined the staff 
of Reynolds & Co., 425 Montgom- 
ery Street. 


With Schwabacher @o. 


‘ al to Tae FIrNnanctat Curomreie) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
George O. Clark, Jr. is now asso- 
ciated with Schwabacher & Co., 
600 Market Street, members of 
the New York and San Francisco 
Stock Exchanges. 
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Continued from page 14 


Our Friend the Stockholder 


to feel that the management of 
the company is of a high caliber 
and is reputable, not only so that 
they can rest easy that their mon- 
ey is in safe hands, but also so 
that they can feel proud of their 
company and its management and 
of its standing in the community 
— whether that community be 
some small city or the nation as 
a whole. It is the job of stock- 
holder relations to interpret man- 
agement to the stockholder group. 
I don’t mean that we should pat 
ourselves on the back but we can 
so state our aims and objectives 
that the share owners will have in 
their minds a favorable picture of 
the management. 


In this matter of interpreting 
management to the stockholders, I 
think it is important to personalize 
as much as possible the people 
who run the business so that 
stockholders will feel that they 
know them, that they like them, 


and that they are proud to be 
mssociated with them. To be 
friends the first step is to get 


acquainted. Not long ago we ran 
am advertisement and sent copies 
te stockholders showing pictures 
of our directors with a thumbnail 
sketch. There was also included 
what might be called a “creed’’— 
their objectives in acting as direc- 
tors. This met with a very favor- 
able response. Also, we have run 
one headed “Up From the Ranks” 
showing pictures of the Presidents 
of the Bell System operating com- 
Panies, telling how each started 
and progressed. I am sure that 
both of these made the stock- 
holders feel closer and warmer to- 
ward the company and those who 
run it. 

The stockholders are also inter- 
ested in the product or service 
sold by their company. Public 
service companies have made it 
one of their basic aims to try to 
have their services as good as 
possible. I think that the public 
feels that we are working very 
hard toward this end. As our 
stockholders are also users of our 
service, this attitude on our part 
has, I believe, a real effect on our 
stockholder relations. Conversely, 
when our services are not good, 
it has an adverse effect. 

On this point of products and 
services furnished, plant tours for 
stockholders, as well as customers, 
have been found to be most help- 
ful. Stockholders not only like to 
stee what their money has been 
wsed for, but everybody likes to 
see the wheels go around whether 
they own the wheels or not. Also, 
they like to bring the children 
along and the children like it too. 
They are the new crop of stock- 
holders. One of these days they 
will be buying one share and 
starting up the ladder. 

Stockholders also have a great 
variety of other interests as in- 
dicated by the questions they ask 
about the affairs and operations of 
the company. These questions are 
important to the stockholders who 
raise them, and they should be 
equally important to the company. 
Each of these must be answered 
promptly and fully. 

All the surveys of what stock- 
holders are thinking about and 


what they want show that the 
@reat majority of stockholders 
want to know more about the 


companies in which they have in- 
vested, their products, and what 
they are doing. We should fur- 
mish these facts to them at every 
opportunity. 


Meeting Obligations to 
Stockholders 
I would like to review the va- 
rious means we have at hand in 
trying to meet our obligations and 
the stockholder’s wish in this re- 
gard. Our first contact with a 
mew stockholder is, of course, im- 
portant. We in the Bell System, 


and most other companies, I be- 
lieve, send a “welcome” letter to 
each one of these new stockhold- 
ers. As you can appreciate, this is 
quite an undertaking for us as 
we have from 150,000 to 200,000 
new accounts each year. These 
welcome letters are on engraved 
letterhead bearing the President’s 
name. Each appears to be an in- 
dividually typed letter, signed by 
the President, although the body 
of the letter is reproduced by the 
“letter press” method. The text 
has been carefully prepared so as 
to be friendly and cordial. The 
resulting letter is as near to being 
a personal and individual letter 
as is possible with such a large 
number. These letters are received 
with the greatest enthusiasm and 
a great many of the new share 
owners write letters of apprecia- 
tion to our President. We often 
reply to these letters of apprecia- 
tion and certainly do if they con- 
tain any other comments or ques- 
tions. The welcome letter also 
states that we would be glad to 
have any suggestions the stock- 
holder might have for improving 


our services or operations. Many 
take advantage of this and 
write us. 


Another effective contact is, of 
course, the annual report. This is 
a subject in itself, which we all 
have studied from our own point 
of view, and I will not say much 
about it. There is no question but 
that annual reports are improving 
each year. We must not forget 
that the basic purpose of the an- 
nual report is to give information, 
and in doing so we should keep 
in mind that we are talking as 
one individual to another indi- 
vidual and that what we say 
should be in as simple and under- 
standable language as_ possible, 
and in a friendly vein. 

Each company has other printed 
material which fits its own situa- 
tion. In our company we send a 
share owners’ quarterly with each 
dividend. We try to find some- 
thing of interest in the operations 
of the company to include with 
the financial reverts for the quar- 
ter. These quarterly inserts serve 
to foster the feeling among the 
stockholders that they know what 
is going on and are part of the 
undertaking. From the large num- 
ber of letters we receive from 
stockholders, it appears that they 
are happy to receive this material. 

Not long ago we included in a 
share owners’ quarterly a few 
definitions of financial terms — 
like debentures, bonds, stock, cou- 
pons, warrants, etc. — words we 
had used in connection with our 
various issues. This had nothing 
to do with our operations really, 
but it had a tremendous reception. 
The man who prepared the quar- 
terly included the suggestion that 
if there were still other financial 
terms they didn’t understand to 
write to me. The next day after 
the mailing, my desk was piled 
high with letters and the phone 
rang all day. This kept up for 
some time. Then two nationally- 
syndicated columnists took up the 
story and told their readers to 
write in for the quarterly and ask 
any questions they might have. 
This started the flood all over 
again. Professors asked for hun- 
dreds of copies for classroom use. 
This meant a lot of work, but it 
was all to the good. And it cov- 
ered not only our Bell System 
stockholder family, but went well 
beyond. 

At about the same time that our 
welcome letter goes out, a booklet, 
“A. T. & T. Your Business.” and 
a copy of the latest annual report, 
together with the latest quarterly 
statement, are sent to the new 
stockholder. With the booklet is 
a list of several other pamphlets 
dealing with various phases of the 
operations of the company, and 
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the stockholder is invited to check 
those that he would be interested 
in reading. We get a great many 
requests for these pamphlets and 
send them out promptly. 


The whole objective of this part 
of the program is to make avail- 
able to the stockholder—and par- 
ticularly the new stockholder—as 
much information about the busi- 
ness as is reasonably possible and 
in a readable and interesting form. 
The purpose is to have the stock- 
holder feel at once that he holds 
an important place in the com- 
pany and that we want him to be 
informed about its operations and 
affairs. 


Correspondence With 
Stockholders 


So much for the printed or form 
material. The correspondence with 
stockholders, which goes on every 
day, constitutes a continuing vehi- 
cle for establishing and maintain- 
ing good relations. Usually the 
stockholder initiates the corre- 
spondence. He has something on 
his mind which he thinks is im- 
portant enough to write the man- 
agement about. Certainly he de- 
serves an answer and I think it 
should be the best possible answer 
that can be made. Those of us 
who are charged with this day- 
to-day correspondence with share 
owners play a very vital part in 
the stockholder relations of our 
company. To the stockholders 
what we say is what the company 
thinks. Our interpretation of the 
company is the company to these 
people, if we are convincing. 

Skipping for the moment the 
great mass of routine letters re- 
ceived about changes of address, 
dividend checks, lost certificates, 
bond conversions, etc., the stock- 
holder correspondence tends to 
fall into two general classes. First, 
correspondence throughout’ the 
year generated by stories appear- 
ing in the financial columns or 
other parts of the press, comments 
about operations of the company 
or its. subsidiaries, thanks for 
something nice one of our people 
has done, and a thousand and one 
other matters of current interest 
to individual stockholders. 

The second class of correspond- 
ence arises from the comments at 
proxy time—either those written 
across the face of a proxy or let- 
ters sent with the proxy. These, 
of course, have to do largely with 
questions suggested by the con- 
tents of the proxy statement, such 
as stockholders’ resolutions, fi- 
nancing proposals, and various 
facts set forth in the statement. 


The first class ot correspondence 
constitutes a steady stream of let- 
ters from stockholders throughout 
the year, and the second class be- 
comes a flood during the proxy 
period. Our objective is to an- 
swer each of these letters and 
comments promptly, fully, and 
frankly—and with as much of a 
personal touch as is possible. Each 
one is individually answered and 
I am sure that the recipient has 
no feeling that he has been sent 
a form letter. 

It has been surprising to me 
how many of these people reply 
to our letters and they nearly al- 
ways are enthusiastic and friendly. 
If the stockholder’s reply is mere- 
ly a conclusion of our discussion 
we usually do not answer. On the 
other hand, if some point is left 
open Or some other point is raised 
we always answer. 

I think that before any of us 
starts to reply to a letter we 
should try to visualize the writer. 
Very often the letter gives rather 
clear indications of what he or 
she is like. I find that this makes 
it easier to write a really per- 
sonalized reply. Another point 
which the surveys bring out. and 
which our experience confirms, is 
that a large majority of stock- 
holders intend to hold their stock 
for the long pull. I think this 
should be an important part of 
our mental picture of the stock- 
holder. By and large he is not 
the “in and out” type. 


Many letters are complimentary 
to the management and on their 
face require no answer. However, 
I believe it is usually wise to an- 
swer these also, so that the writer 
will know that we appreciate his 
thoughtfulness in telling us of his 
confidence in the company and his 
satisfaction with the management. 


The critical letters are, of course, 
most important. They should be 
answered promptly and _ special 
care should be given to be sure 
the reply is friendly. If a stock- 
holder has a firm point of view on 
a subject, I doubt if we are often 
successful in changing his mind. 
However, our letter can still be 
productive by setting forth our 
point of view in such a way that 
the stockholder will see that we 
are broadminded, that we have 
substantial reasons for believing 
or acting as we do, and that we 
are frank and forthright in our 
discussion with him. We have had 
repeated instances where, al- 
though the stockholder stated that 
he or she had not changed his 
basic view, yet the whole tone of 
his letter was such that we knew 
we had made a friend by the ex- 
change of correspondence. 

We have found it advantageous 
to follow many of these critical 
letters with a personal visit or a 
telephone call. In fact, these per- 
sonal contacts have been most 
productive. 

I think most of us have not 
gone half far enough with these 
personal calls on_ stockholders. 
Nothing takes the place of a 
friendly face-to-face talk. There 
is no reason why such calls should 
be limited to cases where the 
stockholder is critical of some- 
thing we have done. Every per- 
sonal contact is all to the good— 
even when the stockholder is 
100% friendly in the first place. 
Some companies go quite far in 
this direction—in fact, some of 
the companies represented here do 
—but most do not. Of course, the 
large size of stockholder families 
these days adds tremendously to 
the work involved in a program 
of this sort. But I think it would 
pay each of us to set up a sys- 
tematic plan for calling on rep- 
resentative stockholders. And 
these calls should be made by 
substantial people in the organi- 
zation. The effect of such a pro- 
gram would be cumulative as the 
years go by. We don't need to try 
to do it all at once. 

I have the feeling that it is im- 
portant that in so far as practi- 
cable stockholder correspondence, 
outside of routine matters handled 
by forms, should be written or at 
least signed by the same responsi- 
ble officer of the company. This 
results in continuity of personality 
and a closer relationship. I might 
say that in our company the Presi- 
dent reads every letter from 
stockholders, whether addressed 
to him or not, except those deal- 
ing with details of addresses, 
transfers, subscriptions, etc. He 
feels that this is well worth while. 

Often the letters from stock- 
holders contain suggestions for 
improvements in the operations of 
the company or complaints about 
something we are doing or the 
way we are doing it. Answering 
these letters is only meeting our 
obligation half way. We also 
should pass the suggestion or com- 
plaint on to the proper department 
of the company for study and for 
action where action is called for. 
The stockholder should be told 
that this is being done, and when 
the case is concluded he should be 
advised what ultimate disposition 
was made of the matter. The 
stockholder has taken the trouble 
to write because he is interested 
in the welfare of his company, 
and he is entitled to know that his 
thoughts have received careful 
consideration by the experts and 
that they have been acted upon 
if they have merit. 

Another and far-reaching prod- 
uct of good and intelligent stock- 
holder relations is the gradual de- 
velopment of a real public under- 


standing of what the succes 
business really means to the peo- 
ple of this country. This goes to 
the very root of our America, 
way of life, and as we talk With 
our stockholders about the aim; 
and objectives of our companies 
and their problems—we may we}; 
be playing an important role jp 
furthering this cause. I do no: 
mean that we should undertake 
campaigns among our stockhold- 
ers in favor of or against varioys 
social or political ideas. Most com. 
panies receive suggestions tha: 
they do jrst that. I know tha: 
there is not entire agreemen: 
among corporations on this point 
but it is my feeling that a cor. 
poration should not attempt to 
lead the thinking of its stockhold- 
ers in these matters, unless there 
is a direct bearing on the business 
of the company or its welfare. The 
owners themselves hold persona! 
views on these subjects which run 
the whole gamut of social and po- 
litical belief. Although some few 
stockholders favor such action op 
our part, I am sure that by and 
large our stockholders do not ex- 
pect us to undertake such activi- 
ties or wish that we do so. 


Previously I mentioned the in- 
numerable routine contacts with 
stockholders during the year about 
changes of address, dividends 
bond conversions, lost certificates 
estates, stock transfers, and other 
similar matters. These contacts 
may be by letter, telephone, or 
personal call. Again it is impor- 
tant that we be prompt, under- 
standing, and efficient in our han- 
dling of these matters, ever 
though they are not as personal as 
the general correspondence. Each 
of these has its bearing on th: 
quality of our stockholder rela- 
tions, especially as they run inte 
such large numbers. During a re- 
cent year some 285,000 such cases 
were handled by our company 
Take one item alone—about 30,00) 
of our stockholders die each year 
—some 100 ver working day. It is 
estimated that during that year 
total contacts with security hold- 
ers and others interested in the 
company’s securities, by mail 
telephone, and at the counter, in- 
cluding dividend checks, proxies 
annual reports, prospectuses, war- 
rants, and security issue subscrip- 
tion and rights transactions num- 
bered about 10 million. I quote 
these figures only to indicate the 
possible cumulative effect of all 
of our contacts added together and 
the importance of choosing the 
best methods of handling each of 
them. 


Even in these rather impersona! 
transactions the spirit of rea! 
friendship can be forged. We re- 
cently had an exchange of letter: 
with a stockholder about the loss 
of three stock certificates which 
ended with this letter: 


“Well, I just found the darn 
things, by accident. I was telling 
my neighbor, after the third cup 
of hot buttered rum, that there 
was an organized social life in the 
insect world. To refute his inco- 
herently expressed doubts I strode 
with dignity to the crowded book 
case and picked out J. Henr 
Fabre’s ‘Life of the Fly’ and there 
next to the chapter on the Blue 
Bottles, were stock my three lost 
certificates. That’s a good book 
I commend it to you. ... You may 
withdraw the ‘stop transfer’ notice 
and what not. All is normal again 
I have the stock, my neighbor has 
more respect for bugs, and the 
rum is gone.” 

Everyone was happy. So man! 
of these little incidents end in the 
same friendly spirit. 


S of 


Conclusion 


In conclusion let me bring [to- 
gether a few of these thoughts 
Good stockholder relations mus’ 
come from the very devths of us 
We must believe in it wholeheart- 
edly and must live it every day 
Lip service with no sincerety be- 
hind it is worse than useless. Also 
there are no trick formulas — 2° 
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short cuts. It is everybody’s job 
al] the time—during good times 
and bad. 

We must never forget that we 
are trustees—custodians. Not just 
custodians of the money stock- 
holders have put in our businesses, 
put—and possibly just as impor- 
tant — custodians of what these 
millions of stockholders think and 
¢ee] in their hearts about business 
and businessmen. This is a heavy 
responsibility and one which is 
with us every minute of the day. 
The probability is that the typical 
stockholder is not an A. T. & T. 
owner, or gas company owner, or 
the owner of shares in any one 
company. More likely he or she 
owns a few shares of this, and a 
few shares of that, and perhaps a 
few more shares of something else. 
So he forms his judgments and 
opinions about large corporations 
and the wisdom of investing in 
them on the basis of his total ex- 
perience with all of them. Hence, 
the better the job each of us does 
in our relations with stockholders 
the more we can contribute to 


building up the confidence and 
support of this important segment 
of the public. 


> 


Continued from page 5 


Perhaps it can be said that there esting and a lot of fun. 


are special reasons why public 
service organizations owe it to 
themselves to develop and main- 
tain the best possible relations 
with their stockholders. Not only 
is this consistent with a good pub- 
lic service job, but utilities, more 
than most other concerns, have to 
keep going to the public for new 
capital, and with earnings limited 
by regulation we need the utmost 
understanding of our problems 
and our efforts. 

Our correspondence with stock- 
holders is an important method of 
establishing a corporate personal- 
ity. The stockholder who re- 
ceives the kind of answer I have 
been referring to will build up in 
his mind a definite impression of 
the personality of the company 
and its management. And what is 
equally important, he will talk 
about it to his friends. 

Stockholder relations is of the 
greatest importance to all of our 
companies, and the basic respon- 
sibility for it is ours. I believe 
that a company has character just 
like an individual and it is our 
duty to interpret the character of 
our company to its owners. 

It is a challenging job—and I, 
for one, find it to be most inter- 


The State of Trade and Industry 


week to 84,055 units, a 41.7% gain over the prior week’s 59,302- 


unit total. 


“Ward’s” estimated United States truck output in October at 
63,500 units against 67,180 in September. 


Steel Output Scheduled to Rise to 75.7% of Capacity 


Steel ingot output is the 


highest since last January, 
“Steel,” the weekly magazine of metalworking. 


says 
It’s up to 75% of 


capacity, only six-tenths of a point below the year’s high mark 


in the last week of January. 


Optimism is in order, states “Steel,” pointing out that steel 


inventory reduction 


changeovers. Construction, 


is practically 
industry, largest consumer of steel, 
second 
every evidence of remaining at a high level. 
starts are rising, in defiance of the season. 


completed. The automobile 
is resuming output after model 
largest user of steel, shows 
Non-farm housing 
New emphasis is be- 


ing placed on selling, even to the extent a steel company is push- 


ing its customers’ products—appliances. 


The farm equipment in- 


dustry is expected to see a business improvement. 
Demonstrating confidence that the future will be good, Jones 


." 


d expand 


Laughlin Steel Corp. will spend $50,000.000 in 1955 to improve 
its plant and equipment 


in the Pittsburgh district. 


fhat sum is nearly double this year’s $29,000,000 expenditure, it 


lates, 


Confirmation that reduction of steel inventories is about over 


s found in “Steel’s” latest quarterly survey. 


Sixty-five percent 


of the respondents plan to hold inventeries at present levels. This 


means they will have to buy at 


least for current consumption 


levels, which are pretty good. Three months ago, almost half the 


uS¢ 


rs said they planned 
paper. 


Return of the automobile industry 
forms of 
in this category is 


steel can 
'@) and. 


be detected in the 


Notable 


further 


cutbacks, observes this trade 
to the market-place for 
steel] that are in growing 
cold-rolled carbon sheets. 


Within a week, for instance, one mill extended delivery dates 


n this product three weeks. 


Now, it needs seven to eight weeks, 


nstead of four to five, to make delivery. 


The reason the construction industry is being counted on for 


trong support, says “Steel,” 


is that it is expected in 1955 to con- 


e its $36,500,000,000 pace, which is setting a new record this 


ear. One segment of construction 
‘tarts in September, contrary to usual seasonal trends. 
her exceeded August starts by 3% 


saw 114,000 
This num- 
of September, 1953, 


non-farm houses- 


and those 


The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the the 
operating rate of steel companies having 96.1% of the steelmaking 


capacity for the entire industry will be at an average of 75. 
for the week beginning 


capacity 


7% of 


Nov. 1, 1954, equivalent to 


1.504,000 tons of ingets and steel for castings as compared with 
‘4.5°> or 1,776,000 tons the actual output of a week ago. 

the industry’s ingot preduction rate for the weeks in 1954 is 
now based on annual capacity of 124,330,410 tons as of Jan. 1, 1954. 


For the like week a month ago the rate was 71.0% 


duction 1,692,000 tons. 


and pro- 


A year ago the actual weekly production 
Was placed at 2,096,000 tons or 93.0%. 


The operating rate is not 


comparable because capacity was lower than capacity in 1954 The 
Percentage figures for last year are based on annual capacity of 


117,547,470 tons as of Jan. 1 


Electric Output Declined Further the 


1953 


>. 


Past Week 


The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 

wer industry for the week ended Saturday, Oct. 30, 1954, 

€stimated at 9,152.000.000 kwh.. according to the Edison Elec- 
institute 

‘nis represented an increase of 119,000,000 kwh. above that of 

€vious week and an increase of 796,000,000 kwh., or 9.4% 

the comparable 1953 wee d 1.399.000.0000 kwh. over the 

O59 


LIDS. 


Car Loadings Make Further Gains In the Latest Week 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended Oct. 23, 1954, 
increased 24,605 cars or 3.4% above the preceding week, accord- 
ing to the Association of American Railroads. 

Loadings totaled 746,007 cars, a decrease of 58,406 cars or 
7.3% below the corresponding 1953 week, and a decrease otf 
14,766 cars or 1.9% below the corresponding week in 1952, which 
was affected by a strike in the coal industry. 


U.S. Auto Output Advances 41.7% Above Previous Week 


The automobile industry for the latest week, ended Oct. 29, 
1954, according to “Ward’s Automotive Reports,” assembled an 
estimated 45,173 cars, compared with 45,649 (revised) in the pre- 
vious week. The past week’s production total of cars and trucks 
amounted to 84,055 units, an increase above the preceding week’s 
output of 24,753 units or 41.7%, states “Ward's.” In the like week 
of 1953 138,370 units were turned out. 

Last week, the agency reported there were 18,882 trucks 
made in this country, as against 13,653 (revised) in the previous 
week and 14,594 in the like 1953 week. 

“Ward's” estimated Canadian plants turned out 3,030 cars and 
475 trucks last week, against 2,640 cars and 434 trucks in the 


preceding week and 5,999 cars and 942 trucks in the comparable 
1953 week. 


Business Failures Record Mild Declines In Past Week 


Commercial and industrial failures dipped to 223 in the week 
ended Oct. 28 from 229 in the preceding week, Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., reports. However, casualties remained above the 218 occur- 
ring a year ago and were considerably heavier than in 1952 when 
136 concerns failed. Continuing below the pre-war level, mortal- 
ity was down 26% from the toll of 300 in the comparable week 
of 1939. 

Failures involving liabilities of $5,000 or more increased 

slightly to 193 from 182 in the previous week and exceeded the 
189 of this size recorded last year, All of the week’s decline 
occurred among Small casualties, those with liabilities under 
6,060, which dipped to 30 from 47 a week ago and were about 
even with their toll of 29 in the similar week of 1953. Fifteen 
businesses succumbed with liabilities in excess of $100,000, as 
compared with 13 in the preceding week. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Moved Sharply 
Higher the Past Week 


The Dun & Bradstreet wholesale food price index turned 
sharply upward last week to regain most of the ground lost dur- 
ing the previous four weeks. The index went to $6.71 on Oct. 26, 
up 1.8% over last week’s $6.59, and a rise of 3.4% above the com- 
parable 1953 week at $6.49. 

Contributing to this week’s advance were higher wholesale 
costs for flour, wheat, oats, hams, lard, coffee, cottonseed oil, tea, 
cocoa, eggs, potatoes, rice, currants, steers, hogs and lambs. Lower 
in price were corn, rye, barley and butter. 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound of 
31 raw foodstuffs and meats in general use and its chief function 
is to show the general trend of food prices at the wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Increased Mildly 
In the Latest Week 


Following a sharp rise early in the week, the daily wholesale 


commodity price index, compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
turned downward to close at 277.49 on Oct. 26. This was up 
slightly from 276.08 a week earlier and compared with 271.73 


on the comparable date a year ago. 

Price improvements in the principal grains continued irregu- 
lar with wheat and oats scoring sizable gains, while rye 
ond soybeans suffered fairly wide losses. 

Wheat displayed independent strength, reflecting a lack of 
hedging pressure, a slight pick-up in flour buying and reports 
indicating a further reduction in the Canadian wheat harvest. 

Oats were firmer largely in sympathy with wheat. Corn 
declined sharply under the infiuence of increasing country offer- 
ings of cash corn as the new crop movement gained momentum. 
Primary market receipts of corn last week totalled 5,000,000 bush- 
els, against 3,900,000 the previous week, and 15,100,000 in the same 
week last year. 

Weakness in soybeans was 
weather in Iowa and Minnesota. 

Easiness in rye resulted from disappointment that nothing has 
developed on the long awaited export business with West Ger- 
many. 


corn, 


based on improved harvesting 


Flour prices developed a firmer trend last week. Buying of 
Spring wheat bakery flours was somewhat better and bookings 
of hard Winter wheat flours were more numerous. Demand was 
helped by some mill price concessions but commitments generally 
were small and mostly for immediate and nearby. Spot butter 
markets lacked support and prices weakened under a further 
accumulation in wholesale distribution channels. Egg prices were 
firmer with supplies light to moderate 

Spot cotton prices trended downward throughout the week 
with easiness attributed to persistent hedging pressure, coupled 
with liquidation and speculative selling. Reported sales of the 
staple in the 14 markets remained in good volume and totalled 
450.400 bales for the week as compared with 440,000 bales in the 
previous week. Consumption of cotton during September, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census, averaged 33,300 bales per day, 
as compared with 33,400 in August, and 36,100 bales in September 
1953. 

The use of cotton has been lagging behind year-ago levels for 
14 consecutive months. 

CCC loan entries of 1954-crop cotton reported in 
ended Oct. 15 totalled 57,300 bales 54.200 a 1 

The cocoa market was highly irregular. 
low levels early in the week, 
slight net gain for the week. 
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may develop some proposal tes 
stabilize the market. Hogs ros 
after hitting new 1954 lows earty 
in the week. 


Trade Velume Spurred by 
Promotions and Seasonal 
Weather Lifited Sales In 

Latest Week 


Aggressive promotions and 
cooler weather combined to boost 
retail trade in most parts of the 
nation in the period ended om 
Wednesday of last week. Unlike 
the buying pattern during most 
of this year, more money was 
spent at retail counters than im 
the similar week a year ago. 


Heavily industrialized centers 
reported unfavorable retail trade 
while more diversified cities ex- 
perienced steady gains. The com- 
pletion of many harvests and the 
sale of crops helped to lift sale= 
volume in the Midwest and 
Northwest, 


The total dollar volume of re- 
tail trade in the week was est 
mated by Dun & Bradstreet, Ine., 
to be from 1% below to 3% above 
the level of a year ago. Regienel 
estimates varied from the corre- 
sponding 1953 levels by the fel- 
lowing percentages: New Englarad 
and Midwest +2 to +6; East 
Pacific Coast —2 to —6; So 
and Southwest +3 to +7, and the 
Northwest —3 to +1. 


The demand for apparel es- 
panded slightly last week and 
continued, as during the past few 
months, to top the sales figures 
of a year ago, 


Among the most popular items 
were men’s topcoats and haber- 
dashery and women’s sportswear. 
Moderately priced childreaos 
clothing was increasingly popular. 


Retailers of household goads 
experienced slightly rising sales 
last week as they heavily pre- 
moted reduced-price merchandise. 
However, consumer spending fer 
furniture and household goods 
vemained short of the level of a 
year ago. 


The gasoline price war con- 
tinued to depress prices in Con- 
necticut. Despite the introduction 


of new cars, 1954 models cen- 
tinued to be sold. 
The recent healthy condition 


of wholesale markets was _ sus- 
tained the past week as transae- 
tions in apparel, textiles and food 
were greater than the prior week 
and close to year-ago levels. 
Prospects for continued improve- 
ment during the rest of the year 
are good. + 
Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board's in- 
dex for the week ended Oct. 23. 
1954, rose 9% above the like pe- 
riod last year. In the preceding 
week, Oct. 16, 1954, an increase ef 
1% was registered above that of 
the similar period in 1953 while 
for the four weeks ended Oct. 23. 
1954, a gain of 2% was noted. 
For the period Jan. 1, to Oct. 23 
1954, a loss of 2% was registered 
from that of the 1953 period. 
Retail 
York City last 
by about 4% 
week a year 


trade volume in New 

week advanced 
above the similar 
ago, trace observers 
estimated. An important facter 
in the rise was favorable fall 
shopping weather. 


the Federal Re- 
Board’s index department 
store sales in New York City for 


According to 
serve 


the weekly period ended Oct. 23, 
1954, registered an increase of 6% 
above the like period of last year 
In the preceding week, Oct. 16 
1954. a decrease of 8% was fre 
ported from that of the similar 
eek in 1953 vihile for the four 
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Canada Funds 
Complete Merger 


Shareholders of Canada General 
Fund, Inc. voted to approve 
merger of the company into Can- 
ada General Fund (1954) Limited, 
it was announced today. As a re- 
sult, the former fund will be dis- 
solved and its $21,000,000 diversi- 
fied portfolio of Canadian issues 
will be transferred to the newer 
fund, which will then have re- 
sources of approximately $51,000,- 
000. 


Upon completion of the merger, 
Canada General Fund (1954) Lim- 
ited will be the largest company, 
owned by American shareholders, 
which invests primarily in Cana- 
dian securities. 


Terms of the merger provide 
for an exchange of shares on the 
basis of relative net asset values 
per share at the close of business 
on Nov. 5. 


#%s Commenting on the merger, 
Henry T. Vance, President, ob- 
serves: 


“We continue to be most favor- 
ably impressed with the long- 
term investment opportunities in 
Canada. In many respects, the 
situation seems to us to corre- 
spond with that of the United 
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States early in the period of its 
modern industrial expansion, 40 
years or so ago. We believe that 
the ability of Canada General 
Fund (1954) Limited to retain 
and plow back earnings, with lit- 
tle or no tax dilution, makes it 
an ideal vehicle for participating 
in the future growth of that coun- 
try’s dynamic economy. 


“Contrary to some _ published 
comments to the effect that ex- 
cessive amounts of United States 
capitial are being channeled into 
Canadian securities by American 
investment companies, we have 
found no problem in obtaining 
sound issues at reasonable, price 
levels. In this connection, it 
should be kept in mind that the 
estimated over-all value of listed 
stocks on the Toronto and Mon- 
treal Stock Exchanges is about 
$35 billion, whereas the net 
United States purchases of Cana- 
dian stocks for the first seven 
months of this year were only 
one-tenth of 1% of that figure. 


“It should also be remembered 
that in the expanding Canadian 
economy substantial new capital 
is needed, not only for new in- 
dustries and natural resource ex- 
ploitation but also as a result of 
the requirements of established 
companies for new facilities to 
keep pace with the growth of 
population and national income. 
As Mr. Rhys M. Sale, President 
of the Ford Motor Co. of Canada, 
recently commented: 


“*While we are proud of our 
financial independence, we do not 
object to the influx of capital. On 
the contrary, we need it and we 
welcome it.’” 


A final dividend, 
accumulated net investment in- 
come, will be paid Nov. 30 to 
shareholders of Canada General 
Fund, Inc. of record Nov. 5. 
FOR THE OVIARTER ended Sept. 
30, 1954, Fidelity Fund, Inc., re- 
ports an increase of 6215% in net 
assets to a new high total of $133.- 
752,411 from $82,303,165 as of 
Sept. 30, 1953. 


Net asset value as of Sept. 30, 
1954, was $22.22 per share, com- 
pared with $16.24 on Sept. 30, 
1953. 

The number of shares outstand- 
ing increased almost 19% to 6,- 
018,120 from 5,066,393 a year ago. 

The fund is owned by approxi- 
mately 30,200 shareholders, an in- 


revresenting 


crease of about 20% over the 
Sept. 30, 1953, total of 25,100. 


Some 45% of the shares are held 
by women, 25% by men, and 20% 
in joint ownership. The balance 
of 10% is held by fiduciaries and 
institutions, 


de VEGH Mutual Fund, Inc. re- 
ports that its net asset value per 


share increased from $44.50 on 
June 30, 1954, to $48.59 on Sept. 
30, 1954, or 9.2%, while the rise 


in the Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
age during the same period was 
8.1%. 

The report states that during 
the 12 months to Sept. 30, 1954. 
the net asset value per share in- 
creased from $34.65 to $48.59. or. 
adjusted for the 


lono tearm 


eon tal gains, from 

$40.78 to $60.96. 
The report further states that 
the net assets of the fund. which 


has no sales load, increased from 
$1,924,614 to $4,663,233 during the 
12 months to Sept. 30, 1954. 

de VEGH Fund, Inc. re- 
ports that its net asset value per 
share from $11.67 on 
June 30, 1954 to $12.48 on Sept. 30, 
1954. The report states that 
assets increased 
$605,392. 


Income 


increased 


net 
from $476.641 to 


reinvestment of 
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N.A.1.C. Reports on 
Plan Investing 


Investors started 17,781 accum- 
ulation plans during the third 
quarter of 1954 for regular pur- 
chase of mutual fund shares, ac- 
cording to a report by the Na- 
tional Association of Investment 
Companies. Sixty-nine mutual 
fund members of the Association 
which have such plans were rep- 
resented in this report. 


A total of 192,000 such plans 
were in effect on Sept. 30, it was 
estimated, representing a_ total 
investment value of $298 million, 
or an average per account of $1,- 
550. Over 45,000 new plans have 
been started in the first nine 
months of 1954, the Association 
points out, estimating that on 
Dec. 31, 1953, about 145,000 plans 
were in effect. 


While larger investors are well 
represented, most accumulation 
plans have been undertaken by 
investors of modest means who 
add to their holdings out of cur- 
rent earnings with regular in- 
vestments of $25, $50 or $100. 


TOTAL NET assets of Investors 
Mutual, Inc., largest of three mu- 
tual funds sponsored and man- 
aged by Investors Diversified 
Services, Inc., rose from $472,- 
360,654 to $662,055,980, an in- 
crease of $189,695,326 during the 
fiscal year ended Sept. 30, the 
Fund’s shareholders were _ in- 
formed in the company’s annual 
report. 

This increase more than dou- 
bled the rise of the previous fis- 
cal year (which amounted to 
$73,830,860) and marked the 
highest peak attained at the end 
of any fiscal year in the history 
of the Fund. 

Net asset value of shares of 
Investors Mutual, Inc. climbed 
from $13.46 per share at Sept. 30, 
1953 to $16.27 per share at Sept. 
30, 1954, and the number of 
shareholders grew from _ 159,000 
to 180,000, an increase of 21,000 
during the year. About 65% of 
all dividends were being rein- 
vested by shareholders in addi- 
tional shares of the Fund, it was 
reported. 

A review of investment man- 
agement policies and progress in 
the Fund’s annual report pointed 
out that due to substantial in- 
creases in the prices of equity se- 
curities, the ‘stable’ section of 
the Fund’s portfolio (consisting 
of securities considered relatively 
resistant to fluctuations in price) 
was reduced in proportion to the 
remainder of the security port- 
folio in the early part of the year. 

“To retain balance in the port- 
folio, renewed emphasis was 
placed on the investment of new 
money in stable securities during 
the latter half of the fiscal year 
under review,” the report stated 

“Increased purchases of care- 
fully selected petroleum and 
natural gas securities were 
made,” the report continues. “The 
choice of those industries was 
based on recognition of the essen- 
tial position they occupy in the 
American economy.” 

The report noted that manage- 
ment is optimistic about the fu- 
ture of American industry. This 
view is predicated on several fac- 
tors, among which is the acce!- 
erated population growth with 
concomitant demands for greatly 
increased expenditures and 
panded production. 


ex- 


As the Fund’s investment man- 


ager, Investors Diversified Serv- 
ices, Inc. plans to maintain and 
expand its continuous investiga- 


tions, not only into general eco- 
nomi but 


specific enterprises, 


conditions, into 


the 
report indicated. For this purpose. 
IDS is enlarging its already size- 


also 
business 


able staff of investment analysts, 


the Fund’s shareholders were in- 
formed. 


NATIONAL INVESTORS Cor- 
poration reports that the asset 
value of its shares increased 27% 
in the first nine months of this 
year to $14.96 on Sept. 30, 1954. 
The asset value at the start of the 
year was $11.76. 


Primarily because of continued 
improvement in the market value 
of the corporation’s investment 
holdings, Mr. Randolph an- 
nounced, net assets increased to 
$40,925,000 on Sept. 30, 1954 from 
$31,789,000 at the beginning of the 
year and $28,707,000 12 months 
earlier. 


Mr. Randolph said that in com- 
ing months, gradual improvement 
in business activity seems prob- 
able and that such a background 
typically has created an invest- 
ment climate favorable to growth 
stocks such as those emphasized 
in National Investors’ portfolio. 
For all practical purposes net as- 
sets have continued to be 100% 
invested in common stocks. 

Lily-Tulip Cup was the only new name 
added to the portfolio during the quarter 
through the purchase of 4,109 s»ares, wh'le 
holdings of American Cyanamid, Canada 


Dry Givrerrr Ale, and Socony-Vacuum Oil 
were eliminated. 

Holdings were increased in Blockson 
Chemical by 8,000 shares, McGraw Electric 
by 3,000 shares and Shamrock Oil and Gas 
by 2,000 shares. The fund's holding of 
Emhart Manufacturing was reduced by 
6,300 shares. 


TOTAL NET assets of $146,786 on 
Aug. 1, 1949 has grown to $16,- 
614,077 on Aug. 31, 1954 and are 
presently in excess of $18,000,000, 
Texas Fund reports. Net asset 
value per share was $6.06 as of 
Aug. 31, 1954, compared with 
$4.83 a year earlier. 

During the past year the Fund has 
eliminated Frost National Bank of San 
Antonio, Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 


Potash Company of America, and Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corporation. 


Principal increases in the portfolio have 
been in Central & South West Corpora- 
tion, Community Public Service Company, 
Gulf States Utilities Company, Oklahoma 
Gas and Electric Company, Southwestern 
Public Service Company, Southwestern 
Life Insurance Company, Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion, Anderson, Clayton & Company, and 
Longhorn Portland Cement Company. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ TRUST of 
Boston reports new highs on Sept. 
30 in total net assets, net asset 
value per share, shares outstand- 
ing and number of shareholders. 


Net assets of $12,056,956 repre- 
sented an increase of $3,021,105 


since the first of the year, and net 


asset value per share of $31.45 
represented an increase of $5.94 


or 23.3%. Annual rate of income 
on securities purchased during the 
quarter was 4.62% 
with 3.75% 


as compared 
on securities sold. 


HUDSON FUND recorded a 20.8% 
increase in net assets in the first 
nine months of 1954. Total re- 
sources of the Fund were $5,387,- 
151 on Sept. 30, last, compared 
with $4,458,407 at the start of the 
year, 






NET ASSETS of Whitehall Funa 
increased to $5,408,000 on Sept 
30, 1954 from $4,893,000 at the 
start of the year. New securities 
added to the portfolio during the 
quarter were American Airlines 
preferred, American Cyanamiq 
preferred, Continental! Baking 
preferred, New York & Richmond 
Gas preferred, American Gas & 
Electric common and Union Pagj- 
fic common. Securities eliminate 
were Canada Dry Ginger Ale pre- 
ferred, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
preferred, Northern States Power 
preferred, Chas. Pfizer preferred 
Amerada Petroleum common and 
Coca Cola common. 


TOTAL NET assets of Nation- 
Wide Securities Company, Ine. 
amounted to $22,055,715 on Sept. 
30, 1954, a record high. This com- 
pares with $18,720,155 12 months 
earlier. 

In line with the modified for- 
mula plan under which the fund 
operates, investments for income 
and appreciation were reduced 
moderately to 51.72%. 

The sharp rise in common stock 
prices, the report states. in the 
face of a business recession, from 
which signs of recovery are stil! 
inconclusive, is to be attributed 
to the restoration of confidence of 
businessmen and investors in the 
economic outlook of the United 
States. 


NET ASSETS of Broad Street 
Investing Corporation increased 
in the first nine months of this 
year to $54,637,000 on Sept. 30, 
iyo4, according to Francis t. Ran- 
dolph, Chairman of the Board and 
President. 

Ponting out that the mutual 
fund’s 25th year has been one of 
record prpgress, Mr. Randolph 
Said that the market value of 
Broad Street Investing’s holdings 
increased by $9,653,000 to bring 
the asset value of each share to 


another quarter end high of 
$26.93. This was 24% more than 
the $21.72 reported at the start 


of the year. He added that in- 
vestors have put $8,802,000 of new 
capital into the _  corvoration’s 
shares during the nine months. 


IN THE PAST 17 years, this coun- 
try has not suffered a decline of 
business activity worthy of the 
term “depression,” according to 
the October “Perspective,” issued 
by the Investment Management 
Denortment of Calvin Bullock. 
While voicing disbelief that the 
economic cycle has been con- 
quered, the authors express the 
hope “that we have become eco- 
nomic adults and that the greater 
knowledge of the elements of the 
business cycle on the part of busi- 
nessmen and government and 


government servants should en- 
able them in tne future to exer- 
cise the economic statesmanship 
necessary to keep the swings of 


tha hiisiness evele “ man- 
ageable dimensions. 


‘wespite the giomy forecasts | 
’ 4 2 
Continued on page 31 
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PROSPECTUSES AVAILABLE 


Cleveland | a © 
Chicags HUGH W. 
Los Angeles 
Sen Francisco 





| 


Fundamental Investors, Inc. 


| Diversified Investment Fund, Inc. 
| 
| Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc. 

| 


Diversified Growth Stock Fund, Inc. 


| FROM YOUR LOCAL INVESTMENT DEALER, OR 


Westminster at Parker, Elizabeth 3, New Jersey 


ON THESE MUTUAL FUNDS 


LONG AND COMPANY 


Incorporated 
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This Week — Bank Stocks 


With ten months of the current year completed and the domi- 
nant trends in the banking field clearly evident, it is now possible 
to formulate fairly definite ideas as to bank operating earnings 
for the current year. Security profits are another matter depend- 
ing entirely on the discretion of the various banks’ policies While 
tuey are sure to be larger, the amount of such profits could be 
altered by action in the remaining weeks. ' 

In the first nine months of 1954 operating statements pub- 
lished by New York City banks reflected the effects of a down- 
ward trend in loan volume and a rise in holdings of investments 
including U. S. Government securities. Thus interest received on 
loans was lower by 3.2% and income from securities was higher 
by 12.1%. This change combined with a gain in earnings from 
other sources raised gross operating income 2.6%. 

This slight improvement in gross income was more than offset 
by increases In wage costs and other operating expenses which 
gained 7.9% for the nine months ended Sept. 30. _ 

As a result. income before taxes declined 3.3%. Lower tax 
accruals. however, enabled the 12 banks that report operating re- 
sults in New York City to show earnings approximately the same 
as in the corresponding period of 1953. Actually, earnings were 
0.8% higher. , 

These changes in operating earnings for the nine months 
together with similar comparisons on a percentage basis for the 
third quarter and the 12 months ended Sept. 30, 1954 are sum- 
marized in the following tabulation of results of the 12 New York 
City banks compiled by the First Boston Corporation: 





-Operating Earnings 
-Comparative Percentage Changes* - 








9 Mos. End. Third 12 Mos. End, 
% Mos. End, Sept. 30 Sept. 40 Quarter Sept. 30 
1954 1953 1954 1954 1954 

Interest on loans $258,914 $267,392 — 3.2% — 9.0% + 2% 
Int.& div. on sec. 120,567 107,521 + 12.1 + 4.5 +-12.1 
Other oper. inc. 97,079 89,535 4 8.4 +. §.7 + 7.9 
Gross oper. inc. $476,560 $464,448 4 26 - 2.8 " , 45 
Sal. & Emp. bfts. $150,297 $143,464 L 48 4.0 22 
Other oper. exp. 114,181 101,669 4.12.3 11.0 18.8 
Tota! oper. exp. $264,478 $245,133 | 79 } 69 | 86 
sal. bef. Inc. taxes $212,082 $219,315 — 3.3 . 13.0 Ae 
Income taxes 101,325 109,462 — 7.4 —19.5 — 3.4 
Net oper. earns. $110,757 $109,853 8 66 | 2.7 


Represents changes from the similar period of previous year 


In the fourth and final quarter, much tre same conditions are 
expected to prevail as have been evident in the earlier months. 
There is still hope that loans may show a good seasonal expansion. 
However, there has been little evidence of any material pickup in 
loan volume so far and even should it materialize at this late date, 
the impact upon earnings this year would not be too great. 

Interest rates on loans have also eased from a year ago. The 
prime loaning rate is now 3% as against 3%,%. Other rates on 
lesser credits show a corresponding decline. Thus, interest on 
loans is likely to continue its downward trend. 

Offsetting this will be a further gain in income from invest- 
ments and the service divisions of the banks. A larger volume 
of earning assets as well as a lower loan volume has permitted 
a shift of funds into securities. The larger income from this source 
combined with increased earnings from trust and service depart- 
ments reflecting the high level of economic and financial activity 
should continue. 

The small gain expected in gross earnings will be offset by a 
further increase in wages, salaries and other operating expenses. 
Thus operating earnings before taxes is likely to show a larger 
decline than in the nine months ended Sept. 30. 

As in the previous quarters, we would expect this decline to 
be olfsct entirely by lower income tax accruals, so that operating 
earnings for the full year 1954 should be almost the same as in 
1953. These are the general trends and, of course, there will be a 
large amount of variation among the different banks depending 
upon their individual practices and problems. 

In contrast to 1953, however, the New York banks are ex- 
pected to report very large security profits. Last year after a long 
period of falling bond prices and rising interest rates, banks to 
take advantage of tax losses sold or traded a large amount of 
securities. This year, on the other hand, bond prices have been 
rising and in contrast to the losses of 1953, substantial profits are 
being realized. Thus for the full year 1954, total earnings and 
protits of the banks will be materially higher than a year ago. 


Peterson has joined the staff of 
Citizens Securities Company, 224 
Cherry 
Midwest Stock Exchange. 








NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA. LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 2. 
West End tLondon) Branch: 
L 13, St. James's Square, S. W. 1. 
air Branches in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
d. Bissell & Meer Ss Burma, Aden, Kenya, Tanganyika, 
eatbers New York Stock Exchange Uganda. Zanzibar, and Somali- 
embers American Stock Exchange land Protectorate 


Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank of New York 


Rulletin on Request 


i . Auth tal____£4,562,5 
» BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. sey taeda, : ~~ “$3'esi-se2 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 Reserve Fund £3,104,687 


The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business. 


reletype—NY 1-1248-49 
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Ferris is now with Loewi & Co., 
234 St. Francis Drive. 
cently 
Milwaukee Company. 


A. Eichenberger is now with Wil- 
son, Johnson & Higgins, 300 Mont- 











gomery Street. 





By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The Government market appears to have reached levels where 
investors are being attracted to the outstanding securities, irre- 
spective of what may come along in the way of offerings in the 
becember retunding. To be sure, tne market is still pretty much 
on the professional side, but investors have been taking a greater 
interest in selected issues, with certain of the intermediates and 
longs being bought in substantial amounts from time to time. 

it seems as though the feeling is growing that the December 
refunding will be tailored to meet the needs of those that create 
deposits, which are purchasing power. This is interpreted to mean 
that tae commercial banks will be offered securities which will 
be attractive to these institutions, so that they will turn in the 
matured ones for the new ones. A “package deal” is leoked for, 
with the shorts and longer maturities both made to order for the 
deposit banks. 





Refunding Meetings Imminent 


Conferences about how the huge December refunding should 
be taken care of will be in full swing soon, because the Treasury 
as usual is ready to listen to the ideas which the bankers and 
dealers have as to how it should be done. But, herein again, as it 
has been in the past, the Treasury with its own ideas well crystal- 
lized will do wnat it has decidea upon ahead of time, irrespective 
of what is put forward by the groups that are called to Washington 
for these meetings. 

There is no doubt bit that the December overation is a very 
important factor in the Government market, and this applies to all 
phases of the market even though the intermediate #nd longer- 
term obligations have been under more pressure than the shorter- 
term maturities. To start with, there appears to be no question but 
that there will be short-term securities in the year-end refunding, 
with the opinions around now that the maturing certificates will 
be taken care of by new certificates. 'This woula have apveal for 
those owners of the short-term securities that are maturing, and 
which must be replaced with similar obligations in order to main- 
tain their liquidity. The commercial banks and the Federal Reserve 
Banks would most likely be very much interested in such a propo- 


sition as this. 
“Bond for a Bond?” 


On the other hand, there is the maturity of the 2% bonds, 
which have been thort-term securities and have been held by many 
institutions for just such purposes. These owners will most likely 
be interested in getting near-term maturities for a large part if 
not the bulk of their holdings in the maturing 2% bonds. There 
will be others who will not want the short-term issues, which will 
be offered in the refunding, but will be interested in longer ma- 
turities with a higher rate of return. From this standpoint, there 
is auite likely to be a sizable amount of the meturing 2% bonds 
which will be interested in going into a maturity of either eight 
or ten years, which might be offered in exchange for the maturing 
bonds. In this way, there would be a bond offered in exchange 
for a bond, and the income would be higher than that which would 
be available in the short-term issues. 


“Package” Offer Expected 
While the talk going about is that certificates should be re- 
funded with certificates and bonds with honds, and there anvears 
to be considerable logic in such an idea, it does not mean that the 
offering by the Treasury will be made in any such manner. The 
feeling is that there will be a “package” or “option” deal for the 
holders of the maturing securities, and they will make the choice 
as to the securities which are needed by them. It may, in the long 
run. work out in such a fashion that there wil! be vrettv much of 
an exchange of bonds for bonds and certificates for certificates, 
even thougn the refunding overation wil! ot be undertaken with 
any such specific requirement in the exchange offer. Also, some 
money market specialists are of the opinion that the bond which 
the Treasury might offer in the December refunding will have a 
specific maturity, with certain of the years in which there are 

very small amounts coming due being favored. 


No New Money Issue for 1954 
As to what will take place in the way of new money raising, 
this is still pretty much a matter of conjecture. However, there 
seems to be considerable of opinion that the Treasury will not be 
in the market for new money during the balance of 1954. 


With Citizens Secs. 


(Special to THe FIrNnanciAt CHRONICLE) 


GREEN BAY, Wis.—Grant C 


La Montagne-Sherwood 
Add R. E. Giorgi to Staff 


(Snecial to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

PALO ALTO, Calif.—Raymond 
E. Giorgi is now with I.a Mon- 
tagne-Sherwood & Co., 418 Wav- 
erley Street. 


Street, members of the 


With Loewi & Co. 


1 to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


GREEN BAY, Wis.—Joseph M 


Joins King Merritt 
(Snecial to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE! 
DENVER, Colo.—John Shada is 
now affiliated with King Merritt 
He has re- & Co.. Inc., U. S. National Bank 
with the Building. 


(Snec 


been associated 


Three With Smith, Ramsay 


(Special t 


With Wilson, Johnson 


(Special 


» lHe FrInanciat CHRONICLE) 

BRIDGFPORT. Conn Mildred 
E. Dimond, Helen C. Koger and 
Anna Hosko have joined the staf! 
of Smith, Ramsay & Co., Inc., 207 
State Street. 


to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Sam 
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Mutual Funds 


a ‘mature’ economy, which as- 
sailed us in the thirties, our rate 
of economic growth appears to 
be accelerating. The dynamism of 
the American economy rests in 
the increased rate of population 
growth accompanied by a steadily 
rising standard of living, deriving 


from the extraordinary techno- 
logical progress of the past 15 
years. Together these are pro- 


ducing currently a rate of eco- 
nomic growth equal to at least 
4% per annum compounded.” 


The prospect of a continued 
high rate of economic expansion 
and the evidence of more effec- 
tive control of cyclical variations 
are seén by the authors as factors 
of the utmost importance in the 
determination of investment poli- 
cies. “They justify long range 
confidence in common stocks as 
the beneficiaries of this prospec- 
tive controlled expansion.” 

In the year ahead, “Perspective” 
sees a prospect of some increase 
in consumer spending. “A _ high 
level of disposable income,” it 
states, “and a huge bank of liquid _ 
savings, together with cheap and@ 
readily available credit, should 
activate the large backlog of de- 
mand for goods and services at 
the consumer level and result in 
a resumption of a rising trend of 
the standard of living, which has 
been static in the last several 
years. 

“The rise in common stock prices 
of the past year can be regarded 
as belated recognition of, and 
confidence in, the enduring qual- 
ity of the rate of corporate profits 
in the postwar period as the prod- 
uct of an expanding economy and 
a cheaper dollar. 

“While common stock prices are 
historically at their highest level, 
it should be Yrecognized that they 
rest upon a solid foundation of 
earnings, dividends and book 
values. Market values as a per 
cent of book value, taking the 
Dow-Jones industrial companies 
as a criterion, are still well be- 
low the relationship which pre- 
vailed at previous market peaks 
in 1929 and 1937. This is also true 
of prices in relation to earnings.” 


PERSONAL PROGRESS 


FREDERICK F. STEVENSON has 
been appointed by the trustees as 
Assistant Treasurer of Massachu- 
setts Investors Trust. Mr. Steven- 
son has been Assistant Secretary 
of the Trust since July, 1951, ane 
has been with the Trust since 
1946. 


G. L. Peyton Opens 


(Special to Tue FINaNciaL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Gerald 
L. Payton is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices at 12636 
Ventura Boulevard. 


Joins Protected Investors 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Rob- 
ert C. Howard is now with Pro- 
tected Investors of America, Russ 
Building. 


Bache Adds to Staff 


(Specie! to Tue Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 

MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—Bernard 
E. Schiffmann is now connected 
with Bache & Co., 1 Lincoln 
Road Building. 


With First Florida 


to THe FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

ORLANDO, Fla. — John B. 
O'Neil has been added to the staff 
of First Florida Investors Irc., 19 
South Court Street. 


Joins Louis McClure 


3p to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

TAMPA, Fla.—John R. Munz is 
with Louis C. McClure & Co., 617 
Madison Street. 


Special 
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Prospective Changes 
In the Economic Trend 


expenditures and business pur- 
chases of plant and equipment 
have been a number of expand- 
ing trends—expenditures on hous- 
ing and commercial construction, 
outlays of consumers on services, 
outlays of consumers on non- 
durable goods, and the drop in the 
net foreign disinvestment of the 
United States. No one of these 
expanding trends has been par- 
ticularly large, but together they 
produced a gain of $5.7 billion in 
the annual rate of expenditures 
for goods between the first quar- 
ter of 1954 and the third quarter.! 
This gain has been just enough 
te offset the deflationary influ- 
ence of the drop of $5.7 billion in 
purchases of goods and services 
by the Federa! government 
tween the first and the 
quarters of this year. 

Three important neutral trends 
in the economy should be men- 
tioned. One is the reduction in 
inventories which, as I have ex- 
®kined, must be counted as a 
neutral influence during the cur- 
rent period of stability because 
during that period the reduction 
of inventories has not reduced the 
demand for goods. A second is 
the purchase of goods and serv- 
ices by state and local govern- 
ments. Although outlays of state 
and local governments have been 
growing rapidly in recent years, 
they have changed little during 
1954, increasing only from an 
annual rate of $26.9 billion in the 
first quarter to $27.2 billion in the 
third. A third more or less neutral 
influence has been the purchase 
of durable consumer goods which 
increased from an annual rate of 
$28.0 billion in the first quarter 
to $28.5 billion in the third.2 


Prospective Changes in Trends 
in the Economy 


Important changes are ahead in 





he- 


third 


trends within the economy and 
these changes will destroy the 
balance that has existed for 19 


months and will produce expan- 
sion. In fact, some of these 
ehanges have already started. 
What are these changes” 

To begin with, Federal fiscal 
policy, which has been a powerful 
influence for contraction, will be- 
cgme a mild influence for expan- 

n. The reason will not be an in- 
crease in Federal spending be- 
cause the government expects that 
its cash outlays during the present 
fiscal year will be about $3 bil- 
lion less than in the previous year. 
Tax yields, however, are exvected 
te drop more than expenditures, 
partly because of smaller corpo- 
rate profits and partly because the 
full effect of recent tax cuts \®ill 
be felt. In consequence, the defi- 
cit in the cash budget, which was 
about $500 million in the last 
fiscal year, will rise to about $2.1 
billion in the present. About half 
of the drop in tax liability, ac- 
cording to recent estimates of the 
Bureau of the Budget, will be in 
the liability of corporations and 
about half in the liability of in- 

lividuals3 Under present cir- 
cumstances, the immediate stim- 


a ee 


1 The gain was distributed as follows: 


B:llion 
Housing $2.0 
Serviccs 1.4 
Non-Durable Goods # 
Net Foreign Disinvestment 0.6 


>it may be asked why I treat a drop 
of $600 million in forcign disinvestment 
as an inflationary influence and yet clas- 
sify expenditu~es on consumer durables, 
which rose $500 millics, as a more or 
less neutral irfluerce. Of course, the 
rise in the buying of durables, insofar as 


it went, was an influence for expansion. 
The only reason for the difference in 
classification is that, in relation to the 


tetals involved, the change in disinvest- 
ment was large and the change in the 
Buying of consumer durables was sm ali. 


ulus from cuts in tax liability is 
likely to be far greater in the case 
of individuals than in the case 
of corporations. In the long run, 
of course, the effects of reductions 
in corporate tax liability are im- 
portant. 

A second significant change 
that may be expected in economic 
trends is in the purchases of goods 
and services by state and local 
governments. I have pointed out 
that these purchases have been 
rising fairly rapidly for a number 
of years, but that during the first 
three quarters of 1954 little in- 
crease occurred. I believe that the 
rise will soon be resumed because 
there is a large volume of public 
works which are in the planning 
stage and for which the need is 
urgent. 


A third important prospective 
change in economic trends is the 
end of inventory reduction. For 
over a year now the economy has 
been buying goods at the rate of 
$4 billion a year faster than it has 
been producing them. Inventories 
are now about 5% lower than at 
their peak in September, 1953. It 
is true that there has been on the 
whole no appreciable change in 
the ratio of inventories to sales 
tor all manufacturing and trade 
the ratio was 1.69 in September, 
1953, and 1.66 in August, 1954—~ 
but inventories are considerably 
iower in relation to productive 
capacity than a year ago and even 
a mild increase in sales would 
create a low ratio of inventories 
to sales. Consequently, the cut in 
inventories has probably gone 


about as far as businessmen are 
prepared to carry it. Even a drop 
in the rate of inventory reduc- 


tion would require a rise in out- 
put and would, therefore, be an 
expansive intluence. If business- 
men were to decide that the cut- 
ting of inventories has gone far 
enough, the output of the economy 
would rise by about $4 billion a 
year or more. I conclude that the 
inventory policies of business are 
not likely to remain a neutral in- 
fluence for very much longer; 
they may soon be expected to be- 
come an influence for expansion. 


What about the other trends in 
the economy? How many of the 
expanding influences will remain 
such, and what will happen to the 
remaining neutral and contract- 
ing influences’? Two of the pres- 
ent influences for expansion, out- 
lays for services and outlays for 
non-durable goods. will continue 
to be sources of expansion. Of 
course, these expenditures will 
grow provided personal incomes 
grow, but to assume that personal 
incomes will grow would be to 
assume an answer to our problem, 
namely whether the present sta- 
bility will be followed by a rise 
in production or a fall. There is 
good reason, however, to believe 
that the proportion of personal 
incomes after taxes spent on serv- 
ices and non-durable goods will 
rise for at least a few months. It 
has been rising ever since the 
first of the year, and some of the 
influences that have limited the 
proportion of incomes spent on 
non-durables and services (such 
as the repayment of short-term 
debts) have been getting weaker. 
An increase in the proportion of 
incomes after taxes spent for non- 
durables and services would be an 
influence for expansion. 


Expenditures on housing, one of 
the most important expanding 
trends within the economy, seem 
to be destined to go still higher 
fom 9 seasonally adjusted basis) 
_ 2 tne drop in the yield of the personal 
income tax is estimated at $1.9 billion a 
vear and of the corporate income tax at 
$2.8 billion a year, but nearly all of the 
uts of $900 million in excise 
crue to individuals. 


taxes ac- 
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at least for a few more months. 
The Housing Act of 1954, reducing 
the already small down payments 
on houses financed by govern- 
ment-insured mortgages, raising 
the maximum of government-in- 
sured mortgages and lengthening 
the pay-off period, seems to be 
boosting construction. New resi- 
dential contract awards in Sep- 
tember were 53% above Septem- 
ber last year and new housing 
starts in October appear to be 
running above last year. 


The current efforts to stimulate 
the housing industry seem to me 
to be overdone and to reflect the 
lack of foresight and the great 
political power of the many busi- 
ness and labor groups interested 
in the industry. The volume of 
residential building has been very 
high for a long time and I doubt 
whether a rate of building sub- 
stantially above the recent rate 
could be maintained for long. It 
would be far better to let residen- 
tial building level off at the sea- 
sonally adjusted rate of the early 
summer rather than push it still 
higher and perhaps incur a sharp 
drop in residential building some- 
time in 1955. The President has 
authority, within defined statu- 
tory limits, to fix the terms of 
FHA-insured loans (loan-value 
ratios and the duration of the 
loan), but the political obstacles 
to getting this authority exercised 
with proper flexibility are formi- 
dable. 

Consumer expenditures on dur- 
ableg oods, which I have classified 
as a neutral influence because 
they have changed little since the 
first of the vear, will probably 
grow slowly and thus will become 
a mild influence for expansion. 
These expenditures will be stim- 
ulated by the large volume of 
housing construction, by the 
growing vogue of air condition- 
ing, and by the heroic efforts of 


the automobile companies to im- 
prove the sales appeal of their 
cars. A number of the recent 


trends in car design seem to 
to be backward steps, but I am 
aware that I am one of a small 
minority and that my taste in cars 
is quite different from that of the 
great American public. Some day, 
i hope, the public will insist that 
the automobile makers strive hard 
for fuel economy and also for re- 
duction of exhaust fumes. If that 
ever happens, the demand for new 
cars will take a big jump. In the 
meantime, the makers will prob- 
ably be able to increase slowly, 
the sales of their present poorly- 
designed cars. 

I do not know what will hap- 
pen to business expenditures on 
plant and equipment. In a short 
time the McGraw-Hill survey and 
the joint Department of Com- 
merce and SEC survey will shed 
light on the spending plans of 
business for 1955, or at least the 
early parto f 1955. The present 
rate of outlay on plant and equip- 
ment (especially equipment) is 
quite high and the rate has been 
slowly falling for over a year. A 
small fall in the fourth quarter 
is indicated by the survey of the 
Department of Commerce and the 
SEC last August. The rate of pur- 
chase of plant and equipment will 
be kept high by the rapid rate of 
technological progress, by the 
growing keenness of competition, 
and by the spread in long-range 
planning by business concerns. 
Nevertheless, in the absence of 
special circumstances suggesting a 
halt to the slow decline of the last 
15 months, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the purchase of plant 
and equipment will continue 
slowly to drop. 

What does this analysis add up 
to? All of the influences that have 
been making for expansion dur- 
ing the last 10 months will con- 
tinue to make for expansion. The 
most powerful deflationary in- 
fluence, Federal fiscal policy, will 
cease to be a deflationary influ- 
ence and will become a modest 
influence for expansion. Business 
inveniory policy, which has been 
a neutral influence foria year, will 
become a fairly strong influence 
for expansion. Two other neutral 


me 


influences, state and local spend- 
ing and spending on durable con- 
sumer goods, will become mild 
influences for expansion. One of 
the two principal influences mak- 
ing for contraction, namely busi- 
ness buying of plant and equip- 
ment, will probably continue to be 
and influence for contraction, at 
least during the first part of 1955. 
But a broad and soundly based re- 
covery would eventually cause an 
upturn in outlays on plant and 
equipment. 


The conclusion then is that the 
period of balance which has per- 
sisted for 10 months is about to 
come to an end and to be suc- 
ceeded by a period of expansion. 
In fact, figures that will not be 
available for a month or two will 
probably show that the expansion 
has already started. The expan- 
sion will be broadly based, rest- 
ing on a small increase in the 
Federal cash deficit, a small rise 
in state and local spending, an in- 
crease in spending on housing, 
and on all forms of consumption, 
and a termination of the efforts 
of business concerns to reduce 
inventories. 

IV 

The Probable Characteristics of 

the Recovery 

An effort to describe the char- 
acteristics of the recovery is 
bound to be speculative and is 
quite likely to contain serious er- 
rors. Nevertheless, I think that 
such an effort is worth making 
because it compels one to face 
questions that one might not 
otherwise explore. 

I have already said that the re- 
covery will be broadly based. Fur- 
thermore, in asserting that expen- 


ditures on plant and equipment 
will slowly decline for some 
months to come, I have also as- 


serted that the recovery will not 
be spearheaded by a rise in out- 


lays on replacements or other 
outlays on fixed plant. In that 
respect the recovery will differ 


from some of the recoveries that 
have followed severe depressions 
during which maintenance and re- 
placements were drastically cut 
and new investment almost 
ceased. But total business invest- 
ment will rise moderately above 
present levels, because the end 
of disinvestment in inventories 
will raise business investment by 
$4 billion a year above what it 
would otherwise be. I now come 
to a third characteristic of the re- 
covery—it will be sluggish and 
the volume of output will not 
grow rapidly. 

I realize that that is a danger- 
ous prediction to make. It has 
frequently happened that a re- 
versal of inventory policy sud- 
denly produces many shortages of 
goods and a vigorous scramble to 
build up inventories which pro- 
ducers, only a few months earlier. 
were earnestly attemoting to re- 
duce. Nevertheless, I believe that 
the recovery will be sluggish and 
unspectacular and I wish to ex- 
plain briefly the reasons for this 
belief. One reason is that plant 
and equipment expenditures have 
been maintained at a high level 
during the recession so that there 
is no large backlog of deferred 
purchases to be made up. Another 
reason for expecting the rise in 
production to be quite moderate 
is the fact that the high rate of 
investment during the recession 
has increased the productive 
capacity of the country right 
through the recession more than 
usually happens during periods 
of business contraction. In manu- 
facturing the rise in productive 
capacity during the last year has 
been estimated at 4%. In the stee] 
industry, for example, ingot ca- 
pacity, which was 117.5 million 
net tons a year as of Jan. 1, 1953, 
is estimated at 124.3 million net 
tons as Jan. 1, 1954. The growth 
in productive capacity during the 
recession is making the economy 
more competitive and will tend to 
prevent the development of short- 
ages of goods and speculative 
buying of goods during revival. 

The recovery of business 


will 
be kept mild by the fa 


ct that pur- 


chases of durable consumer good; 
have been high right through thea 
recession so that people are we}) 
supplied with automobiles, radios 
television sets, and refrigerators 
and have no great shortages to 
make up. Finally, the recovery 
will be kept sluggish by the fact 
that the recession has seen no sig- 
nificant liquidation of the large 
volume of personal indebtedness 
Mortgage indebtedness has con- 
tinued to rise and with that rise 
has gone an increase in the annua! 
interest payments and the repay- 
ments which have to be made 
These are now about $15 billion 
a year. Short-term consumer jn- 
debtedness is as high as it was a 
year ago, and repayments are 
running at the rate of about $22 
billion a year. With repayments 
so large (and also with consumers 
fairly well supplied with durable 
goods) it will not be easy to get 
a large reinforcement of recovery 
from a net expansion of consume; 
credit. In 1948, for example, the 
volume of consumer credit out- 
standing increased by $2.9 billion: 
in 1950, by $3.7 billion; in 1952 
by $4.4 billion; in 1953, by $3.9 
billion. The rise during the next 
year will probably be well below 
these amounts probably not 
more than $2 billion. 


Vv 


Is the Recovery Likely to Be 
Interrupted at an Early Date? 


The Committee on Economics of 
the Business Advisory Council has 
been quoted as forecasting that 
business in 1955 would be greater 
than in 1954 but less than in 
1953. This is not to be inter- 
preted as necessarily implying 
that the recovery will be halted in 
1955. Nevertheless, some _ busi- 
nessmen expect the economy to 
receive new tests in 1955, and ac- 
counts of the recent meetings ot 
the Business Advisory Council in- 
clude reports that some members 
believe that the government 
should be prepared to act prompt- 
ly if the upturn lasts only a 
short time. Furthermore, the con- 
clusion of the Committee on Eco- 
nomics that production even in 
1955 will be below 1953 implies a 
dangerous and intolerable situa- 
tion which must not be permitted 
to happen. After all, the year 1955 
will be two years later than the 
vear 1953. The country will have 
more than five million more peo- 
ple to be clothed and fed in 1955 
than it had in 1953. It will have 
a labor force in 1955 about 1,200.- 
000 larger than the labor force 
in 1953 and it will have more and 
better machines and plants than 
it had in 1953. For the country 
with greater needs than in 1955 
and with greater capacity to sat- 
isfy those needs still to be produc- 
ing less than in 1953 would be 4 
disgraceful condition. It would 
rightly arouse a storm of criticism 
against both business and govern- 
ment, and it must not be per- 
mitted to happen. Let us first 
look briefly at the possibility that 
the recovery may be interrupted 
at an early date and then let us 
examine what can be done t 
assure that production in 19595 }s 
higher than in 1953. 


How and why might the recov- 
ery be interrupted at an early 
date? There seem to me to be two 
principal dangers. One is that 
business concerns might decide 
to make substantial cuts in thei! 
expenditures on plant and equip- 
ment. The other is that there 
might be a collapse of the presen! 
strong boom-in-construction, pal- 
ticularly residential building. 

I do not believe that the expan- 
sion is likely to be interrupted b» 
a sharp drop in the buying ©! 
plant and equipment, though ¢ 
slow drop in these expenditures 
would be a drag on expansio! 
As long as business is good, how- 
ever, the purchase of plant an 
equipment will be kept [ror 
dropping far below present !eve’= 
by the fact that much 
equipment is more or less © sole 
end by the additional fact 
rapid technological progress 
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making it worthwhile for pro- 
aucers to spend considerable 
amounts on new models and also 
new types of machines. If a sub- 
stantial drop occurs in expendi- 
tures on plant and equipment, it 
will be as a result of a drop in 
husiness. 

More serious is the danger that 
easy credit will cause the rate of 
housing construction to be pushed 
to levels where it cannot long 
remain and that a drop would be 
sufficient to interrupt a slowly 
moving recovery. For several 
months (with the exception of 
July) housing starts have been 
running Only a little below or 
above the rate of 1,200,000 a year 

-the September rate was 1,232,- 
ooo. There are solid reasons for 
a high demand for new houses, 
and consumer attitude surveys 
show considerable dissatisfaction 
with present housing conditions. 
Nevertheless, I do not believe that 
a rate of 1,200,000 houses a year 
is likely to be kept up for many 
months. A drop, following six or 
nine months of overbuilding, 
could interrupt recovery next 
year. Our aim should be to keep 
new housing starts steady some- 
where between the rates of 1,090,- 
000 and 1,100,000 a year, not to 
push housing starts up to 1,200,- 
0v0 a year or beyond. 


VI 


What Can Be Done to Assure that 
Production in 1955 is Higher 
Than in 1953? 


I have indicated that a recovery 
which does not push production 
in 1955 well above the levels of 
1953 cannot be regarded as satis- 
factery...Adter all, the recession 
has been a mild one (spokesmen 
of thee Administration have 
boasted of its mildness) and the 
drop from 1953 has been small. 
It ought to be possible, therefore, 
without great delay to get produc- 
tion above the rate of 1953. I 
grant that during part of 1953 
(especially in the second quarter, 
when output was at the annual 
rate of $369 billion) the economy 
was probably operating in excess 


of the planned capacity of its 
plants and work force. There 
was considerable overtime, and 


unemployment was perhaps lower 
than can be expected in most 
booms. But technological progress 
and the increase in the labor 
force raise the productive capac- 
ity of the economy by about $13 


billion each year. It we accept 
+360 billion a year as about the 


normal” full capacity output for 
American industry at the peak of 
the 1953 boom, then the full capac- 
ity Output of the economy a year 
from now would be about $386 
billion in dollars of present pur- 
chasing power—$30 billion above 
the present rate of output. No 
such increase can probably be 
achieved in a single year, but a 
rise of considerably more than $13 
billion ought to be possible. That 
ould set a new high for produc- 
on. 
_ What can be done to assure that 
the recovery soon raises produc- 
tion above the levels of 1953? 
‘nere are two general methods— 
e the method of government 
ion and the other the method 
Private enterprise. I fear that 
me is too short for the gov- 
ent to do much to stimulate 
economy next year except by 
device of additional tax cuts. 
nk that the government blun- 
ed badly in not making greater 
cuts last winter and spring 
en the economy needed more 
imulus than the government 
ve it. It does not follow, how- 
er, that additional tax cuts 
nould be made in 1955. After all, 
‘he early months of 1954 were a 
of slow contraction and the 
few months (until probably 
“clober) a period of no expan- 
‘on. The tax cuts that would 
ave been appropriate under 
se conditions would not neces- 
arily be desirable in a period of 
©covery. It would be wise to 
i€ the decision about addi- 


time 


hex? 


t 


‘nose 





tional tax cuts until the strength 
and duration of the present re- 
covery become clear. 


I do believe that the Federal 
Government should have a well- 
conceived and ambitious program 
to develop the country. America 
is growing rapidly, it has great 
undeveloped resources, and many 
of its public works have become 
obsolete. To supplement the 
much-belated development of the 
St. Lawrence Waterway, for ex- 
ample, there is needed a com- 
prehensive plan for developing 
the Ohio River valley. The Ohio 
has been attracting a_ rapidly 
growing number of industries and 
seems destined to become an in- 
dustrial region of great impor- 
tance. Already the traffic on the 
river has become far too great for 
the present system of locks. The 
country is becoming aware that 
its system of roads is far from 
adequate for its more than 50 mil- 
lion cars and trucks (which will 
become 70 million before many 
years) and that the provision of 
much of the needed road system 
can be a self-liquidating invest- 
ment. None of these desirable 
new outlays on public works can 
be made in time to nelp the re- 
covery in 1955. 


Since the time for tax cuts is 
temporarily past and since fresh 
Federal expenditures cannot be 
made soon enough, the respons- 
ibility for assuring that the recov- 
ery goes far enough to put the 
country’s productive capacity ade- 
quately to work must fall in the 
main on private enterprise. Pri- 
vate enterprise has four princi- 
pal methods of bringing about a 
rise in output: (1) an increase in 
investment; (2) a rise in the 
ratio of incomes spent for con- 
sumption; (3) a cut in prices as 
efficiency advances; and (4) a 


rise in wages as efficiency ad- 
vances. 
(1) A rise in investment is 


likely to give modest help in the 
early stages of the present re- 
covery. For reasons that I have 
explained, investment in plant 
and equipment is likely to drop 
during the early stages of recov- 
ery. This drop may be offset by 
a small rise in investment in 
housing and commercial building. 
An end of the disinvestment in in- 
ventories which, as I have pointed 
out, has been running at the rate 
of $4 billion a year, will probably 
raise production by more than $4 
billion a year because the adop- 
tion of the poiicy of holding in- 
ventories steady will represent in 
the main an expansion of business 
spending rather than a mere shift 
in spending. The expansion of 
business spending will be fi- 
nanced by a rise in bank credit 
or by drawing on idle deposits. 
The increase in business spending 
by business concerns will produce 
a rise in consumer spending be- 
cause it will increase payrolls. 
The rise in consumer spending 
will increase business incomes and 


payrolls, and thus still another 
rise in consumer spending will 
occur. This process, in theory at 
least, could go on indefinitely, 
though each successive round of 
increases would be smaller than 
the last. The total rise in spend- 
ing will depend upon many con- 
ditions, some of which are not 
well understood as yet by econo- 


mists, and one can only guess the 
total amount, It would be con- 
servative, I think, to put the total 
gain in the demand for goods re- 
sulting from the end of the reduc- 
tion of inventories at about $6 
billion a year after a period of 12 
months. The increase might easily 
be larger. 

(2) The rise in the ratio 
consumption expenditures to in- 
comes that has been going on 
slowly for nine months will, I 
think, continue for a few months 
more (perhaps six) before com- 
ing to a halt. The reason for this 
belief is that the rate of personal 
saving is still pretty high and, as 
consumers succeed in getting old 
debts paid off, they will be will- 


of 


ing to incur new ones. A higher 
ratio of consumption spending to 
personal incomes would not re- 
duce investment spending and 
thus would be a net increase in 
spending and, like any net in- 
crease in spending, would tend 
to generate additional spending 
at a diminishing rate. I make no 
pretense of knowing what the 
gain from this source might be 
but, in the course of a year, the 
growth of demand from a higher 
disposition to consume might be 
$2 billion or $3 billion a year. 
(3) Price cuts in those indus- 
tries where technological progress 
is most rapid will slightly raise 
the ability of the country to buy 
the output of industry. The fact 
that the capacity and the effi- 
ciency of industry have been 
growing during the last year 
when sales have been stationary 
is intensifying competition. Our 
price statistics are quite unsatis- 
factory and do not accurately 
record what is happening to 
prices, but the level of the price 
indexes has virtually not changed 
during the last year. Conse- 
quently, I fear that one cannot 
rely upon price cuts in the period 
of revival to make a large con- 
tribution to the increase in pro- 
duction and employment. 


(4) This brings us to the mat- 
ter of wage increases. Wage in- 
creases, when made under the 
right circumstances, represent an 
increase in spending or prevent 
a decrease in spending. When 
made under other circumstances, 
they simply transfer spending 
from employers to workers or 
even from workers to employers. 
The case for wage increases in 
a great many industries during 
the period of recovery is unusu- 
ally strong. The increases should 
not be large but they should be 
widespread. During the last year 
a considerable proportion of 
union workers have been able to 
negotiate increases in spite of the 
general recession, but few non- 
union workers have obtained 
raises. In the meantime, the effi- 
ciency of industry has been going 
up but the general price level 
shows no drop. Another year 
must not be permitted to pass 
without wages rising to keep 
pace with gains in efficiency. 
The rise in wages should be re- 
lated to the general rise in the 
efficiency of industry rather than 
to the change (up or down) in 
the efficiency of a particular in- 
dustry and it should be less than 
the rise in output per manhour. 
Otherwise the entire gain in pro- 
ductivity would be appropriated 
by the workers. If output per 
manhour rises by about 2.5% a 
year, the annual increase in the 
average level of the price of labor 
should be about 2%. The 2% 
includes fringe benefits. Increases 
in wages made during the period 


of recovery and not exceeding 
the general gain in efficiency 
since last year would be in the 
main a net increase in spending 
and would generate more gains 
in spending. A ri of 2% would 
raise payrolls by about $4 billion 
a year and the total gain in 
spending at the end of a year 
might be $6 billion 

This brief and inadequate an- 
alysis of the capacity of private 
enterprise to do the job of pro- 
viding the country with an ade- 
quate recovery indicates that a 
rise in spending of $14 billion 
to $15 billion a year might be 
reasonably expected in a year’s 
time—$6 billion from the total 
effects of the change in inven- 


tory policy, $2 billion to $3 bil- 
lion from the rise in proportion 
of personal incomes spent on 
consumption, and $6 billion from 
the total effect of modest but 
widespread wage increases. These 
expansive influences would raise 
the demand for goods to about 
$370 billion or $371 billion a year, 
slightly above the peak quarter 
of 1953. These expansive influ- 
ences would as I 


pros- 


be reinforced. 


have pointed out, by the 


pective increase in expenditures 
by state and local governments 
and by the small increase in the 
cash deficit of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. A rise in expenditures 
of $14 billion or $15 billion a year 
would be sufficient, I think, to 
halt the slow decrease in busi- 
ness expenditures on plant and 
equipment and to bring about an 
increase in these outlays. This 
increase would be an important 
reinforcement of the recovery. 


Vil 


The Attitude of Business and Gov- 
ernment Toward Recession 
and Expansion 


Let me conclude my 
with a few observations on the 
attitude of business and govern- 
ment during the last year un the 
problems of recession and eco- 
nomic expansion. In a_ country 
such as the United States in which 
the labor force is growing at the 
rate of about 600,000 a year and 
in which the rate of technological 
progress is rapid, any interrup- 
tion in the growth of demand is 
serious because it leads quickly 
to substantial unemployment. And 
vet neither the Federal Govern- 
ment nor the business community 
has shown proper concern, in my 
judgment, over the recession of 
the last year. 

The present Republican Admin- 
istration came into power at a 
time when the government’s fi- 
nances Were in bad shape. In 
spite of a high level of employ- 
ment, the cash budget was in the 
red by $5 billion. It -is. true that 
prices had been remarkably. stable 
or slowly declining for most of the 
last two years of the Truman 


remarks 


Administration, but a substantial 


cash deficit at high employment 
was obviously a danger. On the 
whole, the economic policies of 
the Administration have been 
admirable — particularly the tax 
bill and the farm program. Un- 
fortunately, the Administration 
became so pre-occupied with cut- 
ting the deficit that it was unable 
to acquire an adequate apprecia- 
tion of the importance of com- 
bating the recession. With the 
deficit so large at the peak of the 
boom, perhaps it was inevitable 
that Federal fiscal policy should 
on balance aggravate rather than 
mitigate the recession, but it was 
neither necessary nor prudent to 
cut the deficit as rapidly as was 
done in a period of business con- 
traction. 
A large 


community 


part of the business 
(in fact, I fear most 
of the business community) has 
been extraordinarily complacent 
in the face of the recent recession. 
Instead of demanding that vigor- 
ous steps be taken to stimulate 
production and employment, busi- 
nessmen have been inclined to 
defend the government for put- 
ting budget balancing so much 
ahead of stimulating economic 
expansion and have argued that 
the recession was not particularly 
serious after all because it has 
been no worse than the recession 
of 1949 and because Output was 
running ahead of any year except 
1953. Some businessmen (and 
editorial writers too) have gone 
so far as to say that recessions are 
a good thing because they get rid 
of inefficient producers and force 
all concerns to take stock and to 
get rid of waste. A few extremists 
have gone so far to say that 
not much can be done about re- 
cessions anyway. The result of all 
this has been that the initiative 
in proposing policies for dealing 
with the recession has been sur- 
rendered pretty completely to the 
political critics of the Adminis- 
tration and to non-business 
groups in the community. 

I betieve that the political 
troubles which the Administra- 
tion is experiencing will be a 
lesson to both political parties, so 
that never again will the party in 


as 


office be so reluctant to fight 
recession with fiscal policy. But 
are businessmen aware of the 


danger to their prestige and pub- 
lic relations from their failure 
to demand stronger 


policies for 
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fighting the recession? Are the? 
content to let the ideas and the 
proposals come so largely from 
the non-business groups in the 
community? It is no defense of 
wrong policies or inadequate poli- 


cies to say that the recession, 
after all, has been pretty mild. 
The country wishes constructive 


proposals, and, unless the busi- 
nessmen have no desire to be 
policy makers, they must be will- 
ing to contribute their share of 
ideas. 

At the moment the businessmen 
have a chance to play a construc- 
tive role that will make up for 
recent mistakes. Wise and re- 
sponsible men high in the busi- 
ness world have warned us that 
even in 1955 production is in 
danger of falling short of 1953. If 
production falls short, employ- 
ment will fall short by an even 
greater margin. Let the business 
world accept this challenge. Let 
it promptly demand that govern- 
ment and businessmen face 
frankly the possibility that pro- 
duction next year may fall short 
of 1953 and let it insist that every 
reasonable step be taken to raise 
output within another year to new 
levels. Steady expansion may or 
may not be an attainable ideal, 
but business leaders cannot afford 
to be anything but strove 
champions of the closest possible 
achievement of this ideal. 


Continental Uranium 
Common Stock Offered 


Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. is of- 
fering 500,000 shares of common 
stock of Continental Uranium Inc. 
at a price of $2.50 per share. 


The proceeds of the offering 
will be used for the company’s 
development and drilling program 
and for general corporate pur- 
poses, including the _ possible 
acquisition of other producing 
mines which may become avail- 
able. 

Continental Uranium, Inc. was 





organized on July 30, 1954 to 
acquire, explore and develop 
uranium properties, including 


producing mines. As of Aug. 3l 
the company had acquired prop- 
erties aggregating approximately 
11,700 acres. The greater part of 
the properties in which the com- 
pany has interests is located in 
San Juan County, Utah. The com- 
pany is now producing uranium 
ore from the Continental No. 1 
Mine, located in Lisbon Valley, 
Utah, and from the Continental 
Rattlesnake Mine, located alormg 
the Lisbon Fault near La Sa&tl, 
Utah. 

Practically all of this property 
has been assembled since 1951 by 
a group headed by Gerald Gid- 
witz and Raymond G. Sullivan, 
Mr. Gidwitz is Chairman of the 
Board and principal stockholder 
of Helene Curtis Industries, of 
Chicago. Mr. Sullivan is Vice- 
President, a director and a prin- 
cipal stockholder of Minerals 
Engineering Co., Grand Junction, 
Colo. He has been engaged in 
mining engineering since 1933. 

The company plans an exten- 
sive program to accelerate the 
mining operations at its present 
mines; to define the limits of its 
presently known ore bodies; and 
to explore the ore-bearing poter- 
tials of its other properties. 


Two With Lester Ryons 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
B. Lester and Gale W. Roberts 
have joined the staff of Leste 
Ryons & Co., 623 South Hope S 
members of the New York ar 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges. 


With 
(Spe 1 to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif—Ev- 
gene P. Aureguy is now connected 
with Pacific Coast Securities Com - 
pany of San Francisco. 


Jame 


Pacific Coast Secs. 
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By JOHN 
New Residents Can 


Bill Knox of Wellington Fund 
passed this idea along to me and 
it seems to have considerable 
merit and should be worth a try- 
out, especially if you are living 
in a growing community where 
there are new residents coming to 
your city regularly. Bill said he 
got this from a dealer friend who 
had tried it out and it is a very 
productive plan for obtaining new 
prospects. 

This dealer told him that one 
day a client walked into his office 
and said something like this. 
“When we moved to town we had 
a call from the milkman, in fact 
there were several of them at our 
door; the laundry and dry clean- 
ing people came around and in- 
vited us to do business with them, 
and there was even a ‘welcome 
wagon’ lady who dropped in to 
visit with my wife. She left some 
cards that entitled us to a free 
gift if we came in to visit ceftain 
4¢ores. But when I wanted to 
find a good bank with whom I 
could do business I had to go out 
and seek one for myself. It was 
the same story with my insurance 
needs, and as for brokers I’ve 
looked you up. No one in the in- 
vestment business I guess knows 
I am in town.” 

This investment dealer even- 
tually made contacts with several 
of the leading moving companies 
in his city that had offices in 
many other cities and who acted 
as agents for several moving com- 
panies in other communities that 
were handling business coming 
to his town. He obtained names 
of new residents that were mov- 
ing into the better neighborhoods 
of his city. He also watched the 
newspapers and every time there 
was an announcement of the pur- 
chase of a new home in a good 
location, or if some new business 
—s was filled by someone 

rom another community, he sent 
letters to these people. The letter 
was short, it briefly offered the 
services of his firm and he made 
mention that he had lived in his 
city for many years and might 
be able to assist in other ways as 
well as in the capacity of invest- 
ment broker. 


The letters were followed by a 
telephone call. In every instance 
“the introduction he had made in 
his letter and his invitation to of- 
fer his services were well re- 
ceived. Some people were not 
investment prospects but they 
were friendly. Others were pros- 
pects and came to his office, or 
met him by appointment at their 
homes. . 

The soundness of this idea is 
based upon several very practical 
considerations. It is much less 
difficult to do business with some- 
one who is looking for your serv- 
ices and who is a stranger in a 
strange land so to speak, than it 
is to go out and convince one of 
your competitor’s customers that 
they should do business with you. 
Any method you can use that will 
help you to locate people who 
might be interested in the pur- 
chase of securities, particularly 
new residents in your city, should 
work out well, but it must be 
based upon some such plan as the 
foregoing. There are certain sec- 
tions of every community where 
people live who might be logical 
prospects for investments. Any 
city where there is an organiza- 
tion that makes a business of con- 
tacting new residents such as the 
“welcome wagon” idea, might also 
be in a position to supply you 
with names for a nominal fee. 
Your local chamber of commerce 
may also be able to suggest a 
source of names. 

After the plan is started, it is 

















DUTTON 
Be Good Prospects 


simple in operation. Letters could 
even be typed in spare time by 
your office personnel and filled in 
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later with names and addresses. 
Prospects can be qualified by tel- 
epfone. Those who are worth- 
while following can often be 
brought into your office for a 
first meeting. If followed con- 
sistently as part of your regular 
routine of prospecting it could be 
that this idea is worthwhile. I 
presume. however, that it should 
be continued for at least six 
months in order to give it a fair 
trial. 


Federal Regulation Threat 
To Natural Gas Supply 


them at the most efficient rate. 
Withdrawal of gas from the 
ground and preparing it for pipe- 
line delivery involves a series of 
highly complicated steps. At any 
point in this chain the producer 
may face a conservation measure 
which tells him to do one thing 
and a Federal order which tells 
him to do the opposite. Just as 
one example, the state may tell 
him to reduce his production rate, 
while under Federal regulation he 
may be forced to maintain it. 


For these reasons which force 
vroducers to shy clear of the in- 
terstate market, you distributors 
stand to lose much more than the 
producers. You face loss of the 
gas supply necessary to help keep 
you in business. Producers, on the 
other hand, can look to the pres- 
ently large and expanding market 
outlets for natural gas within the 
states in which it is produced. 
These markets are outside the 
realm of Federal regulation. 


New Major Gas Producing Plants 


There is now in the process of 
building within these major gas 
producing. states the greatest in- 
dustrial empire ever seen in this 
country. The great variety of 
plants represented require almost 
unbelievable quantities of natural 
gas for heat, power, or as a raw 
material for petrochemicals. 
Phillips sells more gas to just one 
of these plants than is used by all 
the residential customers in al- 
most any one of your larger cit- 
ies. Those who fought for Federal 
regulation of producers helped lay 
the cornerstone of this vast manu- 
facturing empire. This industrial 
giant is yet a baby, but to those 
who have not nursed it along and 
seen it grow, its magnitude and 
its future stature are beyond 
imagination. 

These plants require huge in- 
vestments running into the mil- 
lions of dollars. To protect these 
investments vast underground gas 
reserves are acquired for future 
use and removed from any other 
market. A cement mill must have 
adequate rock quarries, or a saw 
mill adequate stands of timber. 
But the chemical plants that use 
gas require reserves sufficient not 
only for the life span. of present 
facilities, but adequate also for 
future expansion. These industries 
are eager competitors for unsold 
underground gas reserves which 
otherwise might be permanently 
dedicated to supplying interstate 
pipelines. 

This industrial development in 
the Southwest is costing citizens 
of other areas huge loss of indus- 
trial activity, despite crusading 
campaigns to attract new or hold 
present industries, such as the 
current campaign being waged by 


New Enland. It is entirely fea- 
sible to locate many of these 
plants at the end of interstate 


gas pipelines, but for one factor. 
That factor is the complete lack 
of assurance of a continuing gas 
supply. 

You may ask why a producer 
should be concerned about Fed- 
eral regulation, when he foresees 
huge, unregulated outlets for his 
gas within producing states. We 


sincerely believe it is inevitable 
that Federal regulation will be 
removed sooner or later as a re- 
sult of the demands of consumers 
after they suffer its full conse- 
quences. Therefore it seems fool- 
ish to go through a period of chaos 
during which everybody loses— 
cutomers, industry, investors, la- 
bor, distributors, transporters and 
producers. Furthermore, we pro- 
ducers have a substantial invest- 
ment in gas reserves, gas wells, 
gathering lines and treating plants 
which are now connected to inter- 
state pipelines. It is only natural 
that we want to continue oper- 
ating these properties free of gov- 
ernmental regulation. 


President Truman Blocked Relief 


What can you do about this 
threat to the continuation of your 
business? Will you sit idly by 
while Federal regulation sounds 
its death knell? 


In 1950, Congress passed legis- 
lation which would have removed 
any doubt that production of gas 
by independent producers was ex- 
empt from Federal regulation, 
but the bill was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Truman. The Congressional 
debate on that legislation and the 
accompanying political furore and 
public propaganda campaign fur- 
nishes a painful but pointed les- 
son for the task facing you today. 
At that time, a segment of the 
so-called “liberal” bureaucrats, 
politicians and radio and press 
commentators fanned the public 
into a frenzy with bland disre- 
gard of the facts. These advocates 
of Federal regulation claimed that 
the oil and gas interests were 
about to put over a fast one on 
natural gas consumers. 


During this time, several of 
your companies were in the fore- 
front opposing this legislation. 
You apparently overlooked the 
devastating result on your gas 
supplies and were blinded by your 
anxiety to remove the onus of 
higher consumer charges. What- 
ever the reason, the failure to tell 
your consumers the facts killed 
that opportunity to protect your 
future gas supply. They needed 
the facts to refute the false propa- 
ganda. Will you, by your silence 
or opposition again permit so few 
to mislead so many”? 

It is time you completely re- 
verse your approach. Not only 
did you oppose or fail to support 


this legislation, you have arbi- 
trarily opposed the transmission 
companies’ payment of any in- 


creased prices to producers which 
were essential to protect your fu- 
ture gas supply. Spurred by your 
desire to avoid unfavorable pub- 
licity regarding your own rate 
increases, you have indirectly 
been fighting every producer who 
supplies you with your life blood. 
Is it not wiser for you to protect 
your future gas supplies by con- 
ducting an educational campaign 
to inform your consumers as to 
just what is involved in assuring 
their continuing natural gas sup- 
ply? Give them the complete and 
correct story—immediately, force- 
fully and incessantly. Then they 
can intelligently protect their in- 


terests as the issue comes before 
Congress. 


What facts do your customers 
need to know? They need to 
know, first, that the true effect of 
Federal regulation of producers 
will be to gradually close the 
valve on their natural gas supply 
line. When told the facts they 
will understand why Federal reg- 
ulation will stifle production of 
natural gas. They will understand 
that natural gas exploration and 
production are absolutely depend- 
ent upon individual initiative and 
the competitive risking of huge 
investments; that this initiative 
and risk can be influenced and 
harnessed only by an incentive— 
the kind of incentive which is 
immediately destroyed by remote 
bureaucratic regulation. 


Does your customer know that 
in the gas producing business, no 
one producer has a monopoly such 
as the distributor is granted in a 
city? On the contrary, there are 
thousands of producers each com- 
peting vigorously in leasing, drill- 
ing. producing and marketing ac- 
tivities. Does your customer know 
that the gas producer's prices are 
really determined by free com- 
petitive bargaining in the fullest 
sense between purchasers and 
sellers, the same as found within 
all other producing industries 
which have no sheltered market? 
Before an interstate pipeline proj- 
ect takes shape and is laid to re- 
ceive gas from a particular under- 
ground reservoir, those proposing 
it are free to choose among sev- 
eral prospective gas fields and 
bargain with all or any part of 
the owners of gas in those fields. 
More often than not it is the pro- 
ducer who is under the greatest 
bargaining pressure. 


Many of your customers are un- 
der the illusion that Federal reg- 
ulation is essential to hold their 
gas costs down merely because it 
gives a third party authority to 
determine that rates are equitable. 
They do not know what really 
comprises their gas rates. I doubt 
that 5% of your household cus- 
tomers have any ftdea that the 
price the producer receives for 
his gas in the field is actually a 
very small part of their bills—on 
the average less than 10%. Your 
customer probably has no idea 
that even if a regulating agency 
cut the field price 20%, and all 
that cut were passed on to him, 
the average United States resi- 
dential consumer would realize a 
saving of only about one dime a 
month. He has no idea that that 
small difference to him is a big 
item to the producer and probably 
would be the determining factor 
as to whether or not the producer 
would supply his market. 


Inform the Consumers 


The consumer. needs to know 
that by far the larger portion of 
his gas bill is payment for the 
investment in the construction 
and for the maintenance and oper- 
ation of federally regulated inter- 
state pipelines and locally regu- 
lated city distribution systems. He 
needs to know the facts as to his 
own bill. For example, in Mil- 
waukee the average residential 
user paid $1.21 per thousand cubic 
feet for gas which cost the dis- 
tributor 31.8¢ and for which the 
pipeline paid the producer only 
8.7¢. Your New York customer 
might be astonished to know that 
according to latest available fig- 
ures only about 3% of his gas cost 
goes back to producers as pay- 
ment for their costs and financial 
risks in supplying him gas. 

These facts make clear that any 
appreciable reduction in the sup- 
ply of gas you handle—sure to 
come under Federal regulation of 
producers—will raise the consum- 


er’s gas price far more than he 
could realize as savings fro; a 
drastic cut in the field price. 3 


hope for any sizable reductio: 
his gas cost lies in having a greate) 
supply moving through your dis- 
tribution systems. A : 





It is my guess that many of you 
have hesitated to tell your cys. 
tomers such facts, fearing 4) eir 
reactions to the knowledge that 
your charges make uv most of 
their bill. This fear is groundles. 
for you have nothing to hide. 
Because your business is ag public 
utility, your local or state regy- 
latory agency protects vour cuys- 
tomers by limiting your rates ae. 
cording to 


your earnings. Yoy 
have everything to gain by jp. 
forming your customers of the 


facts: you stand to lose everything 
if they are not sufficiently jp- 
formed to demand Congressiona} 
action which will remove  thjc 
threat to their gas supply and 
their pocketbooks. 

The same principles apply to 
transmission companies whose 
operations are regulated by the 
Federal Power Commission. This 
regulation is a substitute for the 
competition that in the gas pro- 
duction business protects the cus- 
tomers against excessive charges 

A misguided opinion of only a 
small segment of the public caused 
the veto of legislation which 
would have prevented the chaos 
facing you today. Manvy govern- 
ment representatives, even though 


ronvinced that the industry js 
right, must be backed by an ex- 
pressed public opinion before 


publicly taking a stand on such 
an issue. Otherwise, thev fear to 
lay themselves open to the propa- 
gandist’s false but damaging 
charges that they are tainted 
simply because they agree with 
industry’s position. 

There is another critical reason 
for fearing Federal regulation of 
gas production, which is this: If 
permitted to take root, it may 
well be the entering wedge to the 
extension of a socialistic type of 
regimentation to ofher competi- 
tive industries. Why, for example, 
not regulate the price of coal used 
in producing manufactured gas 
and in generating electricity? The 
coal producer on the average gets 
a higher percentage of the house- 
hold electric bill than the gas 
producer gets of the average 
household gas bill. Of course, | 
am not advocating the extension 
of Federal regulation to coal or 
to any other commodity. On the 
contrary, I am only pointing out 
that if natural gas prices in the 
field are to be regulated as a 
utility, it is just as logical to ad- 
vocate regulation of other risk- 
taking, producing industries such 
as mining, farming, lumbering 
and. manufacturing. Certainly few 
of the advocates of Federal regu- 
lation of gas pfoduction would 
admit that this country is ready 
for a federally controlled econ- 
omy. But*we can be sure that 
there are those who would seize 
this straw as a springboard for 
attempts to impdse their socialis- 
tic theories upon all industry. 

History has recorded very 
clearly that when socialistic con- 
trols are applied to production of 
a natural resource, whether petro- 
leum, coal, agricultur>? or any 
commodity, output suffers. The 
most pointed example I can think 
of is the deplorable condition 1 
Russia where everything is com- 
pletely state-controlled. There. 
gasoline costs the equivalent of 4 
dollar qa gallon and the few own- 
ers of automobiles get few gallons 
to burn. And look what happened 
to the output of coal and steel 1” 
Great Britain under nationaliza- 
tion of those two industries. 

This is your fight. I sincerely 
hope you will fight vigorously 1 
assure a future gas supply fo! 
your customers and the continueé 
growth of your industry 


With Burns Bros. & Denton 


C. Berkeley Cooke, Jr. is wit! 
Burns Inc., 9! 


ros. & Denton, | 
Wall Siveet, New York City Mi 
Cooke, who has been in the !!- 


estment busin 

as recently be 
Securities Corporat 
son & McKianon. 
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\ . ation Ss of Curr ent The following statistical tabuiations cover production and other figures for the “* 
ndic ; — " 
latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are either for the 
a = mn - 4 
Business Activity week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 
Latest Previous Month Year Latest Previous Year 

AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: Week Week — Ago Ago _ tene ae Fa Month Month Ago 
‘Indic ated steel operations (percent of capacity) -Nov. 7 $75.7 74.5 71.0 93.0} BANK DEBITS—BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF 

Seulvilont “tena THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM—Month 
Steel ingots and castings (net tons)___--_________ Nov. 7 $1,804,000 *1,776,000 1,692,000 2,096,000 | of September (in thousands ) $149,907,000 $151,525,000 $134,386,000 

AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: , BUSINESS FAILURES—DUN & BRADSTREET. 

Crude oil and condensate output—daily average ‘bbls. of f a Pat pee ore INC.—Month of September: 

42 gallons each) --_- .~Oct. 22 6,174,400 6,195,950 6,183,650 6,22 350 Manufacturing number 153 187 145 
Crude runs to stills—daily average (bbls.) .Oct. 22 16,928,000 6,765,000 6,999,000 6,830,000 Wholesale number 113 94 85 
Gasoline output (bbls.)--_~~- rownonlstt. 22 23,418,000 23,095,000 23,975,000 23,069,000 Retail number 406 451 336 
Kerosene output ‘bbls.) ---- ----Oct. 22 2,145,000 2,278,000 2,280,000 2,170,000 Construction number 88 100 89 
Distillate fuel oil output (bbis.) - ies P< a: 10,950,000 40,163,000 10,461,000 9,858,000 Commercial service number 59 80 31 
Residual fuel oil output (bbls.) _Oct. 22 7,420,000 7,531,000 7,469,000 8,163,000 a 7 = 
Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pi pe lines 2 : a 7 Total number ; She 819 912 

Finished and unfinished gasoline ‘bbls.) at --Oct. 22 149,834,000 150,676,000 151,145,000 140,540,000 Manufacturing liabilities $11,262,000 $12,388,000 $13, erases 

Kerosene (bbls.) at_. Riana a 38,874,000 38,796,000 38,212,000 36,914,000 | Wholesale liabilities 5,366,000 4,202,000 4,614,000 

Distillate fuel oil (bbls.) at ; Ls 135,437,000 133,25 5000 125,571,000 132,565,000 | Retail liabilities shi lan adit 11,879,000 11,225,000 9,790,000 

Residual fuel oil (bbls.) at : ------------Oct.22 56,475,000 56,184,000 57,235,000 52,633,000 | Construction liabilities __. ; 5,584,000 2,386,000 4,451,000 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: ran < aa a Commercial service Mabilities -.........._- 2,290,000 2,381,000 1,286,900 

Revenue freight loaded (number of cars) a UD 746.007 721,402 710,215 804,413 Total labilitie separ a _ . 
Revenue freight received from connections ino. of cars) -Oct. 23 623,410 996,381 602,418 665,039 “ a eS ------ stee es $36,381,000 $32,582,000 $33,817,000 

CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING | BUSINESS INCORPORATION (NEW) IN THE 

NEWS-RECORD: . UNITED STATES—DUN & BRADSTREET, 

Tota! U. S. construction_-___ a ; __.Oct. 28 $220,233,000 $323,.236.000 $233,851.000 $358.366,000 INC.—-Month of September 9,25¢ 9,041 7,433 

Priv: te construction ; Oct. 28 113,112,000 175,680,000 110,581,000 262,008 000 

Public construction ; Oct. 28 107,121,000 147,556,000 123,270.000 96,358,000 | CULPLUN GINNING (DEPT, OF COMMEKUE)— 

v i aihene eh _Oct. 28 99,951,000 95,998,000 103,199,000 87,888,000 To Oct. 18 (running bales )__ , " Tene 60S Sasa 8,745,552 
State and municipal + > 4 > | ’ » 
Federal - ee 7,170,000 51,558,000 20,071,000 8,470,000 | 
~y . COTTON SPINNING (DEPT. OF COMMERCE): 

COAL OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU OF MINES): - me . i Spinning spindles in place on Oct. 2 22,720,000 22,714,000 22.944.000 
Bituminous coal and lignite (tons) Oct. 23 8,830,000 Oe ane Oe eae oe aoe Spinning spindles active on Oct. 2 ‘ 19,276,000 19,306,000 20,039,090 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons) -Oct. 23 507,000 561,0 — rs ‘ Active spindle hours (000's omitted) October 10,455,000 8,583,000 9,044,090 
)EPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE = Active spindle hours per spindle in place 

- SYSTEM—1047-49 AVERAGE 100 Oct. 23 123 119 118 113 October B 426.7 429.1 463.8 

EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: tt : . i ae GAS APPLIANCE MANUFACTURERS ASSO- 

Electric output (in 000 kwh.) Oct. 30 9,152,000 9,033,000 9,158,000 8,362,000 CIATION—Month of September: 

FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) —DUN & : ia ial ms an Gas water heater shipments (units) a 205.500 213,800 175,300 » # 

BRADSTREET, INC. . , ' es - — af . INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION— 

N AG XOMPOSITE PRICES: : 2 ‘ Y Index of Railway Employment at middle 

Meeniahed Steal (per lb.) , ; Oct. 26 4.798c 4.798¢c 4.801c an of September (1953-39 average=-100) 101.5 102.7 117.1 

Oct. 26 $56.59 $56.59 $56.59 6.5% 

g ir Ss t ' se - ¢ = "7 

So cual (Oar quece tea) ; “a Oct. 26 $33.00 $33.00 $30.17 $34.17 LIFE INSURANCE—BENEFIT PAYMENTS TO 
p IONS POLICYHOLDERS—INSTITUTE OF LIFE 

METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QU OTAT ): INSURANCE—Monti of August: 

Electrolytic — all . Oct. 27 29.700c 29.700c 29.700c 29.600 Death beenfits . *$168,048,000 $158,681,000 $157,326,000 
Domestic refinery ° 4 Oct. 27 33.125¢ 30.350c 30.500c 29.025c Matured endowments ee 39,247,000 40,535,000 35,611,000 
Export refinery =~. Oct. 27 92.375¢ 92 875 93.500c 81.000c Disability payments ae 8,648,000 9,041,000 7,982,000 

Straits tin (New York) at Oct. 27 15.000c 15.000c 14.750c 13.500c Annuity payments 34,907,000 39,763,000 33,904,000 

Lead «(New York) at ~~" Bet. 27 14.800< 14.800c 14.550c 13.300¢ Surrender values , pie en sh taninnnth thie 69,738,000 66,530,000 55,733,000 

—_ Poot yg PS a . << “Oct. 27 11.500c 11.500c 11.500c 10.000c | Policy dividends ~.___- prinbniedihgnionimmadiiie 60,271,000 72,241,000 54,829,000 

S: 48 
=e ¥ Fn thet yee ay AILY AVERAGE Nov. 2 99.57 99.27 99.96 95.61 BORD cccccnenas -~+---------------...-- $380,859,000 $386,791,000 $345,385,000 
<= — cd 59 > 

Average corporate -Nov. 2 foe Tee ce et 1 eo; | MANUFACTURERS’ INVENTORIES & SALES 

O00. wn sinnncetcnemnaigindes . ---------- . a es 11237 12.37 108 34 (DEPT. OF COMMERCE) NEW SERIES— 

Aa - onanees ~---- os 110.52 110.70 11032 105.86 Month of August (millions of dollars); 

Bea ieecsinat : -.Nov. 2 104.83 105.00 104.46 oe 7 $24,228 °$24,383 $26,788 

— a de FEE A eee eee Tome anne 24,22 , . 
Railroad Group - Nov. 2 108.88 re ore my 44 Non-durables a am 19,650 *19,811 20,100 
Public Utilities Group. Nov. 2 111.07 111.25 110.38 at rts tel et 
- - - ° . 9 > ri ‘ vi | 

Industrials Group Nov. 2 112.00 £12.19 Ba.08 7 St hnsctiticirecneuiidiciiiadaiuntitha itasiateaaitetiaiins $43,878 "$44,194 $46,888 

MOODY'S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: a om as © 80 2.91| Sales ~-~--~-----+------------ 23,651 24,055 25,067 
) ital cape <> Rgeapags “Nov. 2 3.13 3.12 3.14 3.39 MONEY IN CIRCULATION—TREASURY DEP’, 
ye £ P Nov. 2 2.88 2 H z +4 : 11 —As of Sept. 30 (000's omitted) -- $29,981,000 $29,929,000 $30,248,000 

peennauen . Nov. 2 3.04 3 3 3.26 

= oe Nov. 2 3.14 3.13 3.14 340 MOTOR VEHICLE FACTORY SALES FROM 

Ba =< mae . ‘ Nov. 2 3.46 3.45 3 48 3.78 PLANTS IN U. S.—AUTOMOBILE MANU- 

Mairead Creu Pate Nov. 2 3.23 3.22 3.23 3.51 FACTURERS’ ASSN.—Month of Se promeber : 

Publi Teilities Group Nov. 2 3.11 3.10 3.12 3 39 Total number of vehicles 4 369,942 521,450 574,631 

Indus strials Group ‘ Nov. 2 3.06 3.05 3.06 3.28 Number of passengers cars__- ; 300,998 445,306 476,232 
: Nov. 2 406.6 405.9 404.5 394.0 Number of motor trucks whoa meee 68,618 75,835 98,051 
MOODY'S COMMODITY INDEX an. Number of motor coaches__.___..___.___- 326 309 348 

le ARD ASSOCI ‘ 9 99 

NASSOwAS io Oct. 23 225,539 241,533 211,305 213,773 F A - " 7 ‘atlas sie a 
Orders receive Oct. 23 258 055 59 449 246 383 262.973 PERSONAL INCOME IN THE UNITED STATES 
Production (tons) --- : Oct. 23 7 on "| «g3 92 97 (DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE )—Month 
Percentage of activity . a Oct Fo 204 199 429.293 369.305 463.706 of August (in billions): 

Unfilled orders (tons; at end of perio es “es —s y _ Total personal income * $285.4 *$285.7 $286.4 

OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX on — 205.04 Wage ard salary, receipts, total 195.5 195.7 200.6 

1s9 AVERAGE 100 Oct. 29 106.27 106 105.70 — Commodity producing industries iia 82.9 $83.4 - 

- = ‘COUN . is i strie 52.9 53.1 2. 

STOC ANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD Distributing industries ~ . 
rOCOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK Service industries ae 25.7 *25. 4 25.2 

EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: Government 34.0 33.8 33.8 

“Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases) Less employee contributions for social in- 

Number of shares 4 -Oct. 16 064,681 1,112,144 900,018 564,675 surance abtiee 47 4.5 4.1 

Dollar value Oct. 16 $46,244,406 $53,905,208 $44,330,803 $24,127,498 Other labor income area 6.6 6.6 6.5 & 
Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales) A : Proprietors and rental income 48.2 *47.9 46.6 

Number of shares—Tota! sales Oct. 16 023,778 1,077,482 969,947 521,120 Personal interest income and dividends 24.3 *24.2 23.2 

Customers’ short sales Oct. 16 8.132 7,808 11,580 9,896 Total transfer payment a 15.5 15.8 13.6 
Customers’ other sales Oct. 16 915,646 1,069,674 958,367 515,224 Total non-agricultural income—-_- tail 270.1 *270.6 272.6 
; Dollar value Oct. 16 $41,816,541 $48,536,929 $43,710,337 $20,106,330 
' Round-lot sales b dealer: ‘ : e inthe ta e ‘ FRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS — INDEX 
é Number ot spare Total sales Oct. 16 18,150 291,700 313,590 153,190 NUMBER — U. S. DEPT. OF AGRICUL- 
3 Oct. 16 - age TURE—1I%10-14 100-—As of Aug. 15 
% Other — . Oct. 16 18,150 91,700 313,590 153,190 Unadjusted 
. Siena : by dealer ll far: dui 25.1 2.47 2.55 
: Round-lot purchases by dealer Oct. 16 321,350 330.700 278,380 226,120 | = - : sneer 2 50 2.48 2.32 
Number of shares Cro} 2 28 2.25 215 
A . —— mm - : . , eToc | Food grain é-< : : 
xt TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. 7 STOC K : . 7 > 205 
- EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS Fe ed grain and hay ase ees aa 
_ FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): : waces ry 272 278 
’ Total Round-lot sales— Met « 96, 35¢ 401.910 314.040 299.380 an y 2.35 2.28 1.85 
: . Short sales _._-.- ’ ; a - a7 - 7 748.3¢ deg 2.2 2.43 2.07 
Other sale ct. 9 10,991,770 9,747,070 7,410,270 4,748,390 Truck crops é 3 ed : 
- ee Oct. 9 11,388,120 10,148,980 7,724,310 5,047,770 Oil-bearing crop 2.94 2.86 2.63 
4 Total sale: oe Livestock and product 2.51 2.47 2.76 
‘ ROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- Meat al 9 97 2 86 3.05 
r¢ . oe . 4 ‘ . aw . °C ALISTS: Niea anlina » ak 265 

BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECI ly avedeete 2 45 2 37 | 

Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered Oo 1.212.470 1,109,270 861.570 544,350 Poultry egg 1.78 1.71 2.29 
> . aenn ct.9 ay i IDL, 4 vw ~ tnd . - 
. ~— — s Oct. 9 201.530 179.330 160,590 113,500 ee 
C the > aan Oct. 9 954,030 926,270 739,380 426,070 REAL ESTATE FINANCING IN NON-FARM 
Tetal pam, 5 Out 9 1.155,560 1.106.100 899.970 539.570 AREAS OF U. 8.—HOME LOAN a 
al Saies nth of u (000's omitted) 

Other transactions inftiated on the floor : o nes 45.950 BOARD Mon a» Aug oe . , $770,194 $733,724 $670,983 

Total purchases Oct. 9 404,660 291,660 264,560 145,95 Savings and loan association 4 155 437 122 483 
Sh = salen : Oct. 9 8,700 25.470 1,050 16,470 Insurance companie en ani 371240 310 061 
Othe s le Oct.9 344.000 202,460 236,300 128,330 Bank and trust companies 138.2 29 141,487 110,709 
Total ~ Ae, Oct. 9 372,700 327,930 257,350 144,800 Mutual saving bank 25 : 022 250 762 238 420 
eatin te f¢ the floor Individual! ae eye . » ae 
J Tet ro ery eee wee ee Oct. 9 474.740 347,880 257,015 182,447 | Misi ellaneous lending institutions 391,058 374,295 256,736 
ota chases non . a 2° @ | - acrieas oues = ons - 
: Oct. 9 69,430 64,300 31,070 33,600 | : 
Saas cae Oct. 9 464.383 374.130 303.167 218.809 Total $2,086,388 $2,026,945 $1,709,392 
Danek enon. a9 Oct. 9 533,813 438,480 334,237 252,409 
| Total round-lot tré ctions for account of member 7 —- dae =o 747 | SELECTED INCOME ITEMS OF U. 8. CLASS I 
) ret 7 case b — per Oct. 9 2,091,870 1,798,810 : . ¢ : + ; a RYS. (Interstate Commerce Commission )— 
; on Oct. 9 199.660 269,600 212 if 3.0 14 , ‘ It 
Short sales an 244 cne ait "0 OAT 773 20! Month ot July = . ‘ 
Other ‘oak wCt. 2 1,762,413 1,603,919 leet 92 a Net railway operating income $71,11 3,265 $79,680,336 oe eae 
7 : Oct. 9 2.062,073 1,872,510 1,491,557 936,779 th. 16,827,962 17,565,891 17,366,7 
Total sale Other income 87 941 227 97,246,227 111,788,412 
WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. 8. DEPT. Of Total incor ie aoe ag 3,350,927 3,411,270 3,145,710 
n LABOR — (1947-49 — 100): | we iaccare avaiiable for fixed eharges 84,590,300 93,834,957 108,642,702 
Commodity Group 109.4 109.7 110.0 cat aiaie timed enieees. .4- 52,663,106 61,813,815 74,892,413 
{ 7 All commodities _ --Oct. 26 109 6 9 99 a 943 Income after fixed charg 3.297.860 2,843,533 2,909,774 
- Farm product Oct. 26 —_. r re 3 | Other deductions 49,365,246 58,970,282 71,982,639 
‘ P _.._Oct. 26 103.2 103.3 104.5 104.5 Net income a a 9: 
Processed foods > = ~ . iipment ) 44.128.611 44,064,545 42,156,692 
t . Oct. 26 84.9 85.0 86.5 87.0 Depreciation (way & structure & equij one 24 447.421 51.878.806 
Meats . 4 114.5 114.6 - : . . * _ 15,780,480 ’ . . , 
- All commodities other than farm and foods Oct. 26 114.5 114.6 ? Federal income taxe . 
m. litie: : n fs Dividend appropriation 25,314,258 17,778,098 19,780,491 
: “Revised figure € Includes 625.000 barrels of foreign crude runs. § Based on new annual capacity of 124,330,410 On eae anna ge : pm : 2,008,695 1,425,190 4,474,575 
‘ tons as of Jan > 1954. as against the Jan. I, 1953 basis of 117,547,470 tons. metas ype i fixed charges..---—---- 2.65 2.93 322 
t Number of orders not reported since introduction of Monthly Investment Plan, °° 
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Scontinued from page 6 


Don’t Throttle the 
Private Works Program! 


things like river and harbor im- 
provements and the construction 
ef new highways. 

By stepping up work on such 
projects, the government would 
not only provide for the immedi- 
ate employment of thousands of 
men, but would also make a vital 
contribution to our nation al 
growth and development. So it is 
highly desirable, surely, that this 
should be done—and as I under- 
stand it, this has been done by 
Congress during the past year. 

But while this type of Public 
Works Program is of permanent 
benefit to the nation as a whole, 
let us admit frankly that it affords 
enly a stopgap solution to the 
problem of unemployment; be- 
cause seldom, indeed, does the 
average Public Works project pro- 
~vide continuing employment for 
auyone, after it has been com- 
pleted. While it is in progress, it 
gives temporary jobs to those who 
axe doing the work; but when it 
finished, these men are right 
back where they started. They are 
unemployed; and if they cannot 
find a job in private enterprise, 
they must wait for another gov- 
ernment program to get under 
way. 

In the case of most Private 
Works projects, however, it is all 
very different. When new in- 
dustrial facilities are built, they 
not only provide temporary work 
for the men who construct the 
g@lant and who produce the ma- 
chines and materials that go into 
it, but they also open up perma- 
nent jobs to the men and women 
who will operate the enterprise 
thereafter. 

For example, most of you know 
that U. S. Steel has recently com- 
gieted its great new mill at Mor- 
risville, Pa. At the peak of con- 
struction, some 9,000 men were 
engaged in building these facili- 
ties: but although their part of 
that job is now finished, this plant 
will continue—day in and day out 
—to give employment to about 
6,000 people. 

So there we have the first—and 
probably the most important—dif- 
ference between these two kinds 
of projects. Public Works can— 
and should — provide temporary 
relief in times of stress; but only 
by enlarging the Private Works 
‘Program can we open up perma- 
ment jobs for our growing labor 
ferce. There just isn’t any other 
answer to the problem. 


Taxes As They Are Teday 


Wow the second difference is 
Jargely economic; and it deals 
with taxes—if you will pardon the 
mention of that highly distaste- 
ful word in these otherwise happy 
surroundings. Maybe you heard 
the complaint which was voiced, 
not long ago, by a leading lady of 
the New York stage. She said that 
with taxes as they are today, a 
girl might as well marry for love! 

Well that, perhaps, is something 
less than a national tragedy; but 
what worries me is the fact that 
with taxes as they may well be 
‘tororrow, the poor girl is going 
to have to live on love as well. 
And Hazel assures me that it sim- 
Ply can’t be done. 

So I hope no one will accuse 
me of special pleading when I 
point out that Public Works must 
be paid for always out of taxes 
These taxes fall as a heavy bur- 
Gen on all those who are em- 
ployed; and furthermore they act 
as a powerful depressant upon the 
entire economy. Thus they tend 
to diminish the total number of 
permanent jobs and to delay the 
creation of new ones. 

But with Private Works, it is 
just the opposite. They do not 
eat taxes; they pay them—thus 


lightening the burden on their 
fellow men. Moreover, these 
projects are financed, voluntarily, 
out of savings which might other- 
wise lie idle; and more than 75% 
of this new capital goes, directly 
and indirectly, to the payment of 
wages. So by enlarging this pro- 
gram, we stimulate the economy 
and hasten the opening of new 
jcb opportunities. 

Now there are the simple facts 
of the case, and clearly there can 
be no doubt about the proper 
course of action. But right at this 
point, we come up against a third 
and final difference that cannot 
be overlooked. A Public Works 
Program can be started at the 
drop of an index. Congress and 
the President can turn it on, like 
a favcet, whenever the need 
arises. So it is the easy way out. 

But the size of the Private 
Works Program depends upon the 
individual, day-to-day decisions 
made by millions of our citizens. 
It cannot be enlarged by govern- 
ment edict. All that Congress and 
the President can do is to protect 
and preserve, in every proper way, 
the precious spark of incentive 
which prompts Americans to want 
to save and invest in job-creating 
enterprises. 

Yet whenever Congress tries— 
as it did this year—to encourage 
that type of investment, its actions 
are universally denounced by the 
very people who loudly insist that 
their hearts are bleeding for the 
unemployed. They demand jobs 
for all; but they oppose the only 
means by which this end can be 
permanently accomplished. Their 
solution of the problem would be 
to diminish existing incentives— 
not to enlarge them. And of 
course, it just doesn’t make sense. 

Did you ever stop to think what 
would happen if these misguided 
gentlemen actually had their way 

. if they succeeded in killing 
investment incentive and _ thus 
throttled the Private Works Pro- 
gram? Well, again, let’s just look 
at the facts: 


Capital Required to Create Jobs 


It takes about $12,000 of capital, 
on the average, to create a job 
for one man: and last vear, Amer- 
ican industry poured about $28 
billion into new plants and facili- 
ties. So, presumably, it main- 
tained and provided employment 
for some 2's million people who 
would otherwise be out of work. 
But let us suppose, purely for the 
sake of illustration, that private 
industry had NOT been able to 
obtain, from any source, the funds 
which it spent last year on these 
capital improvements. Suppose 
the government had had to pro- 
vide all these jobs through a Pub- 
lic Works Program. Where would 
it get the $28 billions? 

Now there is a widely-prevalent 
belief in the ranks of labor that 
this could be done very simply by 
merely soaking the rich some 
more; and certainly, that is the 
course which many of our most 
powerful political pressure groups 
would demand that Congress pur- 
sue. So I called upon the Tax 
Foundation in New York to make 
some calculations for me which 
were based on the latest official 
records of the Internal Revenue 


Bureau. And I asked them this 
question: 


“If the Federal Government had 
to raise $28 billion in new reven- 
ues—and if this money were to 
be taken from the highest possi- 
ble income brackets, without rais- 
ing the rates on the lower-bracket 
taxpayers—who then would pay 

. and how much?” 

Well, they have come un with 
an answer which may be as shock- 
ing to you as it was to me; be- 
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cause utterly incredible as it may 
seem, the truth of the matter is 
this: That if the Federal Govern- 
ment were to take from every tax- 
payer in this country, every penny 
of his taxable income above $2,000 
a year, it still wouldn’t get the $28 
billion! 

And let me make this perfectly 
clear, so there can be no misun- 
derstanding about it: Each tax- 
payer — after claiming his usual 
exemptions and deductions — 
would still pay a 20% income tax 
on his first $2,000—just as he does 
now; and then he would pay 100% 
on everything over $2,000. That 
mears that no man or woman in 
America would be permitted to 
keep more than $1,600 of taxable 
income a year. And the govern- 
ment would still be $3 billion 
short of raising the money it 
would need if it tried to take over 
the Private Works Program! 


The Effect of “Soaking the Rich” 


Now I do not know how the 
leaders of Organized Labor would 
feel about that; but I’m pretty 
sure our steelworkers wouldn't 
like it at all—and neither, I think, 
would the coal miners of West 
Virginia. Our standard of living 
in America would be reduced to 
the level of the Dark Ages. There 
would be little demand for new 
houses and new automobiles, or 
for millions of the refrigerators, 
washing machines, television sets, 
and other appliances which have 
become modern household neces- 
sities. Factory after factory would 
shut down, and we would have in 
this country the greatest depres- 
sion and the greatest mass unem- 
ployment that any nation—prob- 
ably, has ever known, 

Let us talk no more, then, about 
“soaking the rich”; nor can we, I 
fear, find any other tax formula 
that would yield this huge sum of 
money successfully. We must 
recognize frankly that the govern- 
ment never gets money except 
from the people themselves; and 
even if Congress should alter this 


formula in order to lighten the 
burden in the brackets above 


$2,000, then it would have to in- 
crease correspondingly the burden 
on those in the brackets below 
$2,000. So let us agree quite hon- 
estly that the rich have already 
been soaked, and that there's no 
one left to soak except the so- 
called poor, 


Inflation—A Despictable Tax 


And this holds true, of course, 
even if we turn to inflation as a 
solution of the problem; for in- 
flation, surely, is the most despict- 
able tax of all. It falls with crush- 
ing effect on the weakest, most 
defenseless groups in our econ- 
omy—upon the aged and the pen- 
sioners, and on the jobless work- 
ers who are now forced to spend 
whatever savings they once salted 
away in a bank, a government 
bond, an insurance policy, or in 
the old sugar bowl! in the cup- 
board. 

I shall not belabor the discus- 
sion of inflation now, but while 
We are on the subject, I should 
like merely to point out that the 
problem of full employment is by 
no means confined to the 2°4 mil- 
lion people who are out of work 
at this moment. Sometime in the 
next 20 years we must open up 
22 million additional jobs to ac- 
commodate our growing labor 
force; and at present rates this 
will require a capital investment 
of substantially more than a quar- 
ter trillion dollars in new facili- 
ties. (Yes, I said trillnon—not 
billion.) And what that kind of 
inflation would mean to our econ- 
omy, I leave it to you to imag- 
ine! 

So there are the plain, unvar- 
nished facts of the matter: and 
the time has clearly come, I think, 
when we ought to face up to them 
squarely. There is no use in talk- 
ing deceptively about gifts to the 
rich,” nor in speaking dishonestly 
of the “trickle-down theory.” If 
we really believe in maximum 


employment—and if we truly de- 
sire to make jobs for those who 
are now out of work—then cer- 
tainly there can be no honest 
doubt as to our proper course of 
action. 

We must acknowledge frankly 
the need for enlarging our Private 
Works Program —for surely we 
learned in the thirties the utter 
futility of Public Works as a 
means of providing permanent 
employment. 


Investment Incentive—Only Way 
to Provide Private Works 


We must also acknowledge, I 
think, that the only known way to 
expand Private Works is to pre- 
serve investment incentive and to 
encourage the hope of profit. 

And finally we must acknowl- 
edge, too, that this vital incentive 
has been substantially reduced in 
the past 20 years. Today the stock- 
holder’s share of the national in- 
come—the share which goes to 
him in the form of dividends—it 
much smaller than it ever was in 
any year of the 1930's. In fact it 
is less than half as large as it was 
in many of those depression years. 
Right now, moreover, the average 
percentage yield on_ industrial 
common stocks is lower than it 
has been at any time in the past 
seven years. And yet, as we sit in 
this room, the fact remains that 
these self-same stockholders, who 
pay for our Private Works Pro- 
gram, are the only group of peo- 
ple in this country whose income 
is subjected twice to Federal in- 
come taxes. Among all the eco- 
nomic groups in this country, they 
alone must suffer this unjust dis- 
crimination. 

Now let’s be honest about it. Is 
that the way to enlarge our Pri- 
vate Works Program? Is that the 
way to make jobs for the unem- 
ployed? 

No, my friends, make no mis- 
take about it. This is not—and 
never should be—a question of 
partisan, political debate. It is a 
simple, straight-forward problem 
in elementary economics. And it 
is also a clear-cut question of basic 
American philosophy. 

You know, we talk a lot, nowa- 
days, about the “greatest good for 
the greatest number,” but if we 
stop to think about it, that really 
isn’t what we mean at all. The 
“greatest number” has nothing 
whatever to do with it. 


Should we ignore the hardships 
of the unemployed merely because 
their number is so small? Should 
we tolerate injustice to investors 
on the grounds that they are a 
minority group, too weak to de- 
fend themselves against discrimi- 
nation? Do we really believe that 
the so-called “many” have some 
God-given right to exploit “the 
few”? 

Or do we believe—as our fore- 
fathers did—that every living soul 
in this nation has the same rights 
as every other, and that the wel- 
fare of each is a matter of equal 
concern to us all? 


Well, on that question, there can 
never be any division of thought 
among true Americans. What we 
honestly want, is the greatest good 
for the entire number—and for 
every man and woman in this 
land; and if, by some miracle, we 
can ever restore that homely phi- 
losophy to the public discussion of 
the grave national issues that con- 
front us in these troubled times— 
then truly we shall, in my humble 
opinion, have performed with 
God's help, the greatest possible 
service to every man who needs 
a job, to every man who has a 
job, and to every man who will 
seek a job, through all the years 
to come! 





Loewi Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue Frnancirat CHronicie) 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Roman G. 
Wild has become connected with 
Loewi & Co., 225 East Mason 
Street, members of the Midwest 
Stock Exchange. 


Zotox Pharmacal 
Stock Offered 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co., Inc. j; 
offering 100,000 shares of Zotox 
Pharmacal Co., Ine. commop 
stock at a price of $3 per share _ 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the common stock will be used py 
the company for working capita} 
Management plans to use approx. 
imately $60,000 to expand the 
sales of “Zotox”; $70,000 to jn- 
crease its sales of “Hydrotox” 
$70,000 for the promotion 0; 
“Triocin”; and the remainder 9; 
$30,000 for additional working 
capital. 7 

Zotox Pharmacal Co., Inc. js jp 
the business of developing for- 
mulae for new drug and medicina) 
products; of owning trademarks 
and licenses with respect to thei; 
production and sale; and of super- 
vising the production and dis- 
tribution of such products. The 
company has successfully devel- 
oped and marketed “Zotox,” »s 
poison ivy lotion; has recently 
completed the initial stages for 
the promotion of another product 
known as “Hydrotox,” a remedy 
for the relief of athlete’s foot 
ringworm and other fungus in- 
fections; and also expects to mar- 
ket in November, 1954, a formuls 
for the relief of acne, pimples an: 
blackheads, to be Known as 
“Triocin.” 


Gabriel Securities 
Offers Soil Builders 
Common Stock at $3 


Gabriel Securities, 3420 Bergen- 
line Avenue, Union, N. J., is of- 
fering publicly 100,000 shares o 
common stock (par 10 cents) o 
Soil Builders International Cor 
at $3 per share. 

Soil Builders Internationa 
Corp. was incorporated in Dela- 
ware on April 8, 1954 for the pur- 
pose of engaging principally ir 
the business of manufacturing ano 
selling soil builders, conditioners 
and fertilizers. 

The corporation is the manu- 
facturer, under a secret process 
of “Glorion,” a plant food, fertil- 
izer and soil builder with dis- 
tributiion in ten States and Can- 
ada. The plant is located in 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

On the company’s property is 
approximately 500,000 tons of cal- 
cium which is a necessary com- 
ponent part of the product Glor- 
ion. This amount is sufficient for 
the manufacture of approximately 
2,500,000 tons of Glorion. 

Of net proceeds, $11,000 will be 
repaid to S. Spencer Grean, Presi- 
dent, who has advanced that sum 
immediately prior to and after 
the incorporation of the company 
in order to expedite its operations 
prior to securing funds through 
this offering. Such advances were 
made in part payment for the 
purchase of the Tennessee plant 
purchase of raw materials, ano 
working capital. Approximatels 
$70,000 will be used for the pur- 
chase of additional raw materials 
and to increase the capacity 0 
the Tennessee plant from 40 tons 
to approximately 200 tons per day 
through the construction of addi- 
tional storage capacity, purchase 
of new equipment, modern baég- 
ging units and incorporation ot 4 
liquid nitrogen plant. Approx! 
mately $65,000 will be expende« 
for the piloting of a process t 
manufacture nitrophosphate proa- 
ucts under the patents of the com- 
pany. The balance of approx!- 
mately $74,000 will be added ™ 
the general funds of the compan) 
for general company purposes. 


Joins Bache Staff 


(Special to THe FPreancrat CHronicie 
GREENSBORO, N. C. — James 
H. Webb has been added to the 
staff of Bache & Co., 108 Wes! 
Market Street. 
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* ABS Trash Co., Washington, D. Cc. 

Oct. 26 (etter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of 7% 
preferred series stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents 
per share. Proceeds—To redeem preferred stock, pur- 
chase of property, construction and equipment and work- 
ing capital. Office—11 11th Street, S.W., Washington, 
D. C. Underwriter—None. 


* Air Express International Corp. 

Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 70,000 shares of common 
stock to be issued upon exercise of warrants. Price—At 
par (50 cents per share). Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Office — 90 Broad St., New York. 
Underwriters—Granbery, Marache & Co. and Bache & 
Co., both of New York; and Joseph Bruce of White 
Plains, N. Y. 


Alabama Gas Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 
Sept. 29 filed 84,119 shares of comon stock (par $2) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
Oct. 19 at rate of one new share for each 10 shares held 
(with an oversubscription privilege); warrants to expire 
Nov. 10. Price—$22 per share. Proceeds—For construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—Allen & Co., New York. 


Amalgamated Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sept. 1 (letter of notification) 2,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par three cents). Price—-10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Office 
—218 Atlas Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter— 
Ned J. Bowman Co., the same city. 


% American Bosch Arma Corp., Springfield, Mass. 

Oct. 19 (letter of notification) 8,000 shares of common 
stock (par $2). Price — At market (estimated at $11.75 
per share). Proceeds—To Allen & Co., New York, who 


is the selling stockholder. Underwriter — James Philips 
& Co., New York. 


American Buyers Credit Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Aug. 6 filed 5,000,000 shares of common stock to be is- 
sued to policyholders of American Buyers Insurance Co. 
and American Buyers Casualty Co., and employees. 
Price—To so-called “Expansion Policyholders” (various 
policyholders of both insurance companies), and em- 
ployees, at par ($1 per share); and to all other policy- 
holders in the insurance companies, $1.25 per share. 


Proceeds—To expand in the small loan field. Under- 
writer—None. 


American Buyers Insurance Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Aug. 18 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares of com- 
mon stock, being offered to stockholders of record Aug. 
16 on a pro rata basis; rights to expire on Nov. 12. 
Price— At par ($10 per share.) Proceeds—To ac- 
quire capital required by Arizona law for a stock benefit 


insurance company. Office—2001 East Roosevelt, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. Underwriter—None. 


1 Securities Now in Registration 


American Independent Reinsurance Co. 
Sept. 2 filed 900,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$4 per share. Preceeds—To be invested in secu- 
rities of other companies and for working capital. Office 
—Orlando, Fla. Underwriter — Goodbody & Co., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


American Uranium, Inc., Moab, Utah 
Aug. 18 (letter of notification) 3,320,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par (five cents per share). Proceeds— 
For exploration and development expenses. Underwriter 
—Ogden Uranium Brokerage Co., Ogden, Utah. 


Ampal-American Israel Corp., New York 

Sept. 17 filed $5,000,000 of 10-year 5% sinking fund 
debentures, series C, due 1964; $3,125,000 of 5-year dis- 
count debentures, series D; and $4,100,000 of 10-year dis- 
count debentures, series E. Price—Series C, at par; se- 
ries D $2,507,659.53, to yield return equal to compound 
interest at rate of 442% per annum, compounded; and 
series E $2,502,111.10, to yield 5%. Proceeds—For de- 
velopment and expansion of agricultural, industrial and 
commercial enterprises in Israel. Underwriter—None. 


% Andro Uranium Corp., Albuquerque,. N. Mex. 
Oct. 25 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—217 Third St., S. W., Albuquerque, N. M. Under- 
writer—None. 


Arkansas Natural Resources Corp. 
June 11 (letter of notification) 299,500 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 25 cents). Price—$l per share. Proceeds 
—For expenses incident to drilling for magnetic iron ore. 
Office—Rison, Ark. Underwriter—Eaton & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


% Atlas Credit Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nov. 1 (letter of notification) 74,800 shares of 20-cent 
cumulative convertible preferred stock (par $2.50) and 
74,800 shares of common stock (par 10 cents) in units 
of one share of each class of stock. Price—$4 per unit. 
Proceeds — For further expansion. Office — 2411 No. 
Broad St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. Underwriter—George A. 
Searight, New York. 

Automatic Remote Systems, Inc., Baltimore 
Aug. 4 filed 620,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents), of which 540,000 shares are to be offered to 
public and 80,000 shares to be issued to underwriter. 
Price—$3.75 per share. Proceeds—For manufacture of 
Telebet units and Teleac systems and additions to work- 


ing capital. Underwriter—Mitchell Securities, Inc., Bal- 
timore, Md. 


Aztec Oil & Gas Co., Dallas, Texas (11/17) 
Oct. 13 filed 285,005 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Oct. 29 at the rate of one new share for each 





NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


November 4 (Thursday) 


Hawaii (Territory of)___ _-- ills teeth tds tee ioene Bonds 
(‘Bids 10 a.m. EST) $6,500,000 
November 5 (Friday) 
ee BE Bn ne thntnncknnnawand Common 
(Ollering to stockholders—underwritten by Lee Higginson Corp.) 
599,215 shares 
Colorado Oil & Gas Corp.______..._____-- Preferred 


(Exchange offer to Derby Oil Co. common stockholders 
—-underwritten by Union Securities Corp.) $12,195,500 


November 8 (Monday) 


Holiday Plastics, Inc........-.. .....-.--- Common 
(Ss. D. Puller & Co.) $298,000 
National Fuel Gas Co.________________-__- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) 381,018 shares 
Shenandoah Gas Co.____-__- Debentures & Common 


(Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc.) $1,311,000 
Tarbell Mines, Ltd.._.___________________ Common 
(H. J. Cooney & Co.) $299,880 
n,n mene Common 
(Watling, Lerchen & Co.) $1,121,680 


November 9 (Tuesday) 

Cats Dever Giicnnccstindntitpeinne Common 
(Ira Haupt & Co.) 200,000 shares 

Missouri Insurance Co, _____________.__..Common 

(R. S. Dickson & Co. and A. G. Edwards & Sons) 
202,320 shares 
Panellit, Inc. __ _....... Common 
(Bear, Stearns & Co. and Lehman Brothers) 105,000 shares 


Penn Fruit Co...__________ Preferred and Common 
(Hemphill, Noyes & Co.) 100,000 shares of each 
Sierra Pacific Power Co.___________________Bonds 


(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $4,000,000 


Union Tank Car Co._________- ____._. .Commen 
(The First Boston Corp. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane) 380,000 shares 


November 12 (Friday) 


Glamur Products, Inc. — Common 
(Graham, Ross & Co., Inc.) $300,006 
November 15 (Monday) 

Mexican Gulf Sulphur Co. ‘ , Common 
(Van Alstyne, Noel & Co.) 200,000 shares 
Old Hickory Copper Co. a __..Common 
General Investing Corp.) $300,000 
Warren (J. C.) Corp. ; _.Common 
eneral Investing Corp $300,000 





November 16 (Tuesday) 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.___-- Debentures 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) $50,000,000 


Producing Properties, Ine..._Debs., Pfd. & Common 
(Hemphill, Noyes & Co., Shields & Co. and Rauscher, 
Pierce & Co.) $10,000,000 


November 17 (Wednesday ) 
Aztec Oil & Gas Co. ae See ee Common 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) 


Campbell Soup Co. ee ee 
(The First Boston Corp.) 1,300,000 shares 


November 18 (Thursday) 


Compo Shoe Machinery Corp. __.Preferred 
‘Loewi & Co.) $773,225 
Hackensack Water Co.__--- ‘ Common 
«Ofiering to common stockholders—-underwritten by The First 
Boston Corp. and White & Co.) 48,047 shares 
Tung-Sol Electric, Inc. __.Preferred 
‘Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.) $5,000,000 


November 23 (Tuesday) 


Black Hills Power & Light Co.____------ Preferred 
(Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.) $997,500 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc.._____-_-.--_Cemmen 
(Blyth & Co., Inc.) 100,000 shares 
Virginia Electric & Power Co.____------- Common 
(Bids to be invited) 600,000 shares 
November 30 (Tuesday) 

Interstate Power Co... aonoccucnonet SOtCETOS 
(Bids to be invited) $10,000,000 
Public Service Co. of New Hampshire __Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $12,000,000 
December 1 (Wednesday) 

Laclede Gas Co. i cet Bonds 
‘Bids to be invited) $15,000,000 
December 14 (Tuesday) 

New England Tele. & Tele. Co. .__- Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $30,000,000 
New Orleans Public Service Inc. _.___..__ Bonds 
Bid o be invited) $6,000,000 


December 15 (Wednesday ) 


Illinois Central RR Debentures 
EB t e invited $18,000,000 
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seven shares held; rights expire on Dec. 8. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To exercise an op- 
tion to purchase certain oil and gas production and un- 
developed leases from the Southern Union Gas Co., re- 
tire bank loans and to increase working capital. Under- 
writer—None. 


% Baldwin-Hill Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Nov. 1 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of commen 
stock (par $1), of which 20,000 are for account of com- 
pany and 10,000 for selling stockholders. Price—$6.50 
per share. Proceeds—To retire $83,600 of 6% deben- 
tures; reimburse treasury for retirement of 145 shares 
of 6% preferred stock (par $100) and for general work- 
ing capital. Business—Mineral wool products. Under- 
writers—Estabrook & Co., New York; and Dehaven & 
Townsend, Crouter & Bodine, Philadelphia, Pa. 


® Barium Steel Corp., New York (11/5) 

Oct. 12 filed 599,215 shares of common stock (par $3) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
at rate of one new share for each four shares held as ef 
Nov. 3 (with an oversubscription privilege); rights te 
expire Nov. 24. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To repay short-term loan made to subsidiary; 
a major portion for completion of seamless tube milk 
being constructed; and for general corporate purposes. 
Underwriter—Lee Higginson Corp., New York. 

Beckman Instruments, Inc 

Oct. 18 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment (to be related to 
market price at time of offering). Proceeds—To retitar 
$1,000,000 of short term unsecured notes and for expen- 
sion and working capital. Underwriter — Lehman 
Brothers, New York. Offering—Expected today (Nov. 4). 


Big Horn Uranium Corp., Ogden, Utah 
Sept. 23 (letter of notification) 4,000,000 shares of com-.- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds—-For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—3375 Harrison Blvd., Ogden, Utah. Underwriter 
—Allan W. Egbert Co., 2306 Iowa Ave., Ogden, Utah. 


Bikini Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Oct. 15 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Qf- 
fice — 705 First National Bank Bldg., Denver, Cele. 
Underwriter—l. J. Schenin Co., New York. 


* Black Hills Power & Light Co. (11/23) 
Nov. 3 filed 39,900 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $25—convertible through Nov. 30, 1964). Price—-Te 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To redeem 5.40% 
preferred stock, repay bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. 
* Blue Jay Uranium Corp., Elko, Nev. 
Oct. 15 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds—For ex- 
ploration and development vosts. Office—402 Hendersom 
Bank Bldg., Elko, Nev. Underwriter—Security Uranium 
Service, Inc., Moab and Provo, Utah. 

Brothers Chemical Co. (N. J.) 
Oct. 1 (letter of notification) 109,000 shares of commen 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2.75 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office 575 Forest St., Orange, 
N.J. Underwriter—Batkin & Co., New York. 


Burlington Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C. 

Oct. 1 filed 151,936 shares of 442% preference stock (par 
$100) and 546,969 shares of common stock (par $1) being 
offered in exchange for the 455,807 outstanding shatter 
of capital stock of Pacific Mills not now owned by Bur- 
lington Mills on the basis of one-third share of pre- 
ferred and 1% shares of common stock for each Pacific 
Mills share. The offer is to expire on Nov. 5, 1954, unless 
extended. Burlington Mills presently own 503,245 shares, 
or 52.4% of the outstanding Pacific Mills stock. Under- 
writer—None. 


® Cahokia Downs, Inc., East St. Louis, II. 

Aug. 30 filed 140,000 shares of common stock (par $}) 
being offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
Aug. 28. Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For construe- 
tion of racing plant. Underwriter—-None. The directors 
and their associates will purchase any unsold shares. 


California Tuna Fleet, inc., San Diego, Calif. 
Sept. 29 filed $4,000,000 of 6% sinking fund debentures 
due 1966 and 160,000 shares of common stock (par five 
cents) to be offered in units of a $500 debenture and 2@ 
shares of stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For purchase from National Marine Terminal, 


Continued on page 38 
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Continued from page 37 


Inc. of its undivided interest in 17 tuna clippers, subject 
to certain liabilities; for construction of four tuna clip- 
pers; and the balance for working capital and general 
corporate purposes. Underwriter — Barrett Herrick & 
Co., Inc., New York. 


@ Campbell Soup Co. (11/17) 

Oct. 27 vied 1,300,000 shares of capital stock (par $1.80), 
repersenting 13% of the total stock of the company. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. — Proceeds—To 
Estate of Dr. John T. Dorrance. Underwriter—The First 
Boston Corp., New York. 


Campbell Soup Co. ; 
iy 28 filed an aggregate of 150,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $1.80) for which options may be granted 
under the Stock Option Plan to regular full time salaried 
employees of the company and its subsidiaries. 


Canadian Delhi Petroleum Ltd., Calgary, Can. 
Oct. 5 filed 268,686 shares of capital stock (par 10 cents- 
Canadian) being offered for subscription by stockhold- 
ers of record Oct. 15, at the rate of one new share for 
each 12 shares held; rights to expire on Nov. 10. Price— 
$10 per share (U. S. funds) and $9.70 (Canadian funds). 
Proceeds—To be advanced to Canadian Delhi Oil Ltd., a 
wholly-owned subsidiary. Underwriter—None. 


Caramba McKafe Corp. of America 
Sept. 17 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of class 
A stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds— 
To purchase equipment and machinery and for working 
capital. Office—615 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. Under- 
writer—Garden State Securities, same city. 


* Carnotite Development Corp. 
Oct. 26 (letter of notification) 16,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Proceeds 
—For exploration and development expenses. Office— 
317 Main St., Grand Junction, Colo. Underwriter—West- 
ern Securities Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Carolina Resources Corp. 
Aug. 19 (letter of notification) 299,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To ac- 
quire claims and mining equipment, erect and equip 
processing plant, and for working capital. Oftice—Nan- 
tahala Bldg., Franklin, N. C. Underwriter — Allen E. 
Beers Co., Western Savings Fund Bldg., Phila. 7, Pa. 


*% Cascade Natural Gas Corp., Seattle, Wash. 
Oct. 27 (letter of notification) 23,625 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders on a 1-for-10 basis. Price — $6 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay bank loans and promissory notes. Office 
—Securities Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Underwriters—Blan- 
chett, Hinton & Jones, Seattle, Wash., and First Califor- 
nia Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Central Uranium & Milling Corp., Denver, Cole. 
Sept. 27 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price — 50 cents per share. 
Proceeds — For exploration and development expenses. 
Office — Empire Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriters— 


Gearhart & Otis, Inc., and Jay W. Kaufmann & Co., both 
of New York. 


® Certain-teed Products Corp., Ardmore, Pa. 
Sept. 28 filed 412,950 shares of common stock (par $1) 
being offered in exchange for 825,900 shares of capital 
stock (par $7) of Wm. Cameron & Co., Waco, Tex., at 
rate of one-half share of Certain-teed, plus $11.50 per 
share in cash for each share of Cameron stock. The 
offer expires on Nov. 25. 


% Chemecon Corp., Coopersburg, Pa. 
Nov. 1 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of capital 
stock (no par). Price—$6.25 per share. Proceeds—To 
build plant at Houston, Texas, and for working capital. 
Business—To extract fluorine contained in waste gases. 
Office—129 So. State St.. Dover, Del. Underwriter— 
Stein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore, Md. 
Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
Oct. 15 filed 996,304 snares of common stock (par $1) 
and 33,818 shares of $4 cumulative preterred stock (par 
$10) to be offered in exchange for preferred and com- 
mon shares of Home & Foreign Securities Corp. and Oils 
& Industries, Inc., common shares of common stock of 
Intercontinental Holdings, Ltd. and Intercoast Petroleum 
Corp. and capital stock of Colonial Trust Co. The offer 
is subject to deposit of not less than 90% of the stock 
of Colonial and not less than 80% of the stock of 
the first three companies mentioned above. 


*% Chinchilla Corp. of America, Linthicum, Md. 
Oct. 21 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par three cents). Price—25 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital, etc. Office—Hammonds 
Ferry Road, Linthicum, Md. Underwriter—Kelleher & 
Co., Washington, D. C. 
* Chinchilla Fur Farms, Inc., Golden, Colo. 
Oct. 27 (letter of notification) 00 shares of class A 
stock (par $10) and 15,000 shares of class B stock (the 
latter to be issued in exchange for chinchilla breeking 
stock. Price For class A, $10 per share. Proceeds 
For equipment, buildings. pens, operating capital, ete. 
Address—Route 3, Box 645, Golden. Colo. Underwriter 
—None. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
Oct. 18 (letter of notification) 3,853 shares of common 
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stock (no par). Price—At market ($18.75 * shar 
; r d é $ 9 per share on 
— 7 “4 Exchange on Sept. 30). Proceeds—To 
en Co., New York. Underwriter—J. R. Willis 
& Co., New York. a — 


® Colorado Oil & Gas Corp., Denver, Colo. (11/5) 
Oct. 7 filed 487,820 shares of $1.25 preferred stock (par 
$25), to be offered in exchange for common stock of 
Derby Oil Co. on a share-for-share basis. Underwriter 
—Union Securities Corp.. New York, and associates will 
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offer to purchase any of the preferred shares issued 
at $25 per share and accrued dividends. 


% Col-U-Mex Uranium Corp., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Oct. 25 (letter of notification) 2,900,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For exploration and development expenses. Office— 
320 Korber Bldg., Albuquerque, N. Mex. Underwriter 
—Whitney & Co., same city. 


Commodity Holding Corp. 
Oct. 6 (letter of notification) 1,460,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—20 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Business—Trading in 
commodities. Office—15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
N. J. Underwriter—Batkin & Co., New York. 


% Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston, Mass. 
11/18) 

Oct. 29 filed 30,929 shares of 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $25) to be offered first for sub- 
scription by common stockholders at the rate of one 
preferred share for each 10 common shares held. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For ex- 
pansion and working capital. Underwriter—Loewi & 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


* Consolidated Credit Corp., Charlotte, N. C. 

Oct. 25 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 20-year 6% 
subordinate sinking fund notes and 100 ten-year war- 
rants to purchase 20 shares‘of common stock to be sold 
in units of a $1,000 note and one warrant. Price-—$1,000 
per unit (each warrant is exercisable at $10 per share.) 
Proceeds —~To repay bank loan. Office — 22142 West 
Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. Underwriter—J. C. Wheat 
& Co., Richmond, Va. 


Consol. Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 

April 7 filed $50,000,000 of first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds, series K, due May 1, 1984. Proceeds—To be 
applied towards cost of redeeming $27,982,000 New York 
Steam Corp. first mortgage bonds and $25,000,000 West- 
chester Lighting Co. general mortgage bonds. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley 
& Co.; The First Boston Corp. Offering—Originally set 
for May 11, but has been postponed because of market 
conditions. No new date set. 


Constellation Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Oct. 11 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. -Price—At par (one cent per share). Pro- 
ceeds — For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—.206; Mercantile Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter 
—Petroleum Finance Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


® Cornbelt Insurance Co:, Freeport, Ill. 

Oct. 20 filed (amendment) 122,301 shares of common 
stock (par $1), representing the unsold balance of 
300,000 shares originally registered with the SEC. Price 
—$3 per share. Proceeds — For working capital and 
general corporate purposes. Underwriters—Cruttenden 
& Co. and Arthur M. Krensky & Co., Inc., both of 
Chicago, Ill. 

® Cott Beverage Co. (11/9) 

Aug. 27 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1.50), 
of which 120,000 shares are for the account of the com- 
pany and 80,000 shares for certain selling stockholders. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
expansion. Office—-New Haven, Conn. Underwriter— 
Ira Haupt & Co., New York. 


* Delta Theta Phi, Washington Convention, Inc. 
Oct. 18 (letter of notification) 200 shares of common 
stock (no par). Priee—$25 per share. Proceeds—To un- 
derwrite convéntion. Office—600 Munsey Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Underwriter—None. 
*% Deluxe Check Printers, Inc. 
Oct. 18 (letter of notification) 3,600 shares of common 
stock (par $10) to be offered for subscription by male 
employees pursuant to employees’ stock purchase plan. 
Price- $80 per share. Proceeds—For new facilities and 
equipment and working capital. Office —530 North 
Wheeler St., St. Paul, Minn. Underwriter—None. 
Desert Uranium Co., Sait Lake City, Utah 
Oct. 18 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock Price—At par (15 cents per share). Proceeds 
For exploration and development expenses. Office— 
924 Atlas Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter— 
Van Blerkom & Co., same city. 
Direkt-Form Corp. (N. J.) 
Oct. 21 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Business—In orthopedic appliance 
and allied fields. Office—151 Hackensack Ave., Hacken- 
sack, N. J. Underwriter—20th Century Pioneer Securi- 
ties Co., New York. 
Dole (James) Engineering Co. 
Sept. 17 (letter of notification) $217,524 of 5% convert- 
ible income notes due Jan. 1, 1961 being offered to stock- 
holders of record Oct. 14 on the basis of $1 of notes 
for each five shares of stock held; rights to expire on 
Nov. 10. Each $1 of notes is convertible into one share 
of common stock (par $1). Price—At par. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office—58 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Underwriter—None. 
* Dole (James) Engineering Co. 
Oct. 15 (letter 


of notification) 135,365 rights to sub- 
scribe to convertible 5% income notes (each five rights 
entitle holder to purchase $1 face amount of notes). 
Price—At market (estimated at 18 cents per right). 


ProceedsS—To selling stockholders. Underwriters—Brov 
& Co. and J. Barth & Co., both of San Franciso, Calif. 
* Edgemont Mining & Uranium Corp. 

Oct. 28 filed 3,000,000 shares of conimon stock (par one 
cent). Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds—For equip- 
ment, exploration on purchases of additional claims or 


leases. Office — Edgemont, S. Dak. 


Capper & Co., New York. 


* Educational Accessories Corp., Reno, Nev. 

Oct. 19 (letter of notification) 80,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To de- 
velop and construct a model “Picture Magnia” educa- 
tional device; the balance to be used for the manufacture 
of said device. Office—139 N. Virginia Street, Reno, 
Nev. Underwriter—None, offering to be made through 
Walter Keilwagen, President. 


Underwriter — 


Eula Belle Uranium, Inc. 
Oct. 18 (letter of notification) 5,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share, 
Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses, 
Office—506 First Security Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Underwriter—Utah Securities Co., same city. 


Falion Gas Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Oct. 20 (letter of notification) 5,400,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents) to be offered for subscription 
by stockholders of Colo-Kan Fuel Corp. for a _ period 
of 40 days; then to public. Price—5'z cents per share, 
Proceeds—For expenses incident to gas activities (and 
possibly uranium). Office—527 Ernest & Cranmer Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter — First Securities Corp, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Farnan & Seemann, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oct. 11 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of 6% cu- 
mulative convertible preferred stock to be offered for 
subscription by common stockholders of record Oct. 4 
on the basis of one share of preferred stock for each 
8.2 shares of common stock held; rights to expire on 
Nov. 17. Unsubscribed shares to be offered to employees, 
Price—At par ($50 per share). Proceeds—For working 
capital. Office—752 N. Highland Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Underwriter—None. 


Fidelity Acceptance Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Aug. 30 filed 6,000 shares of 7% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $25), to be offered to employees; $900,000 of 
534% capital debentures and 24,000 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative class E preferred stock (par $25). Price—At par. 
Proceeds—To reduce outstanding bank loans. Under- 
writers—M. H. Bishop & Co., Minneapolis. Minn.. and 
B. I. Barnes, Boulder, Colo. Statement effective Oct. 26. 


Financial Credit Corp., New York 
Jan. 29 filed 250,000 shares of 7% cumulative sinking 
fund preferred stock. Price—-At par ($2 per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Underwriter—E. J. Foun- 
tain & Co., Inc., New York. 


% Financial Industrial Fund, Inc., Denver, Colo. 
Oct. 29 filed 600,000 shares of capital stock and 20,000 
Systematic (Periodic Payment) Invesiment Plans ($24,- 
000,000) and 4,000 cumulative (iull-paid) investment 
certificates ($4,000,000). Price—For shares at market. 
Proceeds—For investment. 
*% Foster Fublications, Inc. (N. Y. ) 
Oct. 29 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital and general corporate purposes. 
Business—Publishes “Guide for Sport Fisherman.” Of- 
fice—165 Broadway, New York. Underwriter—None. 
Gatineau Uranium Mines Ltd. (Canada) 
Aug. 10 (Regulation “‘D’’) 300,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For explora- 
tion and development costs. Office — 100 Adelaide St. 
West, Toronto, Canada. Underwriter—McCoy & Willard, 
Boston, Mass. 
General Gas Corp. 
Sept. 22 filed 143,500 shares of common stock (par $5) 
being offered in exchange for common stock of Consol- 
ida.ed Gas Co. of Atlanta, Ga., on the basis of 63 /100ths 
of a share of General Gas for each Consolidated share. 
The offer is subject to deposit of at least 175,000 shares 
of Consolidated stock out of 210,000 shares outstand- 
ing. Underwriter—None. 
* Genera! Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Oct. 27 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares ot com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (25 cents per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For development and exploration expenses. Of- 
fice—404 Boston Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- 
writer—P. G. Christopulos & Co., same city. 
* G.ibert (William L.) Clock Corp. 


Oct. 20 (letter of notification) 150.000 shares of common 


stock (par $1). Price —$2 per share. Proceeds — For 
working and new equipment, and probably to reduce 
bank loans. Offiee—276 North Main Street. Winsted, 
Conn. Underwriter—-Singer, Bean & Mackie. Inc., New 


York. Offering—Expected today (Nov. 4). 

*% Glamur Procucts, Inc. (11/12) 

Oct. 27 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par two cents). Price—50 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay $10,000 loan and for working capital 
and advertising expenses. Office—119 S. McBride St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Underwriter—Graham Ross & Co., Int. 
New York. 


Great Chief Uranium Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 


Sept. 20 (letter of notification) 20,000,000 shares ° 
common stock. Price — At par (one cent per share) 
Proceeds — For exploration and development costs, et¢ 
Office — 412 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Underwriter—Havenor-Cayias, Inc., same city. 

* Great Southwest Land & Cattle Co., 

Phoenix, Ariz. 

Oct. 28 filed 1,250,000 shares of class A common stock 
to be offered to present and future holders of speci@! 
participating life insurance contracts issued by Grea! 


Southwest Life Insurance Co., and to the public gener 


ally. Price—At par ($1 per share. Proceeds—To leas 
land for operation of cattle business. Underwriter 
None. 
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Guif States Utilities Co. 

ay 14 filed 160,000 shares of preferred stock (par $100). 
Proceeds — TO redeem 50,000 shares of $4.50 dividend 
preferred stock, 60,000 shares of $4.40 dividend preferred 
tock, 1949 series, and 50,000 shares of $4.44 dividend 
preferred stock at the prevailing redemption prices of 
+105, $105, and $105.75, respectively. Underwriter—To 
he determined by_competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
Hers: Stone Webster Securities Corp.; Lehman 
Brothers and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Kuhn, 
oeb & Co.; Glore, Forgan & Co. and W. C. Langley & 
9. (jointly). Bids—Had tentatively been expected to be 
eceived up to 11:30 am. (EDT) on June 15 at The 
anover Bank, 70 Broadway, New York, N. Y., but of- 
ering has been postponed. 

Guif States Utilities Co. 

ay 14 tiled $24,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
Tine 1, 1984. Procecds—To redeem $10,000,000 of 3%% 
irst mortgage bonds due 1981 and $10,000,000 of 3%% 
irst mortgage bonds due 1983, and for general corpo- 
ate purposes. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
netitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
9. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Salo- 
on Bros. & Hutzler and Union Securities Corp.; Kuhn, 
oeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. (jointly); Lee 
igginson Corp. and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
jointly): Stone & Webster Securities Corp. Bids—-Had 
entatively been expected to be received up to 11 a.m. 
EDT) on June 15 at The Hanover Bank, 70 Broadway, 
ew York, N. Y., but offering has been postponed. 


Guif Sulphur Corp., North Kansas City, Mé. 
Sept. 15 filed 92,310 shares of 60-cent cumulative con- 
ertible preferred and participating stock (par 10 cents), 
»f which 57,310 shares are to be offered publicly at $10 
per share and 35,000 shares to be sold to V. V. Jacomini, 

pariner of Tehuantepec Co., on an investment basis, 
t $8.50 per share. Proceeds — For operating expenses 
nd explcration development. Underwriters — For the 
7,310 shares, Fridley & Hess and Crockett & Co., both 
bf Houston, Tex. 


Gunsite ®utte Uranium Corp. - 


Jct. 25 (letter of notification) 25,000,000 shares of capi- 
al stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Proceeds 


For exploration and development expenses. Office— 
B6 « West Broadway, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwirter 
Melvin G. Glegal & Co., same address. 

Hackensack Water Co. (11/18) 

Jct. 28 filed 48,047 shares of common stock (par $25) 
o be ottered for subscription by common stockholders 
pt the rate of one new share for each eight shares held 
as Of Nov. 17; rights to expire on Dec. 16. Price—To be 
upplied ky amendment. Proceeds — For capital addi- 
ions and to purchase securities of Spring Valley Water 
forks & Supply Co. Underwriters—The First Boston 
‘orp. and White, Weld & Co., both of New York. 


Hawkeye-Security Insurance Co., 
Vet. 4 (letter of notification) 6,000 shares of 5% cum- 
lative preferred stock. Price—At par ($50 per share). 
Proceeds — For general corporate purposes. Under- 
vriters—T. C. Henderson & Co., Inc. and Becker & 
ownie, Inc., both of Des Moines, Iowa. 


Headley (George L.) Associates, Inc. 
ct. 15 (letter of notification) 295,000 shares of com- 
mon siock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital. Underwriter—F. M. Hall & Co., 
iew York, N. Y, 

Holicay Plastics, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. (11/8-9) 
Jct. 29 ‘letter of notification) 149,500 shares of common 
tock (par 25 cents). Price—$2 per share, Proceeds— 
Or Working capital, etc. Underwriter—S. D. Fuller & 
0., New York. 


Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


ct. 18 of Virginia 


wal ‘etter of notification) 40,320 shares of capital 
~* K to be offered to stockholders of record Nov. 138, 
954 on the basis of one new share for each seven shares 
held. Price—At par ($5 per share). Proceeds—To $re- 
puce bat *« notes. Office—107 Valley Street, Emporia, 
a. Underwriter—None. 
Husky Oil Co., Cody, Wyo. 
oo 29 filed 14,899 shares of 6% cumulative _.st pre- 
cree Roce (par $100). Price — To be supplied by 
r . ment. Proceeds—To purchase outstanding shares 
+ lor ¥ referred stock of Gate City Steel Works, Inc. 
Omaha, and for drilling expenses, etc. Underwriter— 
irst Trust Co. of Lincoln, Neb. 
interstate Power Co., Dubuque, lowa (11/30) 
os ‘ed 200,000 shares of preferred stock (par $50). 
oe preg redeem 100,000 shares of 4.70% preferred 
* &\ s0<.90 per share (plus accrued dividends) and 
$2,000,000 of promissory notes. Underwriter— 
le ‘ermined by competitive bidding. Probabte bida- 
ith, Barney & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc. andsLeh- 
te ‘hers (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce: Fenner 
A te © and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). Bids 
Pelee to be received on or about Nov. 30. 
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and for caiptal expenditures. Office—1000 26th Street, 
Bay City, Miehe Underwriter — Hudson White & Co., 
Grand Rapids and Detroit, Mich. 


Lake Lauzon Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Aug. 2 filed 660,000 shares of common stock (par $1, 
Canadian), of which 500,000 shares are to be offered in 
behalf of the company and 160,000 shares for account 
of Percy E. Rivett. Price—40 cents per share, U. S. funds. 
Proceeds — For development and exploration expenses. 
Underwriter—To be named by amendment. 


* Land Titie insurance Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oct. 21 (letter of notification) 30,161 shares of capital 
stock (par $2.50). Price—$7.50 per share. Proceeds—To 
22 selling stockholders. Office—-3444 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—Lester, Ryons & Co., same 
city. 


Liberty Uranium Corp., Salt take City, Utah 
July 1 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—Three cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Office—-402 Darling 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Uranium 
Mart, Inc., 146 S. Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Loma Uranium Corp., Denver, Coio. 
June 18 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds—For explora- 
tion and development costs, purchase of equipment, and 
reserve for acquisition of additional properties. Under- 
writer—Peter Morgan & Co., New York. 


%* Loring Pharmacal Co., Inc. 

Oct. 25 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 

stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 

For inventory and selling and advertising expenses. Of- 

a Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Underwriter— 
one. 


Lunn Laminates, Inc. 
Oct. 15 (letter of notification) 8,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—At market (about $5.75 per 
share). Proceeds—To selling stockholder. Office—Oak- 
wood Road and West ilth Street, Huntington Station, 
Huntington, N. Y. Underwriter — Fahnestock & Co.,, 
New York. 


Mac Fos Uranium, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sept. 16 (letter of notification) 4,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Three cents per share 
Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Office 
—239 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter— 
Utah Securities Co., same city. 


Magic Metals Uranium Corp. 
Sept. 14 (letter of notification) 2,995,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price — 10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—65 East 4th South, Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- 
writer—Mid-Coninent Securities, Inc., the same city. 


Magic Uranium Co., Inc., Sait Lake City, Utah 
Oct. 15 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For development and exploration costs. Of- 
fice—529 Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Un- 
derwriter—I. J. Schenin Co., New York. 


Mercast Corp., N. Y. 
Sept. 30 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4.75 net to sellers. Pro- 
ceeds—To Atlas Corp. Office—295 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Underwriter—Franklin, Mayer & Bar- 
nett, New York City. 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 

Sept. 7 filed 448,868 shares of common stock (par $12.50) 
being offered in exchange for stock of the Marion 
Power Shovel Co. and Osgood Co. on the basis of three 
shares for each two Marion Power common shares, and 
two shares for each three shares of Osgood Co.’s class A 
and class B stock not held oy Marion Power Shovel Co. 
The offer will expire on Nov. 15. Underwriter—None. 


Metals & Mines Co., Reno, Nev. 
Oct. 13 (letter of notification) 2,950,000 shares of class 
A common stock. Price—10 cents per share. Proceeds— 
For exploration and development expenses. Office—220 
South Virginia St., Reno, Nev. Underwriter—None. 


Mexican Gulf Sulphur Co. (11, 15-18) 
Oct. 22 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 10¢). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
equipment, capital improvements and working capital. 
Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. 


Mississippi Power & Light Co. 

Sept. 3 filed 44,476 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100) to be offered in exchange for a like number 
of outstanding shares of $6 cumulative preferred stock 
(no par) on a share-for-share basis (with a cash 
adjustment). Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Union Securities 
Corp. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers: Blyth & Co., Inc. and Shields & Co. (jointly); 
White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly ); 
W. C. Langley & Co. and The First Boston Corp. Offer- 
ing—Temporarily postponed. 


@ Missouri Insurance Co. (11/9) 

Oct. 21 filed 202.320 shares of capital stock (par $5). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
certain selling stockholders. Underwriters—R. S. Dick- 
son & Co.. Charlotte, N. C., A. G. Edwards & Sons, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Monte Cristo Uranium Corp., Meab, Utah 
Oct. 5 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 
Underwriter—James E. Reed Co., 139 North Virginia 
St., Reno, Nev. 
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Monterey Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 13 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—20 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Underwriter—Muir, 
Dumke & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Moore Fabrics, Inc., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Sept. 24 (letter of notitication) 40,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($7.50 per share). Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—45 Washington St., Pawtucket, 
R. Il. Underwriter—Barrett & Co., same city. 
* Mutual Service Cooperative, St. Paul, Minn. 
Oct. 18 (ietter of notification) 500 shares of common 
stock. Price —$10 per share. Proceeds — For working 
capital. Office—1923 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 
Underwriter—None. 

National Fuel Gas Co. (11 8) 
Sept. 29 filed 381,018 shares of common stock (no par) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Nov. 8 on the basis of one new share for each 
ten shares held (with an oversubscription privilege); 
rights to expire Nov. 29. Proceeds—For investments in 
and advances to subsidiaries. Underwriter—None. 
* Natioral Metallizing Corp., Washington, D. C. 
Oct. 14 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 6% five-year 
debentures; 25,000 shares of class A common stock (par 
$1) and 50,000 shares of class B common stock (par $1) 
to be offered in units of $500 of debentures, 50 shares 
of class A common and 100 shares of class B common 
stock. Price—$500 per unit. Proceeds—For equipment 
and working capital. Office—930 Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. Underwriter—None. 


New Mexico Copper Corp., Carrizozo, N. M. 
June 14 (letter of notification) 198,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds 
—for acquisition of power plant, improvement of mill, 
development of properties and general corporate pur- 
i. Underwriter—Mitchell Securities, Inc., Baltimore, 


New Silver Belle Mining Co., Inc., Almira, Wash. 
Sept. 8 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares of common 
stock (par two cents). Price—10 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For exploration and development costs. Under- 
writers—Percy Dale Lanphere and R. E. Nelson & Co., 
both of Spokane, Wash. 

Northern California Plywood, Inc. 

Sept. 13 filed 300 shares of common stock (par $5,000) 
and 5,000 shares of 5% cumulative participating pre- 
ferred stock (par $100). Price—At par. Proceeds—To 
purchase properties of Paragon Plywood Corp. and pur- 
chase of raw materials. Office — Crescent City, Calif. 
Underwriter—None. Sales to be made through Raymond 
Benjamin Robbins. 


Northern Oil & Gas Corp., Bismarck, N. D. 

Sept. 16 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of 6% 
preferred stock (par $1) and 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered in units of five shares of 
preferred and one share of common stock. Price—$6 per 
unit. Proceeds—For oil and gas exploration. Office— 
408% main St., Bismarck, N. D. Underwriter—Trans- 
western Investment Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


Oid Hickory Copper Co., Phoenix, Ariz. (11/15) 
Oct. 7 (letter of notification) 750,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—40 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For mining expenses. Offices — Mayer-Heard 
Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz., and 2 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Underwriter—General Investing Corp., New York. 

* Omar, Inc., Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 26 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by employ- 
ees under an employee proprietary stock option plan 
(3,317 shares within the 12-month period commencing 
Nov. 9, 1954, and the remainder in subsequent years). 
Price—At the then current market price. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—i1919 Haney St., 
Omaha, Neb. Underwriter—None. 


® Oregon Washington Telephone Co. 
Oct. 7 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative preferred stock being offered for subscription by 
present preferred stockholders on an allotment basis; 
rights to expire on Nov. 19. Price—At par ($100 per 
share). Proceeds—To retire bank loan. Office—Hood 
River, Ore. Underwriter—-Zilka, Smither & Co., Inc, 
Portland, Ore. 

Pacific Telephone & Telegram Co. (11/16) 
Oct. 20 filed $50,000,000 of 35-year debentures due Nov. 
15, 1989. Proceeds——-To redeem a like amount of 3l-year 
4% debentures due Sept. 15, 1984. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co.. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; White, 
Weld & Co., Lehman Brothers and Union Securities 
Corp. (jointly). Bids Expected to be received at 195 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., up to 11:30 a.m. (EST) 
on Nov. 16. 


Pan-American Uranium, Inc. 
Sept. 20 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price 50 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Of- 
fice—100 West 10th St., Wilmington, Del. Underwriter 
—Hale & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


® Pan-Israel Oil Co., Inc. - 

Sept. 21 filed American voting trust certificates for 
900,000 shares of common capital stock (par one cent), 
of which 750,000 shares are to be publicly offered. The 
remaining 150,000 shares are to be optioned to under- 
writers. Price—Last sale on American Stock Exchange 
day preceding the offering Proceeds—For exploratory 
drilling and development of presently held acreage in 
Israel. Underwriter—Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New York. 
Offering—Expected any day. 
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i ne., Skokie, Hl. (11/9) 

ig eed 105,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 60,000 shares are for the account of the com- 
pany and 45,000 shares for the account of certain selling 
stockholders. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For expansion program. Business—Manufac- 
tures modern automatic contro] and data reduction sys- 
tems. Underwriter — Bear, Stearns & Co., and Lehman 
Brothers, both of New York. 


Paramount Uranium Corp., Moab, Utah 
Oct. 7 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par (five cents per share). Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office—325 Main St., Moab, Utah. 
Underwriter—Van Blerkom & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Pay Day Uranium Co., Las Vegas, Nev. R 
Oct. 15 (letter of notification) 2,500,000 shares of capital 
stock (par two cents). Price—10 cents per snare. Pro- 
ceeds—For exploration and development costs. Office— 
230 Fremont St., Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—Allied 
Underwriter Co., the same city. 
® Penn Fruit Co., Inc. (11/9) 

Oct. 22 filed 100,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $50). Price —To be supplied by 


amendment. Proceeds— For expansion program and 
working capital. Underwriter—Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 
New York. 


® Penn Fruit Co., Inc. (11/9) 

Oct. 22 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
certain selling stockholders. Underwriter —- Hemphill, 
Noyes & Co., New York. 


Petersburg & Hopewell Gas Co. 

Oct. 15 (letter of notification) 13,750 shares of common 
stock (par $10) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders; then to public. Price—To stockholders, $11.75 
per share; and to public, $12.75 per share. Proceeds— 
For additions and improvements to property, etc. Office 
—22 S. Sycamore St., Petersburg, Va. Underwriter— 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., Lynchburg, La. 


% Producing Properties, Inc., Houston, Texas 
(11/16) 

Oct. 26 filed $7,500,000 of 5% debentures due 1969; 100,- 
000 shares of 6% preferred stock (par $25) and 1,000,- 
000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents) to be offered 
in units of $75 principal amount of debentures, one share 
of preferred stock and 10 shares of common stock. Price 
—$106 per unit. Proceeds—For acquisition of properties. 
Business—To purchase interests in producing oil and 
gas properties, and related activities. Underwriters— 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. and Shields & Co., both of New 
York, and Rauscher, Pierce & Co., of Dallas, Tex. 


% Provident Security Life Insurance Co. 

Oct. 18 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered to holders of life insurance 
policies issued by company. Price—$2 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For capital and surplus. Office — 107 Mayer- 
Heard Bidg., Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter — None, but 
James C. Gregory, President, will handle sales. 


Quaker Warehouse Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sept. 10 filed $900,000 of 10-year 6% debentires due 
Sept. 1, 1964, to be offered to stockholder members of 
Quaker City Wholesale Grocery Co., a 100% cooperative 
retail grocer owned organization. Price—At par. Pro- 
ceeds—To purchase building, and for modernization and 
improvements. Underwriter—None. 


* Resort Airlines, inc., Miami, Fla. 
Oct. 21 (letter of notification) 1,190,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents) to be made to stockholders on 
a pro rata basis. Resort Airlines, Inc. (Del.), parent, has 
«the right to purchase up to 84% of the offer. Price— 
20 cents per share. Proceeds—To reduce accounts pay- 
able and for working capital. Address—Box 242, Inter- 
national Airport, Miami, Fla. Underwriter—None. 
*% Roton Tire Chain Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Oct. 27 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For increased in- 
ventory, working capital, sales and production expenses, 
etc. Office—150 Tejon St., Denver, Colo. Underwriter— 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc., same city. 

Samico! Uranium Corp., Santa Fe, N. M. 
Sept. 14 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For develop- 
ment and exploration expenses, etc. Underwriters—R. 


V. Klein Co. and McGrath Securities Corp., both of 
New York. 


San Juan Racing Association (Puerto Rico) 
Oct. 1 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—-$3 per share. Proceeds—To 
build and operate a_ horse-racing establishment. in 
Puerto Rico. Office—-Flamingo Bldg., Santurce, P. R. 
Underwriter—Hunter Securities Corp., New York. 


* Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Hl. 

Nov. 2 filed 25,000 memberships in Savings and Profit 
Sharing Pension Fund, together with 700,000 shares of 
capital stock which may be purchased by the Fund. 


Shenandoah Gas Co., Lynchburg, Va. (11/8) 

Oct. 18 filed $741,000 of 6% sinking fund debentures 
due 1979 and 114,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered in units of $6.50 principal amount of de- 
bentures and one share of stock. Price—$11.50 per unit. 
Proceeds — To repay bank loans, repurchase shares of 
common stock of company, for construction program and 
other general corporate purposes. Underwriter — Scott 
Horner & Mason, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. ‘ 


Sierra Pacific Power Co. (11/9) 


Oct. 8 filed $4.000,000 of first mortgage bonds due Nov. 
1, 1984. Proceeds—To redeem $1,590,000 of 33,¢ 


to repay ban!) 


> bonds, 
KN loal ; & q 


Un- 


ior construction program. 
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derwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp. and Dean Witter & Co. 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. Bids—To be received 
up to 11 a.m. (EST) on Nov. 9 at 49 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Slick Rock Uranium Development Corp. 

Oct. 8 (letter of notification) 2,900,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents), including shares for option to 
underwriter and prior property owner to be amended. 
Price—10 cents per share. Proceeds—For development 
and exploration expenses. Office—Newhouse Hotel, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Van Blerkom & Co., 
same city. 


Solomon Uranium & Oii Corp., Inc. 

Oct. 7 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price — 10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Offices — 506 Beason 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah, and 1016 Baltimore Blidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. Underwriter—E. R. Bell & Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Somerset Telephone Co., Norridgewock, Me. 
June 11 (letter of notification) 2,200 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($5 per share). Proceeds—For ex- 
pansion and new equipment. Underwriters—E. H. Stan- 
ley & Co., Waterville, Me.; and Clifford J. Murphy Co., 
Portland, Me. 

Stardust, Inc., Reno, Nev. 

July 9 filed 621,882 shares of preferred stock (par $10) 
and 621,882 shares of common stock (par one cent) to be 
offered in units of one share of each class of stock. Price 
—$10.01 per unit. Proceeds—For purchase of land and to 
construct and equip a luxury hotel. Underwriter—None. 


® Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 

Oct. 15 filed 8,969,055 shares of capital stock (par $15) 
being offered in exchange for Humble Oil & Refining 
Co. capital stock on the basis of nine shares of Standard 
for 10 shares of Humble. The offer is subject to tender 
of at least 2,765,616 shares so that Sandard will own at 
least 80% or more of the Humble Oil capital stock. The 
offer expires on Nov. 30, 1954. Underwriter—None. 


Star Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 2 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds — For exploration and development costs. 
Underwriter—Ned J. Bowman Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


*% Stouffer Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 

Oct. 19 (letter of notification) 1,500 shares of common 
stock (par $2.50). Price—Not to exceed $22.50 per share. 
Proceeds—To Gordon Stouffer, Chairman of the Board. 
Underwriter—Ross, Borton & Simon, Inc., Cleveland, O. 


Stylon Corp., Milford, Mass. 
Sept. 27 filed 650,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered to the holders of the $1,300,000 City of 
Florence, Ala., 5% first mortgage industrial develop- 
ment revenue bonds on the basis of 500 shares of stock 
for each $1,000 bond up to and including Aug. 31, 1958; 
333 shares per $1,000 bond thereafter and up to and 
including Aug. 31, 1963; 250 shares thereafter and up 
to and including Aug. 31, 1968; and 200 shares there- 
after to Oct. 15, 1977. It is the present intention of the 
management of the company to hold any bonds so 


tendered for the purposes of receiving tax-free income 
thereon. Underwriter—None. 


Superior Uranium Co., Las Vegas, Nev. 
Sept. 1 (letter of notification) 29,910,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Proceeds 
—For development and exploration costs. Office—Medi- 
cal Arts Bldg., Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—Uranium 
Brokers, Inc., the same city. 


Sytro Uranium Mining Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas 
Sept. 9 (letter of notification) 2,975,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development of proper- 
ties. Office — 1406 Life of America Building, Dallas, 


Texas. Underwriter — Western Securities Corp., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Tacony Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Aug. 17 (letter of notification) 1,700,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—10 cents per share. Proceeds—For 
exploration and development expenses. Office — 317 
Railway Exchange Building, Denver, Colo. Underwriter 
—E. I. Shelley Co., Denver, Colo. 


Tampa Marine Co., Tampa, Fla. 

Sept. 28 filed 300,000 shares of class A stock (par $1), of 
which Gulf-Atlantic, Inc., Tampa, Fla., has agreed to 
purchase for distribution not less than 165,000 shares 
and to use its best efforts to sell the balance. Price—$3 
per share. Proceeds — For construction of stevedoring 
facilities, purchase of additional barges and working 
capital. Underwriter—Gulf Atlantic, Inc., Tampa, Fla. 


Tarbell Mines, Ltd. (Canada) (11/8) 
Sept. 24 (Regulation “D’’) 599,760 shares of common 
stock (par $1—Canadian). Priee—50 cents per share. 
—U. 5S. funds. Proceeds—For exploration and develop- 
ment expenses and acquisition of property. Underwriter 
—H. J. Cooney & Co., New York. 


Temple Mountain Uranium Co. . 
Oct. 7 (letter of notification) 3,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 24% cents). Price — 3 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—39 Exchange Place, Salt Lake City, Utah. Un- 
derwriter—Walter Sondrup, same city. 


Texas International Sulphur Co. 
June 21 filed 455,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), of which 385,000 shares are to be offered for 
subscription by common stockholders at the rate of one 
new share for each 4% shares held; and 70,000 shares 
are for account of certain selling stockholders. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For exploration 


and drilling, and payment of bank loans and advances 
Underwriter—Vickers Brothers, New York, on a “best e¢. 
forts” basis. 


Thunderbird Uranium Co., Reno, Nev. 
Aug. 3 (letter of notification) 1,800,000 shares of com. 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — 15 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining activities. Office—206 N. Virgini, 
St., Reno, Neb. Underwriter—Stock, Inc., Salt Lake City, 


% Trade Winds Co., Thunderbolt, Ga. 

Nov. 1 filed 112,500 shares of common stock (par $1) 
of which the company proposes to sell 37,500 shares anc 
selling stockholders 75,000 shares. Price—$4.50 per share. 
Proceeds — For working capital. Underwriters — Court, 
& Co., Atlanta, Ga., and Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., Inc, 
Savannah, Ga. 


Trans-Continental Uranium Corp. 
Oct. 1 (letter of notification) 2,990,000 shares of com. 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Pro. 
ceeds—For exploration and development costs. Office 
—358 S. 3rd St. East, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter 
—Western Securities Corp., same city. 


Triassic Uranium, Inc., Casper, Wyo. 
Sept. 20 (letter of notification) 30,000,000 shares of 
common stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Pro. 
ceeds—For exploration and development costs. Office— 
300 Consolidated Royalty Bldg., Casper, Wyo. Under. 
writer—Glen E. Hendershot, 2520 Deming Blvd., Che- 
yenne, Wyo. 
% Tung-Sol Electric, Inc. (11/18) 
Nov. 1 filed 100,000 shares of convertible preferred stock 
(par $50). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—For expansion and general corporate purposes, 
Underwriter—Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc., New York. 


Ucolo Uranium Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sept. 13 (letter of notification) 2,800,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price — 10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Of- 
fice—906 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Un- 
derwriter—Western Securities Corp., the same city. 


Uintah Uranium, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Oct. 5 (letter of notification) 15,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Two cents per share 
Proceeds — For exploration and development costs 
Office—424 Judge Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- 
writer—James E. Reed Co., same city. 


Union Compress & Warehouse Co. 

June 25 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—To 35 
selling stockholders. Office — Memphis, Tenn. Under- 
writers—Leftwich & Ross and Mid-South Securities Co, 
both of Memphis, Tenn. 

Union Tank Car Co. (11/9) 

Oct. 25 filed 380,000 shares of capital stock (no par). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To the 
Rockefeller Foundation, present owner of 480,000 shares 
Underwriters—The First Boston Corp. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, both of New York (latter tc 
handle books). 

United States Lithium Corp. 

Sept. 9 (letter of notification) 2,990,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For expense incident to extraction operations. 
Office—i111 Walker Bank Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Underwriter—Thornton D. Morris & Co., the same 
city. 

Universal Petroleum Exploration & Drilling Corp. 
Oct. 4 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price — At par ($1 per share). Proceeds — For 
cost of Driller Boy (drilling equipment which company 
rents out), and working capital. Office—c/o Edwin J 
Dotson, attorney-at-law, Simon Bldg., 230 Fremont St., 
Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—Robert B. Fisher In- 
vestments, 510 South Fifth St., Las Vegas, Nev. 


Upper Peninsula Power Co. 
Oct. 7 filed 30,625 shares of common stock (par $9) being 
offered for subscription by common stockholders of rec- 
ord Oct. 26 at the rate of one new share for each eigh' 
shares held; rights to expire Nov. 10. Price — $22 per 
share. Proceeds—To purchase stock of Upper Peninsula 
Generating Co. (a 50% owned affiliate) and for genera: 
corporate purposes, including company’s construction 
program. Underwriters — Kidder, Peabody & Co. anc 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, both of New York. 


Urainbow, Inc., Sait Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 31 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par two cents). Price—15 cents per share. 
Proceeds — For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—908 Kearns Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- 
writer—Austin B. Smith Brokerage Co., the same city. 
Uranium Corp. of Colorado 
Sept. 23 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For exploration and development costs. Office — 1°" 
East 60th St., New York, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Uranium Mines, Inc., Wallace, Idaho 
Oct. 1 (letter of notification) 1,450,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Priee—20 cents per share 
Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Of- 
fice—Scott Bldg., Wallace, Idaho. Underwriter—Hunte! 
Securities Corp., New York. 


Uranium of Utah, Inc., Provo, Utah 


Sept. 14 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 1 cent). Priee—10 cents per share 


Preceeds—F or exploration and development costs. Offic? 

227 N. University Ave., Prevo, Utah. 

Bay Securities Corp., New York. 
Utaco Uranium, Inc., Sait Lake City, Utah 

Oct. 7 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of co” 

mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per sha! 

For exploration and development costs 
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—20 ; ii, 
e420 Felt Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. Un 
fice (Western Securities Corp., Las Vegas, Nev. 


x Uranium Co. 7 
orn (ner of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock (par three cents). Price—Six cents per share. 
proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—430 Judge Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- 
writer—Mid-Continent Securities, Inc., same city. 


Premier Uranium Co. 
or (letter of notification) 5,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
proceeds—For expenses incident to mining operations. 
Office — 516 Continental Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Underwriter—J. E. Call & Co., same city. 


Utah Uranium Corp., Las Vegas, Nev. 
Aug. 20 (letter of notification) 10,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock (par 1 cent). Price — Three cents per share. 
proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—1818 Beverly Way, Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter 
_First Western Securities, same city. 


* Valley Telecasting Co., Mesa, Ariz. 

Oct. 22 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). Proceeds— 
for working capital and to repay indebtedness. Office 
98 South Macdonald St., Mesa, Ariz. Underwriter — 
None. 

* Vanadium Uranium Corp., Seattle, Wash. 

Oct. 21 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price —10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Office 
531 Malden, Seattle, Wash. Underwriter — Virgil D. 
Nordstrom, same address. 


* Vestales Uranium & Thorium Corp. 

Oct. 19 (letter of notification) 10,000,000 shares of 
common stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). 
Proceeds — For exploration and development costs. 
Office—Geneva Finance Bldg., American Fork, Utah. 
Underwriter—Doxey Investment Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


@ Victory Exploration & Mining Co. 
Oct. 15 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent) and 250,000 shares of preferred 
stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For exploration and development expenses. Of- 
fice—215 Kerber Bldg., Albuquerque, N. M. Underwriter 
—None. 

Vigorelli of Canada, Ltd. (Canada) 
Aug. 9 (Regulation “D”) 96,770 shares of 8% preferred 
stock (par $2) and 96,770 shares of common stock (par 
$1) in units of one share of each class. Price—$3.10 
per unit. Proceeds—For exploration and development 
expenses. Office—1812 St. Catherine St. West, Montreal, 
Canada. Underwriter—B. Fennekohl & Co., New York. 


@ Virginia Electric & Power Co. (11/23) 

Oct. 22 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par $10) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
Nov. 23 on the basis of one new share for each 10 shares 
held; rights to subscribe Dec. 8. Price—-To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds — For construction program. 
inderwriter—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ling. Probable bidders: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane; Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 


Vulcan-Uranium Mines, Inc., Wallace, Idaho 
Oct. 15 (etter of notification) 1,500,000 shares of com- 
ion stock. Priee—At par (five cents per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For expenses incident to mining operations. Ad- 
dress—P. O. Box 289, Wallace, Idaho. Underwriter—Al- 
ien J. Teske, d/b/a Wallace Brokerage Co., Samuels 
‘iotel, Wallace, Idaho. 
® Warren Corp., Tulsa, Okza. 
Sept. 27 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$5.25 per share. Proceeds—To retire outstanding 
lotes, purchase and develop additional leases and over- 


a royalties, etc. Underwriter— None. Statement 
vithdrawn., 


Warren (J. C.) Corp. (11/15) . 
ct. 25 Getter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
lo purchase equipment, liquidate debt to individuals 
ind for working capital. Office—21 Hanse Ave., Free- 


port, = My Underwriter — General Investing Corp., 
Yew! ork. 


Warren Oil & Uranium Mining Co., Inc., 
. Denver, Colo. 
‘ug. 6 filed 65,000,000 shares of common stock (par one 
ent). Price--7'5 cents per share. Proceeds—To pur- 
Nase mining claims and exploratory equipment, and for 
Xploration costs. Underwriter—Weber Investment Co., 
>alt Lake City, Utah. 


Washington Natural Gas Co., Clarksburg, Va. 
ept. 20 lett of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
Price--At the market (estimated at $1.371% per 
Proceeds—To Elizabeth D. Hardman, the sell- 
‘ockholder, Underwriter—Barrett Herrick & Co., 
New York, 

*® Weco Products Co., Chicago, Il. 

“rs tiled 182,984 shares of common stock (par $1). 
we io be supplied by amendment (approximately 
fon pe share), Proceeds- To selling stockholders. Un- 
Wwriter—Bacon, Whipple & Co., Chicago, III. 


Ro ost Coast Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Tex. 
fee tae 1952 filed $29,000,000 12-year 6% debentures 
( ec. 15, 1964, and 580,000 shares of common stock 
— 50 cents) to be offered in units of one $50 deben- 
a end one share of stock. Price—To be supplied by 
addi Proceeds—From sale of units and 1,125,000 
55 On shares of common stock and private sales of 
;:J00,000 first mortgage bonds to be used to build a 
ows Inide crude oil pipeline. Underwriters — White, 
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Weld & Co. and Union Securities Corp., both of New 
York. Offering—Postponed indefinitely. 


West Coast Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Nov. 20, 1952 filed 1,125,000 shares of common stock (par 
60 cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
eeeds—Together with other funds, to be used to build 
pipeline. Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. and Union 
Securities Corp., both of New York. Offering—Post- 
poned indefinitely. 

Western Central Petroleums, Inc., N. Y. 
Sept. 16 (letter of notification) 133,333 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—At market (estimated at 
361% cents). Proceeds—To certain selling stockholders. 
Office — 32 Broadway, New York. Underwriter —S. B. 
Cantor Co., New York. 


Western Fire & Indemnity Co., Lubbock, Texas 
Oct. 18 filed 30,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price—$25 per share. Proceeds—To establish reserve to 
qualify company to do business in States other than 
Texas. Underwriter—None. 


Western Plains Oil & Gas Co. 

May 24 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$4.75 per share. Proceeds—To redeem 1,250 out- 
standing preferred shares ($125,000), to repay bank 
loan, etc. ($2,500); for purchase or acquisition of addi- 
tional mineral interests, leases and royalties in the 
United States and Canada and for other corporate pur- 
poses. Office—Glendive, Mont. Underwriter—Iirving J. 
Rice & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Western Precipitation Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oct. 21 filed 60.000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$8.75 per share. Proceeds—For working capital, 
etc. Business—Designs, manufactures and installs equip- 
ment used for clearing industrial gases. Underwriter— 
Wagenseller & Durst, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

@ Woodbury (Conn.) Telephone Co. 

Sept. 10 (letter of notification) 2,650 shares of common 
stock being offered for subscription by stockholders of 
record Oct. 15, 1954 in the ratio of one new share tor 


each share held; with rights to expire on Nov. 12. Price : 


—At par ($25 per share). Proceeds—For construction 
program. Underwriter—None. 


World Uranium Mining Corp. 
July 21 (letter of notification) 9,996,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Three cents per 
share. Proceeds—For exploration and development ex- 
penses. Office—323 Newhouse bldg., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Underwriter—P. G. Christopulos & Co., same city. 


Wyoming Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 23 (letter of notification) 9,166,667 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 1 cent). Price—Three cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 
Underwriter—James E. Reed Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Wytex Oil Corp. 

Sept. 17 (letter of notification) $290,000 of 10-year 5% 
sinking fund debentures (with warrants) being offered 
to class A and for class B stockholders of record Aug. 29 
on the basis of $500 of debentures for each 50 shares of 
stock held; rights to expire on Nov. 30. Price—At par. 
Proceeds—To reduce bank loans and for development of 
company’s wells in Weston County, Wyo. Office — 100 
State St., Albany 7, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Yard-Man, Inc., Jackson, Mich. (11/8-12) 
Oct. 18 filed 160,240 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Price—$7 per share. Proceeds—To certain selling stock- 
holders. Business—Manufactures hand and power lawn 
mowers, and related gardening equipment. Underwriter 
—Watling, Lerchen & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Zenith Uranium & Mining Corp. 
July 12 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For mining operations. Underwriter—Sheehan & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Prospective Offerings 


Aluminium, Ltd. 
Oct. 13 it was announced stockholders on Nov. 23 will 
vote on increasing the authorized capital stock from 
10.000.000 shares (9,026,234 shares outstanding) to 20,000,- 
000 shares (no par value) of which a part may be of- 
fered for subscription by stockholders. Price—It is ex- 
pected that the proceeds will amount to approximately 
$40.000.000. Proceeds—For expansion program. Dealer 
Managers—lIn April, 1953, The First Boston Corp., A. E. 
Ames & Co.. Ltd.. and White, Weld & Co. managed a 
group of soliciting dealers to procure subscriptions for 
the shares. Offering—Probably early in 1955. 


*% Armour & Co. 

Oct. 7 it was announced company plans to offer new 
securities (including subordinated income debentures) 
in exchange for outstanding $6 cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (with dividend arrearages of $18 per 
share). Directors meet on Nov. 4. Financial Advisor— 
Wertheim & Co., New York. 


*% Australia (Commonwealth of) 

Nov. 1 it was reported sale of $25,000,000 of bonds to 
mature in 1969 is planned. Proceeds — To refund 5% 
bonds due in 1955. Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co., 
New York. Offering—Expected late in November. 


Axe Atomic & Electronic Fund 
Sept. 20 it was reported securities of this new closed-end 
fund will be soon offered through Axe Securities Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
* Belgium (Kingdom of) 
Nov. 1 it was reported sale of $30,000,000 of new bonds 
Underwriter — Morgan 


is expected early in December. 
Stanley & Co., New York. 
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Byers (A. M.) Co. 4 
Oct. 11, A. B Drastrup, President, announced that com- 
pany plans to refinance the 42,277 outstanding shares 
of 7% preferred stock (par $100) through a new issue 
of preferred stock and possibly also include issuing 
additional common stock. Proceeds—To retire existing 
preferred stock and for capital expenditures and work- 
ing capital. Underwriter—Previous preferred stock fi- 
— was handled by Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New 

ork. 

Central Power & Light Co. 

Oct. 25 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
75,000 shares of preferred stock (par $100). Proceeds— 
To repay bank loans and for new construction. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: The First Boston Corp.; Lehman Brothers 
and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
(jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Central & Southwest Corp. 

Sept. 2 it was reported company plans issue and sale of 
between 500,000 to 600,000 additional shares of cor- 
mon stock, probably first to stockholders. Underwriter 
—May be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Smith, Barney & Co. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Lehman Brothers and 
Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly). Offering—Not expected 
until early in 1955, 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

Sept. 29 it was reported company plans to issue and 

sell $40,000,000 of new bonds. Proceeds—To refund its 

outstanding $37,851,000 3%% bonds and $2,441,000 4% 

bonds. Underwriter—May be determined by competitive 

bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inege 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois RR. 

Sept. 21 company filed an application with the ICC for 
authority to issue $15,350,000 of 5% income debentures 
due Jan. 1, 2054, to be offered in exchange, par for par, 
raed outstanding 383,751 shares of class A stock (par 
*% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific RR. 

Oct. 28 it was reported that this company may possibly 
announce a refunding operation soon which will elimin- 
ate its preferred stock. 

® Consolidated Freightways, Inc. (11/23) 

Oct. 18 the corporation applied to the ICC for authority 
to issue and sell 100,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—Not less than $16.50 per share. Proceeds —To 
finance purchase of equipment. Underwriter—Blyth & 
Co., Inc., New York and San Francisco. 

Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 

Sept. 16 J. French Robinson, President, announced that 
stockholders on Dec. 2 will vote on authorizing 920,822 
additional shares of capital stock for an offering to 
stockholders planned for 1955 on a 1-for-8 basis. Un- 
derwriter—None. 

Consolidated Uranium Mines, Inc. 
July 23 stockholders authorized the issuance and sala 
of not to exceed $6,000,000 convertible debenture bonds 
in connection with the acquisition of Uranium Mines of 
America, Inc. stock. Public offering of $2,000,000 bonds 
expected early in 1955. Underwriter — Tellier & Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Eastern Utilities Associates 
Sept. 20 it was reported company plans issue and sate 
of $7,500,000 collateral trust bonds due 1984. Proceeds— 
To be used principally to refund $7,000,000 424% bonds 
now outstanding. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; White, Weld & Co. 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and Estabrook & Co. 
Bids—Expected to be received sometime in November. 
* First National Bank of Cincinnati 
Oct. 18 the Bank offered to its stockholders of recor4 
Oct. 15 the right to subscribe on or before Nov. 19 for 
195,750 additional shares of capital stock on a 3-for-13 
basis. Price 20 per share. Underwriter—None. 

* Fort Neck Nationa! Bank, Seaford, N. Y. 


Oct. 26 it was announced stockholders will vote Nov. 


une ite 
on approving an offering of 26,000 additional shares o£ 
capital tock (par $12.50) to stockholders of record No 

16 on a 1-for-2 basis; rights to expire on Dec. 1. This 


would follow a 2-for-1 stock split. 
& Co. Incorporated, New York. 
* General American Investment Corp. (Texas) 


Underwriter—Blai 


Oct. 18, Emmett J. Morrow, President, announced con.- 
plany plans to issue and sell 25,000 shares of preferre 
stock (no par) and 25,000 shares of common stock (pz 
one cent) following approval by the Texas Securities 


Commission. Proceeds—To finance business expansio: 


General Telephone Co. of the Southwest 
Aug. 25 stockholders approved an increase in the au- 
thorized preferred stock (par $20) from 400,000 to 706 - 
000 shares and in the common stock from 500.000 t> 
1,000,000 shares. Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jackso2 
& Curtis and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
Georgia Gas Co. 
Aug. 27 it was announced that this company, a sut 
sidiary of United Cities Utilities Co., contemplates the 
issue and sale to residents of Georgia of $300,000 pa: 


value of preferred stock, subject to the approval oe: 
the Georgia P. S. Commission. 

Gulf, Moblie & Ohio RR. 
Aug. 23 it was reported company, may consider th 


issuance of about $25,000,000 bonds later this year. Pre- 
ceeds—To refund first refunding mortgage 4s and 3% 


Continued on page 4. 
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75 and 1969, respectively; collateral trust 3%4s 
= i968: and New Orleans Great Northern 5s due 1983. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc. and Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Shields 
- 11/4) 
waii (Territory of) ( 
wide will be received at the Bankers Trust Co., 16 Wall 
St., New York, N. Y., up to 10 a.m. (EST) on Nov. 4 for 
the purchase from the Treasurer of the Territory of 
Hawaii of $6,500,000 public improvement bonds, series A, 
dated Nov. 1, 1954, and to mature annually on Nov. 1 
from 1957 to 1974, inclusive. 


% Hilton Hotels Corp. 

Oct. 27, Conrad N. Hilton, President, announced that 
holders of stock of Hotels Statler Co., Inc., will be ac- 
corded rights to purchase Hilton securities. Proceeds— 
To pay in part for purchase of Hotels Statler Co., Inc. 
properties. [See also Statler Hotels Delaware Corp. be- 
low.| Underwriter—May be Car! M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Holly Corp., New York. a5 
Sept. 9 S. B. Harris, Jr., President, stated that prelimin- 
ary financing has been arranged to be followed by a 
public offering after which this corporation vlans to 
distribute a part of its holdings of Holly Uranium Corp. 
stock to its stockholders. 


Household Finance Corp. 
Oct. 7 preferred stockholders approved a proposal to 
increase the authorized amount of preferred stock (par 
$100) from 312,000 shares to 592,000 shares. Under- 
writers—Lee, Higginson Corp. and Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., both of New York; and William Blair & Co., of 
Chicago and associates. 


IMinois Central RR. (12/15) 

Oct. 12 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$18,000,000 of sinking fund debentures due 1979. Pro- 
ceeds—Together with treasury funds to redeem 377.914 
shares of outstanding preferred stock (par $50). Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and Union Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co, Bids—Expected 
on Dec. 15. 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
Sept. 15 it was announced that company may sell in the 
latter part of 1954 or early in 1955 $16,000,000 first mort- 
gage bonds. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new 
construction. Underwriters—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Lehman Brothers and Bear, Stearns & Co., 
(jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & 
Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. (joint- 
ly); White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Har- 
riman Ripley & Co., Inc., Equitable Securities Corp. 


Kansas City Southern Ry. : 
Sept. 20 it was reported company may issue and sell in 
November about $50,000,000 first mortgage bonds. Pro- 
ceeds—To refund $38,345,000 of 4s due 1975 and $13,336,- 
000 of 354s due 1966. Underwriter — To be determined 
by Competitive bidding. Probable bidders: The First 
Beston Corp. and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (with latter 
handling books); Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Ladenburg, Thal- 
mann & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly). 


Laclede Gas Co. (12/1) 
Oct. 25 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$15,000,000 first mortgage bonds. Proceeds — To repay 
bank loans and for new construction. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Lehman Brothers; 


Blair & Co., Inc. and Drexel & Co. (jointly). Bids— 
Expected to be received on Dec, 1. 


Long Isiand Lighting Co. 
Oct. 27 it was announced company plans late in 1954 
to issue $15,000,000 mortgage bonds. Proceeds — To 
finance construction program. Underwriter—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; W. C. Langley & Co.; Blyth 


& Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Smith 
Barney & Co. 
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lull as something of a readjust- 


From a rundown of the forward 
calendar it appears that the dull- 
ness is destined to continue for a 
spell, broken only occasionally by 
business now in prospect. 


For the moment the investment 
banking world shows a disposition 
to await some light on the Treas- 
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Majestic Auto Club, Inc. 
Aug. 25 it was announced company plans to offer 500,- 
000 shares (par five cents) to the motorist and general 
public shortly after completion of the current otfering 
of 100,000 shares to service station owners and operators. 
Office—Room 717, 141 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


National Starch Products, Inc. 
Sept. 28 stockholders approved an authorized issue of 
40,000 shares of new prefererd stock (par $100), a part 
of which may be issued privately to finance a new mid- 
western plant to produce vinyl resins. Underwriter—F. 
Eberstadt & Co., Inc., New York, handled previous fi- 
nancing. 

National State Bank of Newark (N. J.) 
Oct 19 stockholders approved among other things, an 
offering to stockholders of 25,000 additional shares of 
capital stock (par $25) on the basis of one new share 
for each four shares held on Oct. 19; rights to expire 
Nov. 9. This follows a 4-for-1 stock split-up and re- 
ceipt of 25% stock dividend. Price—$80 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Underwriters— 
Clark, Dodge & Co.; Union Securities Corp. and Adams 
& Hinckley. 

New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

(12/14) 

Oct. 19 it was announced company plans issue and sale 
of $30,000,000 debentures due 1988. Proceeds—To repay 
loans and for additions and improvements. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & 
Co.: The First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids— 
Expected to be received on Dec. 14. 

New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Oct. 19 it was announced company proposes to offer to 
its stockholders of record March 1, next, 511,205 addi- 
tional shares of capital stock (par $100) on a 1-for-5 
basis. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., its parent, 


owns about 69% of presently outstanding shares. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay temporary borrowings. Underwriter 


—None. 


New Orleans Public Service Inc. (12/14) 
Oct. 1 it was announced company plans to offer for sale 
$6,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1984 in Decem- 
ber of this year. Proceeds—-For construction program. 
Underwriters — To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., 
Equitable Securities Corp.: Union Securities Corp. and 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. (iointly); The First Boston Corp.: White. Weld & 
Co. Registration—About Nov. 5. Bids—Expected Dec. 14. 


* New York, Chicago & St. Louis RR. 

Oct. 28 it was reported company may issue and sell in 
January, 1955, $36,000,000 of income debentures. Pro- 
ceeds—-To redeem outstanding $6 preferred stock. Un- 
derwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & 
Co., Inc. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Smith, 
Barney & Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Pacific Power & Light Co. 
Oct. 19 stockholders approved a proposal to authorize 
200,000 additional preferred stock of $100 par value, 
which are to be sold in series. Proceeds—For new con- 
struction. Offering—Not imminent. 


Peninsular Telephone Co. 
Oct. 19 stockholders approved proposal to increase au- 
thorized preferred stock from 600,000 shares to 1,000,000 
shares and the authorized common stock from 1,500,000 
to 2,000,000 shares. Underwriters Last financing was 


handled by Morgan Stanley & Co. and Coggeshall & 
& Hicks. Not imminent. 


Penn-Texas Corp. 
Sept. 26, L. D. Silberstein, President and Chairman of 
the Board, announced stockholders on Oct. 18 will vote 
on increasing the authorized capital stock (par $10) by 
1,000,000 shares, of which approximately 220,000 shares 
ere to be publicly offered. Price—From 15% to 25% 
below the price on the New York Stock Exchange at 
the time of offering. Proceeds — Of the approximately 
$3,000,000 which would be obtained, about $1,000,000 will 
be used for drilling, exploration and additional pur- 
chases under the corporation’s uranium program; an- 
other $1,000,600 will be used to finance accounts re- 
ceivable of a subsidiary and the remainder would be 





the present Meantime, those engaged in flo- 


Campbell Soup 
Plans of the Ford Foundation 
for marketing of some of its hold- 
ings in Ford Motor Co., appear to 


company and the bankers to ob- 
tain as wide a distribution of the 
issue as possible. 


Big Rail Issue Looms 
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used to develop proven oil reserves, including an e 
panded drilling program. . 
@ Pennsylvania Company for Banking and Trusts 
Pniiadeiphia, Pa. 

Aug. #24 it was announced stockholders will be offer 
the right to subscribe to 100,000 shares of common sto, 
(par $10) on tue basis of new new share for each 1 
shares held. Price—To be named later. Proceeds_y, 
increase surplus and capital accounts. Underwriter] 
Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; and Merrill Lyng 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Smith Barney & Co. , 
New York. Meeting—Stockholders on Nov. 1 enproye 
new financing. 

* Public Service Co. of New Hampshire (11 39) 
Oct.-28 it was announced that company~plans to ics. 
and sell $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceegs_ 
To redeem $2,968,000 of 3%4% series F bonds at $195): 
and $7,000,000 of 4% series G bonds at $103.75: and f, 
new ~construction. Underwriter—To be determined jy 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuar j 
Co. Inc.;.Lehman Brothers; White, Weld & Co.: Kidgey 
Peabody & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly: Saloms, 
Bros. & Hutzler; The First Boston Corp. and Coffj 


} ‘ 
A) ¢ 


Burr; Inc. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp. Bids_ 
Expected to be received on Nov. 30. 


Savage Industries, inc., Phoen:x, Ariz. 
Aug. 9 it was announced company plans later this yey 
to issue and sell an additional block of 75-cent cumy. 
lative convertible preferred stock (par $1), expecte 
to gross around $250,000. Proceeds—For expansion ang 
acquisitions. Underwriter—Probably Pacific Coast Se 
curities Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Sheraton Corp. of America 
Oct. 15 it was reported company may later issue and se! 
$6,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1965. Underwriter 
—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 


* Statler Hotels Delaware Corp. 

Oct. 27 it was announced company will file a registratioy 
statement with the SEC to cover its shares to be offered 
to stockholders of Hilton Hotels Corp. on the basis of 
one share for each Hilton share held. Price—$.42 pe 
share. Proceeds—To finance, in part, purchase of Hote 
Statler Co., Inc. properties. Underwriver—Cari M. Lo: 
Rhoades & Co. 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
March 16 it was reported company plans later this yew 
to do some permanent financing to repay tempora 
bank loans necessary to pay for new construction esti- 
mated to cost about $11,000,000 for 1954. Underwrite 
White, Weld & Co. and Stone & Webster Securitie 
Corp., both of New York. 


United Dye & Chemical Corp. 
Sept. 8 directors authorized an offering to commof 
stockholders of additional common stock at the rate of 
one new share for each five shares held (with an over 
subscription privilege). About 150,000 shares are pres 


ently outstanding. Price—$9 per share. Underwriter 
None. 





















Utah & Idaho Uranium, Inc., Kellogg, Ida. 
Sept. 7 Lester S. Harrison, President, announced tha 
the eompany contemplates obtaining funds to initial 
its uranium mining operations in Utah by the sale to th 
public of its unissued treasury stock. This financing wi 
follow completion of the company’s current drilling pro 
gram: 

* Virginia Electric & Power Co. 

Nov. 1 it was reported company may issue and sel! $20, 

000,000 to $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds some time 

next Spring. Underwriter—To be determined by com-J 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & (0 

Inc.; Union Securities Corp.; Stone & Webster Securiti¢s 


Corp,;, Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzlet 
White, Weld & Co. 


Western Pacific RR. Co. 
Sept. 8, it was announced that directors have approved 
the issue and sale about Jan. 1, 1955 of $7,000,000 
first mortgage bonds, series B. Proceeds — To Fé 
imburse company for capital expenditures already mad 
and for future improvements. Underwriters—May be de 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Union Securities Corp. and Gloré 
Forgan & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. an 


Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); Lehman Brothers and Beat 
Stearns & Co. (jointly). 


i dd participating in this well-known When as and if the comp: 
gg of new debt securities will business. decides to float the debent 
Precast a = watch om the The offering group has been the proceeds will be used to ™ ' 
rt a. oe . be i POS- weighted with distributing dealers deem the outstanding preter 
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Slow Week Ahead 
The banking fraternity : 
draw little nourishment from h°* 
week’s corporate calendar 


ae ' , ‘ at this point, includes om)) 
“es , Another large-scale piece o sms issue ' ic offering 
ll ury’s intentions for mid-Decem- have been definitely sidetracked railroad caiman el coer this — are ae pe a <4 
The new issue market has slow- ber financing. During the next [fF 4 spell. week as developed that New enna {_ gg ye fo 
ed down pretty much to a walk few weeks if precedent prevails, But the decision of the Dorrance York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- bids ¢ eee ae - tl at jus 
again but underwriters, fairly the various investing groups, such estate to offer part of its holdings road (Nickel Plate) has indicated Me ea plage yoo — : publi 
well supplied with inventories aS bankers, institutional investors of Campbell Soup stock to the jt plans to enter the market. ye te ee ee pe Ben ders ~ 4 = 
from recent offerings are not giv- and the like, will be called upon Pt blic keeps the spotlight cen- a ae eer 


en to complaining. 

The let-down is not limited to 
the corporate market, but appears 
to have gripped the municipal 
field as well. The rank and file 
of those who make a business of 


for their views. 


Once again the Treasury i 
lieved to be considering th t 
visability of a long-term bona i; 
sue but chances are that the be- 


tere’ on the closed corporation 


ing 
phase of our economy. 


be- 


Along about Nov. 17, a nation- *‘ 
? : rier. 
wide group w.-! >ring out 1,300,- 


Reports have New York bank- 
interests 
bid for a probable $36,000,000 is- 
sue of new debentures by the car- 
Indications are that prelim- 


Underwriters, 
fill in 


“standby” 


forming groups to meantime, 


by processing sev‘ 
operations. Thes 


clude unsubscribed con 


inary talks already have been tak- aan On 
f th , havior of the market will weigh 00 shares of the stock to give jing place though no official an- Shares of Alabama Gas “= 
distributing new securities are heavily in its ultimate decision. the public its first opportunity of nouncement has yet been made. Upper Peninsular Power Co. 
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a) Mercury Stock Offered! Joins Investors Planning | Elliott Bradley Adds _ | DIVIDEND NOTICES | DIVIDEND NOTICES a 
j (Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) | (Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) | A 
. MERICAN METER COMP 
is, B Greenfield & Go, =| _, BOSTON, Mass. — Kenneth A.|_ SPRINGFIELD, Ill. — Edward HARBISON-WALKER le Aga 
y ; ' Rosenberg and Donald C. Sellar| B. Riedle has been added to the | REFRACTORIES COMPANY Kame 1513 R TREET 
4 Greenfield & Co., Inc., New| are with Investors Planning Cor- | staff of Ellicott Bradley & Co.,| METER Phila. 2 age 98. 1954 
cy York City, is offering publicly) poration of New England Inc., 68 | 410 East Adams Street. Pitteburgh a. gees co A quarterly dividend of 
i a © agonneton nog gp ad Devonshire Street. Board of D ties gine d for quarter | co oe Gone pee Cane 
a » 3 rs ire s as -ciare arter | 
Th 998,000 shares of common stock! —- ending December 31, 1954 DIVIDEND of ONE | ee SSCS nes Ueen Cnleess €8. Gis 
- 1 cent) of U. S. Mercury DIVIDEND NOTICE: Ss and ONE-HALF (1!>°,) PER CENT or $1.50 Capital Stock of the Com- 
Sy (pat ce _o ' Oo ; per share on PREFERRED STOCK. payable | Paty, payable December 15. 1964 to stock- 
al} Corp. at $1 per share. AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER January 20, 1959 to shareholders of record | November 29, 1854, nese 
" . aft | ||| queens am am an amnauheah an ain ens bam aan anuary 9, 1995 ‘ W. B. ASHBY 
o The net pitas western ‘7 ca yen | COMPANY INC. Also declared a DIVIDEND of FIFTY CENTS = MW - - 
¢ av . ; oratory work n : 5 . rer r share on COMMON STOCK, yable 
to pay for ony ¢ ‘d " = e| ie Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. December: 1, 1954 to shareholders of vpeenes | 
diamond ey wor any a | COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND November 10, 1954. ———— EEE 
mainder used for working capita | The Board of Directors of the Company, at | G. F. CRONMILLER, JR. | |i é 
a . sett? a a meeting held October 29, 1954, declared Vice President and Secretary | |! 
sue and a oven -roccnamay ar ey nt - mo | quarterly dividend of 15¢ per share and a year- H TITLE G UARANTEE 
iS ditiona mercury C I a | | end of dividend of 15c per share on the Com- EE ; |! d Ti Ci ' 
“gr ? ne }; mon Stock for payment December 10, 1954, t an rust ompan 
yds leases, proven or unproven. | AIRCRAFT RADIO | | the stockholders. of record November 10, 1954. | ' DIVIDEN _— 4 
U. S. Mercury Corp. was incor-j | | CORPORATION ie Vice bp OL ONEN KT, | || ee ae 
a porated In Delaware on Sept. 14, | Boonton | | October 29, 1954 | IOWA SOUTHERN | i pen a ——_ t 
t & 1954 and has acquired by assign- New Jersey | | |! , Pra eel S pay ony of a0 conte ' 
ler a - ; | | per share designated as the fourth regu- |! 
ment a lease covering four full Dividend No. 87 | UTILITIES COMPANY | |) lar quarter-annual dividend for 1954, | 
and one partial unpatented min- fo | |} payable November 27, 1954 to stock- | 
anc ims in the McDer tt Mi | On October 27, 1954, the Direc- | m 7 | |i holders of record on November 13, 1954. | 
ing claims 1n e cVermo in- je of Aircraft Radio Corporation | AM ERICAN | ; WILLIAM ' 
ing District, Humboldt County, declared on the common stock of SS Sree +e | 
ing A ' 
Nev | ‘he Company a dividend of twenty CAN COMPANY ————— ee 
‘ p conte (20c) per share for the fourth 
. quarter anc a year end dividend of COMMON STOCK 
Daniel Reeves Adds | fifty-five cents (55c) per hare, | 28 
naking a total of seventy-five cents | _.On October 26, 1954 an extra dividend of DIVIDEND NOTICE 
(Sne THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 175) per share, both payable on fifteen cents per share was declared on the | The B 1 of Di lec] it 
rE Yolif __ November 19, 1954 to stockholders Common Stock of this Company, payable te Board of Virectors has declared the 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif. | be record at the close of business | December 15, 1954, to Stockholders of record following regular quarterly dividends: 
Harry M. Green is now connected | November 5, 1954. at the close of business November 19, 1954. 355% cents per share on its 
j P ie 4 A - 398 | at l is iv ‘ - ‘ransfe $s wi mai *n. Checks wi vo: : . he ; ’ 
with Daniel Reev nm & <e. 399 | j vember 19 x ene ae ae pe will remain open. Checks will 4%% Preferred Stock ($30 par) | STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
South Beverly Drive, members of | per share paid in 1954. EDMUND HOFFMAN, Secretary p 14 cents per share on its | (INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 
the New York and Los Angeles | H. M. KINGSLAND, Secretary | a Se ee : $1.76 Conv. Preferred Stock ($30 par) The Board of Directors 
riter Stock Exchanges. He was previ-| ||) , ccs css cx: qe em ee ee ee ee ee eee ee oe || = — ~~ en . nas Cueeee © . 
| 7 é . - = “ a oe Ommon Sto ‘ 0 par . . : 
ously with California Investors, §'=—-————= omen . all dividends payable December 1, 1954 | Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 
ae . to stockholders of record November 15, ge tg — on a 
, eae 1951. EDWARD L. SHUTTS J vagina seen -snagg 
tio _ REDEMPTION NOTICE hee October 29, 1954 ten payable on December 10, 
od > de. bets ame tee 
e] my v 1954, to stockholders of 
FINE SPINNING ASSOCIATES INC. record at the close of busi- 
tm The Board of Directors of the Berk- ness on November 15, 1954. 
~y shire Fine Spinning Associates, Inc.| , 50 Rockefeller Piasa, New York 20, N.¥. 
aa has declared a dividend of 25 cents 
per share on the Common Stock, pay- | (HE | 
NOTICE OF REDEMPTION able December 1, 1954 to stockholders 
of record November 9, 1954. | 
MALCOLM G. CHACE, JR one 
TUNG-SOL ELECTRIC INC BILD II25 EET LR ( 
ol vb SOW - 
° 460 West 34th St., N.Y. 1,N.Y. NY A gee seman one of 
31'4¢ per share on the 5% Con- 
EATO MANUFACTURING — declared payable December 1, 1954 
To the Holders of Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series of 1952: COMPANY QUARTERLY CASH DIVIDEND to ner hacilieserof pone af 
. , ' S ; ovem- 
Notice is hereby given that TUNG-SOL ELECTRIC INC., a Delaware corporation, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 15¢ a share ber 12. 1954. 
o Pursuant to resolutions of its Board of Directors adopted on November |, 1954, DIVIDEND No. 133 a 
ate and in accordance with the terms of its Certificate of Incorporation, as amended, On October 22. 1954. the Board Payable December 1 1954 A regular quarterly dividend of 
7 . ; . « . , ’ 1 > P, : 2 
ee will redeem at the office of United States Corporation Company, 160 Broadway, of Directors declared a dividend N ber 19,1954 30¢ per share on the Common Stock 
New York 38, N. Y., on December 2, 1954 all of the outstanding shares of its of fifty cents (50c) per share on the Record date, November !7, has been declared payable Novem- 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series of 1952 (hereinafter called ‘1952 Preferred common shares of the Company, October 28. 1954 ber 30, ' 1954 to stockholders of 
Stock'') ot the redemption price of $52.87. per share (which price includes an payable November 24, 1954, to — record November 12, 1954. 
tha amount equivalent to the quarterly dividend which would otherwise be payable shareholders of record at the close aid 
tial on such date). of business November 5, 1954, M. E. GRIFFIN, 
to th You are advised that 1952 Preferred shares may be converted into shares of H. C. STUESSY, Secres Secretary-Treasurer 
' . Cc. , , Secretary 
y Wi Common Stock of Tung-Sol Electric Inc. at the rate of 2.8 shares of Common Manufacturing plants i 4 
: , , , ; f ts in 
; pro Stock for each share of 1952 Preferred Stock (except that scrip will be issued in Ohio( foe), Michigan (five), NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
lieu of fractional shares) at any time on or before December 2, 1954. The last Kenosha, Wis,, Lackawanna, 
Py ¥ N. Pus de q / 
sale price of the Common Stock on the New York Stock Exchange on October 29, ee PRODUCTS i} The United Gas 
1954 we r | 
$20.- 54 wes $27.375 per sha e. _ MANUFACTURING CORPORATION | Improvement 
“ A regular quarterly dividend of 25¢ per share and an extra dividend “il 
ten COMPANY , Compan 
a of 25¢ per share have been declared on the Common Stock payable *” P y 
con ; . CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
eC o holders of record at the close of business on November 15, 1954 so EXTRA (DIVIDEND 134 
srities that if you desire to convert your 1952 Preferred Stock and do so on ) DIVIDEND NOTICE DIVIDEND NOTICE ¢ 
itzler il or before November 15, 1954 you will be entitled to receive such On October 22,1954, the Board The Board of Directors has de- A quarterly dividend of 45c per 
dividends. of Directors declared a dividend clared a quarterly dividend of | share on the Common Stock, par 
‘Hf, after taking into consideration the value of the Common Stock of fifty cents (50c) per share on the 25¢ per share on the outstanding value $13.50 per share, has been 
into which your 1952 Preferred Stock is convertible, you determine to commen shares of the Company, Common Stock, payable on De- oo ee eee a 
proved convert such 1952 Preferred Stock, the certificates therefor, together payable November 24, 1954, to cember 1, 1954, to stockholders December 3, 1954 pes 
0 0 with a letter of transmittal indicating your desire to convert, must be shareholders of record at the close of record on November 12, 1954. A quarterly dividend of $1.06 
'‘o re received by United States Corporation Company not later than of business November 5, 1954. The transfer books will not close. per share on the 44 % Preferred 
mad December 2, 1954. H.C. STUESSY, Secretary THOS. A. CLARK | “oes nee Coe So i 
pe de To the extent that shares of 1952 Preferred Stock are not converted into Com- Manufacturing plants in October 28, 1954 Treasurer pr gored Py Gone An 7 re, 
Hal- mon Stock, the redemption of the 1952 Preferred Stock will require the use of the oo (five). —— (five), | 7 
Glore Corporation's cash. In order to assure that a maximum nuatber of shares of 1952 at. atin” Jouns Hopkins, Treasurer 
», ane Preferred Stock will be converted, the Corporation has arranged for Harriman Philadelphia, October 26, 1954 
Beal Ripley & Co., Incorporated to offer to purchase at any time before the close of 
a business on December 2, 1954 all shares of 1952 Preferred Stock which are duly — | 
i tendered for sale to it in the manner set forth in the accompanying letter of 
F transmittal at a price of $53.50 per share, and to convert the stock so purchased THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
into shares of Common Stock. This price, after deducting stock transfer taxes to be | [ INION CARBIDE 
Paid by the seller, is slightly more than the amount the holder would receive on 
the redemption of 1952 Preferred Stock. The Corporation is paying Harriman | 30 ROCKEFELLER NEW YORK 20, AND CARBON CORPORATION 
Ripley & Co., Incorporated a commission for its undertaking. eo | FLAZA uY. ucC 
All certificates representing shares of 1952 Preferred Stock registered in your | aaa , , , - 
nome should be forwarded to United States Corporation Company, 160 Broadway, | | The Be ard of Directors today au- - ell Coe, a) ay ts 
New Yor 1952 | thorized splitting of the Common arc Of Lrectors OF VniOn Varbide 
York 38, N. Y. A letter of transmittal for your use in forwarding your ‘ | il re ' ' and Carbon Corporation has today 
Preferred Stock certificates may be obtained from United States Corporation | | A quarterly ee oe “ Stock on a two-for-one basis, sub- declared a quarterly dividend of 50¢ 
Company. It is important that you indicate on it whether you desire to convert | i share has be er ra on tx ject to approval by stockholders at per share and a SPECIAL DIVI- 
| yo 1952 Preferred Stock, desire to sell it to Horriman Ripley & Co., Incorpo- $4 Cumulative Preferred } a Special Meeting called for De- DEND of 50¢ per share, total $1.00 
. w tated, or desire to receive the redemption price. Stock payable December 15, 1954 cember 20, 1954, and declared the per share, on the outstanding capital 
~ S48 In the opinion of our counsel, no gain or loss wil! be realized for Federal income | to stockholders of record at the close | following dividend Es . T1984 a eager 
up fot tox purposes on conversion of your 1952 Preferred Stock into Common Stock prior of business December 1, 1954. $1.00 per share on the present Com- Jecem cS: Soe fo stoc — — = 
es to December 2. 1954 £ j » alnct 6 - to oo lnee which A quarterly dividend of $.50 per mon Stock, payable December 10, record November 5, 1954. The last 
at jus of _ 94, but, | ou co nore we 6 conver, By oe oF we ¥ share and a vear-end dividend of 1954 to stockholders of record at the dividend was 50¢ per share paid 
publi you may realize on sale or redemption will be taken intg-account all eaten | $.50 per share have been declared close of business November 15, 1954. September l, 1954. 1 ] d 
income tox purposes. Shae ge ; Payment of this dividend on 
on the Common Stock payable , ; 
No dividends will accrue on or after December 2, 1954 on the 1952 Preferred | a ase 10. 1954. to a ea Pie by onion ——— December Ist will make a total of 
Stock, all of which has now been called for redemption. Such shares cannot be | | of record at the close of business Ab " Ok \ nee , one oe ee ye = pee E 
‘ . conver i } : : ron to, swovember 1, 194 same amount as ‘ 
! ted into Common Stock after December 2, 1954. | November pido’ is lial 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953. 
. | L , " 
) TUNG-SOL ELECTRIC INC. | | Vice-President and Treasurer ciiiene nar. NAME KENNETH H. HANNAN 
: 
; By HARVEY W. HARPER | November 3, 1954 IN RUBBER Vice-President and Secretary 
- November 1, 1954 Chairman of the Board | ——— 
0. —— : . aca | / | 


























































































































































Washington .. . 


"Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in the twilight 
@ the late Congressional elec- 
tion campaign, left behind a 
gocument which is likely to 
have considerable significance 
during the coming several 
months. 

This was the President's ad- 
diress to the National Security 
fadustrial Association. This ad- 
a@ress, published in the “Chron- 
icle of Oct. 28, had all the mark- 
ings of a carefully-thought out 
restatement of the Chief Execu- 
tive’s goals in government. In 
fact, it looked like a late Octo- 
ber and up-to-date version of 
the Annual “State of the Union” 
message, stripped of some of the 
minute detail of the “best possi- 
ble of all worlds” program of- 
fered in the message of last 
January. 

Hence this document is likely 
to be referred to as a check- 
point to see how much, if any, 
the President’s thinking and the 
President’s specific goals may 
be influenced by the Tuesday 
election or changing economic 
events, or both. 


Mr. Eisenhower emphasizes, 
of course, the broad benefits of 
individual initiative and indi- 
vidual effort to solve the prob- 
lems of 163 million individual 
Americans. He referred to the 
reduction by $7.4 billions in the 
Federal tax burden and the cur- 
tailment in Federal spending as 
measures designed to free indi- 
widual initiative. 

On the other hand, the Presi- 
dent referred to “certain func- 
tions” that government “must” 
perform in order to “keep our 
economy growing, stable, and 
strong.” 

“Wwe know that, if we act 
wisely, before us is continuing 
expansion, with a steady rise tn 
the living standards of all of our 
people,” Mr. Eisenhower stated. 


Government Must 
Protect People 


President Eisenhower outlined 
three basic objectives for which 
the government “must intelli- 
ently and vigorously do its 
: part.” The three: 


(1) Government, he said, must 
stabilize the purchasing power 
of the dollar. 


(2) Government must “pro- 
tect its citizens from depression, 
wuemployment, and economic 
distress” and it must “help pro- 
tect the individual against hard- 
ship and help free his mind 
from anxiety.” 


(3) Government must also 
“encourage, guide, back - stop, 
supplement—but never dominate 
or attempt to regiment our 
people.” 

With respect to 
unemployment, the President 
went farther. To achieve this 
he said, “the government must 
use its full powers,” stating that 
this must be done not only for 
the benefit of the jobless but 
“for all of us.” 


preventing 


Adopts Expanding 
Economy Goal 

Mr. Eisenhower made it clear 
that the ex 
his goal. 

“To foster this expanding 
economy must be our govern- 
ment’s goal,” he declared, add- 
ing that he could “in 
less than a decade” a national 
Production of $500 billions com- 
pared with $356 billions now 
“Rather,” he stated at a later 
point, “we must advance to- 
ward and beyond the goal I 
mentioned earlier — within ten 


panding economy is 


foresee 


years a national production of 
$500,000,000,000.” 


Means for Expansion 


President Eisenhower subse- 
quently explained the several 
kinds of means he proposed to 
use to achieve the goal of $500 
billion of national production, 
and these as given by the Presi- 
dent are summarized: 


(1) First among these means 
the President placed a foreign 
economic policy which will ex- 
pand trade, encourage invest- 
ment, and help bring about cur- 
rency convertibility so as to les- 
sen foreign dependence upon 
the United States for aid. 


(2) “We must continue to re- 
duce the cost of government so 
we can have more tax cuts.” 

(3) “We must give America 
a modern highway system.” 

(4) “We must continue to im- 
prove our farm program.” 


(5) “We must speed the con- 
version of the atom to the 
peaceful use of mankind.” 


(6) “We must work for more 
and better schools and homes,” 
better protection against unem- 
ployment, and improve the So- 
cial Security system, 

(7) In partnership with states 
and local communities “we must 
develop the water, power and 
soil resources of our great river 
valleys.” 


Opposes War 


Through Mr. Eisenhower's ad- 
dress, the President disclosed a 
considerable pre-occupation 
with the status of peace, with 
the fact that the United States 
is neither at war nor on the 
verge of war or the threat of 
war, 

It is possible that this point 
of view takes on considerable 
significance in the light of State 
Secretary Dulles’ “report to the 
Cabinet” on the TV and radio. 
Mr. Dulles indicated that with 
the various London agreements, 
the United States would some 
time be in a position with its 
treaty allies to “negotiate from 
a position of strength,” with 
Russia. 

Thus it may be that when and 
if these treaties are ratified, the 
way will be open to negotiate 
the partial termination of the 
cold war. The President's ad- 
dress to the National Security 
Industrial Association indicated 
far greater concern with the 
things that government can do 
to expand the economy and im- 
prove living conditions, than 
apprehension about the dangers 
of Russian expansion. 

Thus it is reminiscent of the 
time before June, 1950, when 
former President Truman, with 
a military budget of $13 billion, 
was pre-occupied with his ver- 
sion of the welfare state. 

Aid .0002% 

In its first year of existence, 
the Small Business Administra- 
tion has made not quite 900 
loans to small business cus- 
tomers. 

According to SBA's “apolo- 
gZetics,” there are 4.2 million 
businesses in the United States. 
Of these, 95%, or 3,990,000 are 
small businesses, or potential 
customers of the SBA. Of these 
3,990,000 customers, SBA by 
granting loans to 900, has thus 
aided .0002% of the small busi- 
ness population of the U. S. 

If SBA is making few loans, 
however, it is functioning ag- 
gressively as a promoter of edu- 
cation. SBA has come up with 
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“It seems to me you people may be overdoing it a bit!’’ 


the startling conclusion that 
“surveys made by both govern- 
mental and private groups show 
that inept or inexperienced 
management is responsible for 
more small business failures 
than any other single factor.” 
Accordingly, SBA _ already 
has enlisted the cooperation of 
22 institutions of higher learn- 
ing to educate small business- 
men about what is a business 
and how does one conduct it. 


Gravy Awaits Special Session 

When the Senate meets Nov. 
8 for the anti-climactic job of 
voting upon censuring Senator 
McCarthy of Wisconsin, the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen will have 
a little gravy to salve their 
wounds. 

This gravy takes the form of 
asking their approval of 29 
“multiple - occupancy Federal 
buildings” and six new post of- 
fices. All the Senate Public 
Works Committee has to do is 
to vote “yea,” and these 35 
projects will become in short 
order the objects of Federal 
expenditure. 

These are the first fruits of 
the so-called “lease-purchase” 
bill passed by the Congress 
earlier this year with the bless- 
ing of the President. 

Under this act the Federal 
Government for the first time 
will be able to buy office build- 
ings and post offices under the 
time payment plan. Congress 
appropriates a sum of money for 
annual instalment payments on 
contracts to buy buildings over 
a period of up to 25 years. 

The procedure is that any 
Proposed on-the-cuff buying of 
a building must be approved by 


both the Senate and House Pub- 
lic Works Committees and the 
Bureau of the Budget. Before 
the adjournment the House 
Committee affirmatively ap- 
proved 29 “multiple-occupancy” 
(to house two or more Federal 
agencies) and since then they 
have all been approved by the 
Budget Bureau. 


So the Senate Public Works 
Committee will have the pleas- 
ant job of voting their ap- 
provals. 


Post Office Hangs Back 


While Congress also permit- 
ted the Post Office to buy 
buildings under the same plan, 
the department is hanging back, 
and is refusing to treat this as 
manna from the borrowed money 
heaven. The Post Office De- 
partment has submitted only six 
new proposed post office build- 
ings. 

Before working up a time 
payment plan for buying new 
post offices, the department, 
under Postmaster General Ar- 
thur Summerfield is first sur- 
veying all of its needs for the 
next 20 years before coming up 
with a building program. It is 
proposing no new instalment 
buying of post offices except 
where it already owns the land, 
first. 

Where it finds it has land it 
can’t use, it is turning it over 
for surplus sales. The Post Of- 
fice Department will concen- 
trate on projects first only if 
it already owns land. 


(This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 


the “Chronicle's” own views.) 
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Nov. 4-6, 1954 (Florida) 
Florida Security Dealers Asso. 


ciation Annual Convention ang 
Election of Officers. 


Nov. 17, 1954 (New York City) 
Purchases & Sales - Tabulating 
Division of Wall Street annua} 
dinner at the Hotel Statler. 


Nov. 28-Dec. 3, 1954 ‘| 
(Hellywood, Fla.) 
Investment Bankers Associating 
Annual Convention at the 
Hollywood Beach Hotel. 


Dec. 17, 1954 (Los Angeles, Calif.) 


Security-Traders Association of 
Los Angeles Christmas Party at 
Hotel Statler. 


May 8-10, 1955 (New York City) 


National Federation of Finan. 
cial Analysts Societies at the 
Hotel Commodore. 


Sept. 13-16, 1955 
land, Mich.) 


National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation annual convention. 


(Mackinac Is. | 


| 
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Cullen: A Story of 
American Opportunity — Ed, 
Kilman and Theon Wright — 
Prentice - Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y, 
(cloth) $4.00. 


Theory of Collective Bargaining, 


The — W. H. Hutt — The Free 
Press, Glencoe, Ill. (cloth) $3.00, 


W. R. Wolf Ltd. Partner 
In Jos. Walker & Sons 


Joseph Walker & Sons, 120 ° 


Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, Wa 
Reid Wolf has become a limited 
partner in the firm. 
was formerly Senior Vice-Presi- 
dent and Director of City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company. 


announce that Walter 


Mr. Wolf 


With Eastman, Dillon 


L. Bennington Howell, Jr., has 


become associated with Eastman, 
Dillon & Co., ; 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


15 Broad Street, 





We have available copies of 
an Analysis of 


RIVERSIDE CEMENT 


CLASS B COMMON STOCK 


recently prepared by 


THE OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SPECIAL SITUATIONS SERVICE 


fhis 


op- 


This analysis shows why 
stock offers an excetient 
portunity for capital gains. 


A copy will be sent on request. 
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10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mas 
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